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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  history  of  the  following  pages  is  told  in 
very  few  words. 

The  premature  death  of  a  young  publisher  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  years,  before  he  had 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  make  any  provision  for 
his  wife  and  infant  children,  and  at  the  moment 
when  his  prospects  were  brightest  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  enterprise  were  nearly  overcome, 
inspired  some  of  those  who  had  known  him  per- 
sonally, or  had  been  connected  with  him  in  busi- 
ness, with  an  earnest  desire  to  render  some  assist- 
ance to  his  widow  and  orphans. 

As  a  mark  of  their  respect  for  his  memory,  and 
as  a  means  towards  the  education  of  his  children. 
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and  the  enabling  them,  when  sufficiently  advanced 
in  years,  to  gain  an  honourable  livelihood  by  their 
own  exertions,  they  produced  among  themselves 
two  volumes  of  this  work,  to  which  a  third  has 
since  been  appended  from  an  American  source. 

They  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  liberality 
and  promptitude  of  Mr.  Colburn  in  seconding 
their  object ;  and  they  venture  to  hope  that  these 
volumes  may  be  considered  to  have  some  claim 
on  public  sympathy  and  support. 

London,  July,  1841. 
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THE  LAMPLIGHTER'S  STORY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


"  IF  you  talk  of  Murphy  and  Francis  Moore, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  lamplighter  who  was  in  the 
chair,  "  I  mean  to  say  that  neither  of  ""em  ever  had 
any  more  to  do  with  the  stars  than  Tom  Grig  had." 

"  And  what  had  he  to  do  with  'em  ?"  asked  the 
lamplighter  who  officiated  as  vice. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  replied  the  other;  "just  ex- 
actly nothing  at  all." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  believe  in  Mur- 
phy, then?"  demanded  the  lamplighter  who  had 
opened  the  discussion. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  I  believe  in  Tom  Grig," 
replied  the  chairman.  "  Whether  I  believe  in  Mur- 
phy, or  not,  is  a  matter  between  me  and  my  con- 
science; and  whether  Murphy  believes  in  himself, 
or  not,  is  a  matter  between  him  and  his  con- 
science. Gentlemen,  I  drink  your  healths.'*' 

The  lamplighter  who  did  the  company  this 
honour,  was  seated  in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  cer- 
tain tavern,  which  has  been,  time  out  of  mind  the 
Lamplighters'  House  of  Call.  He  sat  in  the  midst 
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of  a  circle  of  lamplighters,  and  was  the  cacique, 
or  chief  of  the  tribe. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  behold  a  lamplighter's  funeral,  they  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  lamplighters  are  a 
strange  and  primitive  people;  that  they  rigidly 
adhere  to  old  ceremonies  and  customs  which  have 
been  handed  down  among  them  from  father  to  son 
since  the  first  public  lamp  was  lighted  out  of  doors; 
that  they  intermarry,  and  betroth  their  children 
in  infancy ;  that  they  enter  into  no  plots  or  con- 
spiracies (  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  traitorous  lamp- 
lighter?) ;  that  they  commit  no  crimes  against  the 
laws  of  their  country  ( there  being  no  instance  of 
a  murderous  or  burglarious  lamplighter  )  ;  that 
they  are,  in  short,  notwithstanding  their  apparently 
volatile  and  restless  character,  a  highly  moral  and 
reflective  people  :  having  among  themselves  as 
many  traditional  observances  as  the  Jews,  and 
being,  as  a  body,  if  not  as  old  as  the  hills,  at  least 
as  old  as  the  streets.  It  is  an  article  of  their  creed 
that  the  first  faint  glimmering  of  true  civilization 
shone  in  the  first  street  light  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  They  trace  their  existence  and 
high  position  in  the  public  esteem,  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  heathen  mythology  ;  and  hold  that  the  his- 
tory of  Prometheus  himself  is  but  a  pleasant  fable, 
whereof  the  true  hero  is  a  lamplighter. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  lamplighter  in  the  chair, 
"I  drink  your  healths." 

"  And  perhaps,  Sir,"  said  the  vice,  holding  up 
his  glass,  and  rising  a  little  way  off  his  seat  and 
sitting  down  again,  in  token  that  he  recognised 
and  returned  the  compliment,  "perhaps  you  will 
add  to  that  condescension  by  telling  us  who  Tom 
Grig  was,  and  how  he  came  to  be  connected  in 
your  mind  with  Francis  Moore,  Physician." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear !  "  cried  the  lamplighters 
generally. 

"Tom  Grig,  gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman, 
"  was  one  of  us;  and  it  happened  to  him  as  it  don't 
often  happen  to  a  public  character  in  our  line, 
that  he  had  his  what-you-m ay-call-it  cast." 

"  His  head  ?"  said  the  vice. 

"  No,"  replied  the  chairman,  <{  not  his  head." 

"His  face,  perhaps?'*  said  the  vice.  "No,  not 
his  face."'  "His  legs?*  "No,  not  his  legs.5' 
Nor  yet  his  arms,  nor  his  hands,  nor  his  feet,  nor 
his  chest,  all  of  which  were  severally  suggested. 

"  His  nativity,  perhaps  ?" 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  chairman,  awakening  from 
his  thoughtful  attitude  at  the  suggestion.  "His 
nativity.  That's  what  Tom  had  cast,  gentlemen.*' 

"In  plaister?'  asked  the  vice. 

"I  don't  rightly  know  how  it's  done,"  returned 
the  chairman,  "  but  I  suppose  it  was.'1 
B  2 
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And  there  he  stopped  as  if  that  were  all  he  had 
to  sav;  whereupon  there  arose  a  murmur  among 
the  company,  which  at  length  resolved  itself  into 
a  request,  conveyed  through  the  vice,  that  he  would 
go  on.  This  being  exactly  what  the  chairman 
wanted,  he  mused  for  a  little  time,  performed  that 
agreeable  ceremony  which  is  popularly  termed 
wetting  one's  whistle,  and  went  on  thus  : 

"  Tom  Grig,  gentlemen,  was,  as  I  have  said, 
one  of  us ;  and  I  may  go  further,  and  say  he  was 
an  ornament  to  us,  and  such  a  one  as  only  the 
good  old  times  of  oil  and  cotton  could  have  pro- 
duced. Tom's  family,  gentlemen,  were  all  lamp- 
lighters/' 

"  Not  the  ladies,  I  hope  ?"  asked  the  vice. 

"They  had  talent  enough  for  it,  Sir,"  rejoined 
the  chairman,  "and  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
prejudices  of  society.  Let  women  have  their 
rights,  Sir,  and  the  females  of  Tom's  family  would 
have  been  every  one  of  'em  in  office.  But  that 
emancipation  hasn't  come  yet,  and  hadn't  then, 
and  consequently  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  cooked  the  dinners, 
mended  the  clothes,  minded  the  children,  com- 
forted their  husbands,  and  attended  to  the  house- 
keeping generally.  It's  a  hard  thing  upon  the 
women,  gentlemen,  that  they  are  limited  to  such 
a  sphere  of  action  as  this ;  very  hard. 
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"  I  happen  to  know  all  about  Tom,  gentlemen, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  uncle  by  the  mother's 
side,  having  been  my  particular  friend.  His  (that's 
Tom's  uncle^s)  fate  was  a  melancholy  one.  Gas 
was  the  death  of  him.  When  it  was  first  talked 
of,  he  laughed.  He  wasn't  angry ;  he  laughed 
at  the  credulity  of  human  nature.  'They  might  as 
well  talk,'  he  says,  'of  laying  on  an  everlasting  suc- 
cession of  glow- worms;'  and  then  he  laughed  again, 
partly  at  his  joke,  and  partly  at  poor  humanity. 

"  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  thing  got 
ground,  the  experiment  was  made,  and  they  lighted 
up  Pall  Mall.  Tom's  uncle  went  to  see  it.  I've 
heard  that  lie  fell  off  his  ladder  fourteen  times 
that  night  from  weakness,  and  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  gone  on  falling  till  he  killed  himself, 
if  his  last  tumble  hadn't  been  into  a  wheel- 
barrow which  was  going  his  way,  and  humanely 
took  him  home.  '  I  foresee  in  this,'  says  Tom's 
uncle  faintly,  and  taking  to  his  bed  as  he  spoke — '  I 
foresee  in  this,'  he  says,  'the  breaking  up  of  our 
profession.  There's  no  more  going  the  rounds  to 
trim  by  daylight,  no  more  dribbling  down  of  the 
oil  on  the  hats  and  bonnets  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men when  one  feels  in  spirits.  Any  low  fellow 
can  light  a  gas-lamp.  And  it's  all  up.'  In  this 
state  of  mind,  he  petitioned  the  government  for — 
I  want  a  word  again,  gentlemen — what  do  you 
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call  that  which  they  give  to  people  when  it's  found 
out,  at  last,  that  they've  never  been  of  any  use, 
and  have  been  paid  too  much  for  doing  nothing  ?" 

"  Compensation  ?"  suggested  the  vice. 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  chairman.  "  Compen- 
sation. They  didn't  give  it  him  though,  and  then 
he  got  very  fond  of  his  country  all  at  once,  and 
went  about  saying  that  gas  was  a  death-blow  to 
his  native  land,  and  that  it  was  a  plot  of  the  radi- 
cals to  ruin  the  country  and  destroy  the  oil  and 
cotton  trade  for  ever,  and  that  the  whales  would 
go  and  kill  themselves  privately,  out  of  sheer  spite 
and  vexation  at  not  being  caught.  At  last  he 
got  right-down  cracked;  called  his  tobacco-pipe  a 
gas-pipe ;  thought  his  tears  were  lamp-oil  ;  and 
went  on  with  all  manner  of  nonsense  of  that  sort, 
till  one  night  he  hung  himself  on  a  lamp-iron  in 
Saint  Martin's  Lane,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 

"  Tom  loved  him,  gentlemen,  but  he  survived 
it.  He  shed  a  tear  over  his  grave,  got  very  drunk, 
spoke  a  funeral  oration  that  night  in  the  watch- 
house,  and  was  fined  five  shillings  for  it,  in  the 
morning.  Some  men  are  none  the  worse  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  Tom  was  one  of 'em.  He  went  that 
very  afternoon  on  a  new  beat:  as  clear  in  his  head, 
and  as  free  from  fever  as  Father  Mathew  himself. 

"Tom's  new  beat,  gentlemen,  was — I  can't 
exactly  say  where,  for  that  he'd  never  tell;  but  I 
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know  it  was  in  a  quiet  part  of  town,  where 
there  were  some  queer  old  houses.  I  have 
always  had  it  in  my  head  that  it  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  Canonbury  Tower  in  Islington, 
but  that's  a  matter  of  opinion.  Wherever  it  was, 
he  went  upon  it,  with  a  bran  new  ladder,  a  white 
hat,  a  brown  holland  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  blue 
neck-kerchief,  and  a  sprig  of  full-blown  double 
wall-flower  in  his  button-hole.  Tom  was  always 
genteel  in  his  appearance,  and  I  have  heard  from 
the  best  judges,  that  if  he  had  left  his  ladder  at 
home  that  afternoon,  you  might  have  took  him 
for  a  lord. 

"  He  was  always  merry,  was  Tom,  and  such  a 
singer,  that  if  there  was  any  encouragement  for 
native  talent,  he'd  have  been  at  the  opera.  He 
was  on  his  ladder,  lighting  his  first  lamp,  and 
singing  to  himself  in  a  manner  more  easily  to  be 
conceived  than  described,  when  he  hears  the  clock 
strike  five,  and  suddenly  sees  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  telescope  in  his  hand,  throw  up  a  window 
and  look  at  him  very  hard. 

"  Tom  didn't  know  what  could  be  passing  in 
this  old  gentleman's  mind.  He  thought  it  likely 
enough  that  he  might  be  saying  within  himself, 
'Here's  a  new  lamplighter  —  a  good-looking 
young  fellow — shall  I  stand  something  to  drink  ?' 
Thinking  this  possible,  he  keeps  quite  still,  pre- 
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tending  to  be  very  particular  about  the  wick,  and 
looks  at  the  old  gentleman  sideways,  seeming 
to  take  no  notice  of  him. 

"  Gentlemen,  he  was  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  mysterious-looking  files  that  ever  Tom 
clapped  his  eyes  on.  He  was  dressed  all  slovenly 
and  untidy,  in  a  great  gown  of  a  kind  of  bed-fur- 
niture pattern,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  on  his  head; 
and  a  long  old  flapped  waistcoat;  with  no  braces, 
no  strings,  very  few  buttons— in  short,  with  hardly 
any  of  those  artificial  contrivances  that  hold  society 
together.  Tom  knew  by  these  signs,  and  by  his 
not  being  shaved,  and  by  his  not  being  over-clean, 
and  by  a  sort  of  wisdom  not  quite  awake,  in  his 
face,  that  he  was  a  scientific  old  gentleman.  He 
often  told  me  that  if  he  could  have  conceived  the 
possibility  of  the  whole  Royal  Society  being  boiled 
down  into  one  man,  he  should  have  said  the  old 
gentleman's  body  was  that  Body. 

"  The  old  gentleman  claps  the  telescope  to  his 
eye,  looks  all  round,  sees  nobody  else  in  sight, 
stares  at  Tom  again,  and  cries  out  very  loud : 

«<  Hal-loaf 

*' '  Holloa,  Sir,1  says  Tom  from  the  ladder;  'and 
holloa  again,  if  you  come  to  that.' 

"  '  Here's  an  extraordinary  fulfilment,'  says  the 
old  gentleman,  '  of  a  prediction  of  the  planets.' 

"  'Is  there?' says  Tom, 'I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.' 
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"  'Young  man,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  ;you 
don't  know  me.' 

"'  Sir,'  says  Tom,  fil  have  not  that  honour; 
but  I  shall  he  happy  to  drink  your  health,  not- 
withstanding.' 

"  *  I  read,'  cries  the  old  gentleman,  withou  t  taking 
any  notice  of  this  politeness  on  Tom's  part — 
*  I  read  what's  going  to  happen,  in  the  stars.' 

"  Tom  thanked  him  for  the  information,  and 
begged  to  know  if  any  thing  particular  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  stars,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
so  ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  correcting  him,  ex- 
plained that  he  read  in  the  stars  what  was  going 
to  happen  on  dry  land,  and  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  celestial  bodies. 

u  *  I  hope  they're  all  well,  Sir,'  says  Tom, 
— 'every  body.' 

"  '  Hush.  !'  cries  the  old  gentleman.  c  I  have 
consulted  the  book  of  Fate  with  rare  and  wonder- 
ful success.  I  am  versed  in  the  great  sciences  of  as- 
trology and  astronomy.  In  my  house  here,  I  have 
every  description  of  apparatus  for  observing  the 
course  and  motion  of  the  planets.  Six  months  ago, 
I  derived  from  this  source,  the  knowledge  that 
precisely  as  the  clock  struck  five  this  afternoon, 
a  stranger  would  present  himself — the  destined 
husband  of  my  young  and  lovely  niece — in  reality 
of  illustrious  and  high  descent,  but  whose  birth 
B  3 
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would  be  enveloped  in  uncertainty  and  mystery. 
Don't  tell  me  yours  isn't/  says  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  speak  that  he  couldn't 
get  the  words  out  fast  enough,  'for  I  know  better.' 
"  Gentlemen,  Tom  was  so  astonished  when 
he  heard  him  say  this,  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
his  footing  on  the  ladder,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  hold  on  by  the  lamp-post.  There  was  a  mys- 
tery about  his  birth.  His  mother  had  always 
admitted  it.  Tom  had  never  known  who  was  his 
father,  and  some  people  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  even  she  was  in  doubt. 

"  While  he  was  in  this  state  of  amazement,  the 
old  gentleman  leaves  the  window,  bursts  out  of 
the  house-door,  shakes  the  ladder,  and  Tom,  like 
a  ripe  pumpkin,  comes  sliding  down  into  his  arms. 
"  '  Let  me  embrace  you,'  he  says,  folding  his 
arms  about  him,  and  nearly  lighting  up  his  old 
bed-furniture  gown  at  Tom's  link.  '  You're  a 
man  of  noble  aspect.  Every  thing  combines  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  my  observations.  You 
have  had  mysterious  promptings  within  you,'  he 
says ;'  I  know  you  have  had  whisperings  of  great- 
ness, eh  P1  he  says. 

<f  '  I  think  I  have,'  says  Tom — Tom  was  one  of 
those  who  can  persuade  themselves  to  any  thing 
they  like— 'I  have  often  thought  I  wasn't  the  small 
beer  I  was  taken  for.' 
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"  '  You  were  right/  cries  the  old  gentleman, 
hugging  him  again.  '  Come  in.  My  niece  awaits 
us/ 

"  '  Is  the  young  lady  tolerable  good-looking. 
Sir  ?'  says  Tom,  hanging  fire  rather,  as  he  thought 
of  her  playing  the  piano,  and  knowing  French, 
and  being  up  to  all  manner  of  accomplishments. 

"  '  She's  beautiful  P  cries  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  in  such  a  terrible  bustle  that  he  was  all 
in  a  perspiration.  '  She  has  a  graceful  carriage, 
an  exquisite  shape,  a  sweet  voice,  a  countenance 
beaming  with  animation  and  expression  ;  and  the 
eye,'  he  says,  rubbing  his  hands.  '  of  a  startled 
fawn.' 

"  Tom  supposed  this  might  mean,  what  was 
called  among  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  '  a  game 
eye ;'  and,  with  a  view  to  this  defect,  inquired 
whether  the  young  lady  had  any  cash. 

"  '  She  has  five  thousand  pounds,'  cries  the  old 
gentleman.  *  But  what  of  that?  what  of  that? 
A  word  in  your  ear.  I'm  in  search  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  I  have  very  nearly  found  it— » 
not  quite.  It  turns  every  thing  to  gold;  that's  its 
property.' 

"  Tom  naturally  thought  it  must  have  a  deal  of 
property ;  and  said  that  when  the  old  gentleman 
did  get  it,  he  hoped  he'd  be  careful  to  keep  it  in 
the  family. 
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"  'Certainly/  he  says,  'of  course.  Five  thou- 
sand pounds  !  What's  five  thousand  pounds  to 
us  ?  What's  five  million  ?'  he  says.  '  What's  five 
thousand  million  ?  Money  will  be  nothing  to  us. 
We  shall  never  be  able  to  spend  it  fast  enough.1* 

"  '  We'll  try  what  we  can  do,  Sir,'  says  Tom. 

"  *  We  will,'  says  the  old  gentleman.  '  Your 
name  ?' 

"  '  Grig,'  says  Tom. 

"  The  old  gentleman  embraced  him  again,  very 
tight;  and  without  speaking  another  word,  dragged 
him  into  the  house  in  such  an  excited  manner, 
that  it  was  as  much  as  Tom  could  do  to  take  his 
link  and  ladder  with  him,  and  put  them  down  in 
the  passage. 

"  Gentlemen,  if  Tom  hadn't  been  always  re- 
markable for  his  love  of  truth,  I  think  you  would 
still  have  believed  him  when  he  said  that  all  this 
was  like  a  dream.  There  is  no  better  way  for  a 
man  to  find  out  whether  he  really  is  asleep  or 
awake,  than  calling  for  something  to  eat.  If  he's 
in  a  dream,  gentlemen,  he'll  find  something  want- 
ing in  the  flavour,  depend  upon  it. 

"  Tom  explained  his  doubts  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  said  that  if  there  was  any  cold  meat  in 
the  house,  it  would  ease  his  mind  very  much 
to  test  himself  at  once.  The  old  gentleman  or- 
dered up  a  venison  pie,  a  small  ham,  and  a  bottle 
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of  very  old  Madeira.  At  the  first  mouthful  of 
pie,  and  the  first  glass  of  wine,  Tom  smacks  his 
lips  and  cries  out,  'I'm  awake — wide  awake;' 
and  to  prove  that  he  was  so,  gentlemen,  he  made 
an  end  of  'em  both. 

"  When  Tom  had  finished  his  meal  (which  he 
never  spoke  of  afterwards  without  tears  in  his 
eyes),  the  old  gentleman  hugs  him  again,  and 
says,  '  Noble  stranger  !  let  us  visit  my  young  and 
lovely  niece.'  Tom,  who  was  a  little  elevated  with 
the  wine,  replies,  '  The  noble  stranger  is  agreea- 
ble !'  At  which  words  the  old  gentleman  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  parlour; 
crying  as  he  opened  the  door,  '  Here  is  Mr.  Grig, 
the  favourite  of  the  planets  !' 

"  I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  female 
beauty,  gentlemen,  for  every  one  of  us  has  a 
model  of  his  own  that  suits  his  own  taste  best.  In 
this  parlour  that  I'm  speaking  of,  there  were  two 
young  ladies ;  and  if  every  gentleman  present, 
will  imagine  two  models  of  his  own  in  their  places, 
and  will  be  kind  enough  to  polish  'em  up  to  the 
very  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  he  will  then  have 
a  faint  conception  of  their  uncommon  radiance. 

"  Besides  these  two  young  ladies,  there  was 
their  waiting-woman,  that  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances Tom  would  have  looked  upon  as  a 
Venus  ;  and  besides  her,  there  was  a  tall,  thin,  dis- 
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mal-faced  young  gentleman,  half  man  and  half 
boy,  dressed  in  a  childish  suit  of  clothes  very 
much  too  short  in  the  legs  and  arms ;  and  looking, 
according  to  Tom's  comparison,  like  one  of  the 
wax  juveniles  from  a  tailor's  door,  grown  up  and 
run  to  seed.  Now,  this  youngster  stamped  his 
foot  upon  the  ground  and  looked  very  fierce,  at 
Tom,  and  Tom  looked  fierce  at  him— for  to  tell 
the  truth,  gentlemen,  Tom  more  than  half  sus- 
pected that  when  they  entered  the  room  he  was 
kissing  one  of  the  young  ladies  ;  and  for  anything 
Tom  knew,  you  observe,  it  might  be  his  young 
lady — which  was  not  pleasant. 

"  '  Sir/  says  Tom,  *  before  we  proceed  any 
further,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me 
who  this  young  Salamander* — Tom  called  him 
that  for  aggravation,  you  perceive,  gentlemen — 
'who  this  young  Salamander  may  be?' 

"  '  That,  Mr.  Grig,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  '  is 
my  little  boy.  He  was  christened  Galileo  Isaac 
Newton  Flamstead.  Don't  mind  him.  He's  a 
mere  child/ 

"  <  A  very  fine  child,  too,'  says  Tom  -  still  ag- 
gravating, you'll  observe — « of  his  age,  and  as  good 
as  fine,  I  have  no  doubt.  How  do  you  do,  my 
man  ?'  with  which  kind  and  patronising  expres- 
sions, Tom  reached  up  to  pat  him  on  the  head, 
and  quoted  two  lines  about  little  boys,  from 
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Doctor  Watts's  Hymns,  which  he  had  learnt  at  a 
Sunday  School. 

"  It  was  very  easy  to  see,  gentlemen,  by  this 
youngster's  frowning,  and  by  the  waiting-maid's 
tossing  her  head  and  turning  up  her  nose,  and  by 
the  young  ladies  turning  their  backs  and  talking 
together  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  nobody 
but  the  old  gentleman  took  very  kindly  to  the 
noble  stranger.  Indeed,  Tom  plainly  heard  the 
waiting-woman  say  of  her  master,  that  so  far  from 
being  able  to  read  the  stars  as  he  pretended,  she 
didn't  believe  he  knew  his  letters  in  'em,  or  at 
best  that  he  had  got  further  than  words  in  one 
syllable ;  but  Tom,  not  minding  this  (for  he  was 
in  spirits  after  the  Madeira),  looks  with  an  agree- 
able air  towards  the  young  ladies,  and,  kissing 
his  hand  to  both,  says  to  the  old  gentleman, 
< Which  is  which?' 

"  *  This,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  leading  out 
the  handsomest,  if  one  of  'em  could  possibly  be 
said  to  be  handsomer  than  the  other — '  this  is 
my  niece.  Miss  Fanny  Barker.' 

"  '  If  you'll  permit  me,  Miss,'  says  Tom,  'being 
a  noble  stranger  and  a  favourite  of  the  planets,  I 
will  conduct  myself  as  such.'  With  these  words, 
he  kisses  the  young  lady  in  a  very  affable  way, 
turns  to  the  old  gentleman,  slaps  him  on  the  back, 
and  says, «  When's  it  to  come  off,  my  buck  ?' 
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"  The  young  lady  coloured  so  deep,  and  her 
lip  trembled  so  much,  gentlemen,  that  Tom 
really  thought  she  was  going  to  cry.  But  she 
kept  her  feelings  down,  and  turning  to  the  old 
gentleman,  says,  'Dear  uncle,  though  you  have 
the  absolute  disposal  of  my  hand  and  fortune, 
and  though  you  mean  well  in  disposing  of  'em 
thus,  I  ask  you  whether  you  don't  think  this  is  a 
mistake  ?  Don't  you  think,  dear  uncle,'  she  says, 
'  that  the  stars  must  be  in  error?  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  the  comet  may  have  put  'em  out?' 

"  *  The  stars,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  *  couldn't 
make  a  mistake  if  they  tried.  Emma,'  he  says  to 
the  other  young  lady. 

"  '  Yes,  papa,'  says  she. 

"  '  The  same  day  that  makes  your  cousin  Mrs. 
Grig,  will  unite  you  to  the  gifted  Mooney.  No 
remonstrance  —  no  tears.  Now,  Mr.  Grig,  let 
me  conduct  you  to  that  hallowed  ground,  that 
philosophical  retreat,  where  my  friend  and  part- 
ner, the  gifted  Mooney  of  whom  I  have  just  now 
spoken,  is  even  now  pursuing  those  discoveries 
which  shall  enrich  us  with  the  precious  metal, 
and  make  us  masters  of  the  world.  Come,  Mr. 
Grig,'  he  says. 

"  <  With  all  my  heart,  Sir,'  replies  Tom  ;  « and 
luck  to  the  gifted  Mooney,  say  I— not  so  much 
on  his  account  as  for  our  worthy  selves  !'  With 
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this  sentiment,  Tom  kissed  his  hand  to  the  ladies 
again,  and  followed  him  out ;  having  the  gratifi- 
cation to  perceive,  as  he  looked  back,  that  they 
were  all  hanging  on  by  the  arms  and  legs  of  Galileo 
Isaac  Newton  Flamstead,  to  prevent  him  from 
following  the  noble  stranger,  and  tearing  him  to 
pieces. 

"  Gentlemen,  Tom's  father-in-law  that  was  to 
be,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  having  lighted  a 
little  lamp,  led  him  across  a  paved  court-yard  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  into  a  very  large,  dark, 
gloomy  room  :  filled  with  all  manner  of  bottles, 
globes,  books,  telescopes,  crocodiles,  alligators, 
and  other  scientific  instruments  of  every  kind. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  was  a  stove  or  furnace, 
with  what  Tom  called  a  pot,  but  which  in  my 
opinion  was  a  crucible,  in  full  boil.  In  one  corner 
was  a  sort  of  ladder  leading  through  the  roof; 
and  up  this  ladder  the  old  gentleman  pointed,  as 
he  said  in  a  whisper: 

u  '  The  observatory.  Mr.  Mooney  is  even  now 
watching  for  the  precise  time  at  which  we  are  to 
come  into  all  the  riches  of  the  earth.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  he  and  I,  alone  in  that  silent  place, 
to  cast  your  nativity  before  the  hour  arrives.  Put 
the  day  and  minute  of  your  birth  on  this  piece  of 
paper,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.' 

"  'You  don't  mean  to  say,'  says  Tom,  doing  as 
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he  was  told  and  giving  him  back  the  paper,  'that 
I'm  to  wait  here  long,  do  you  ?  It's  a  precious 
dismal  place.' 

<;  « Hush  !'  says  the  old  gentleman,  £  it's  hal- 
lowed ground.  Farewell  !' 

D 

"  <  Stop  a  minute,'  says  Tom,  'what  a  hurry 
you're  in.  What's  in  that  large  bottle  yonder  ?' 

"  'It's  a  child  with  three  heads,'  says  the  old 
gentleman  ;  *  and  every  thing  else  in  proportion.' 

«  <  Why  don't  you  throw  him  away?'  says  Tom. 
*  What  do  you  keep  such  unpleasant  things  here 
for?' 

"  '  Throw  him  away  !'  cries  the  old  gentleman. 
'  We  use  him  constantly  in  astrology.  He's  a 
charm.' 

"  '  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it/  says  Tom, 
c  from  his  appearance.  Must  you  go,  I  say  ?' 

"  The  old  gentleman  makes  him  no  answer, 
but  climbs  up  the  ladder  in  a  greater  bustle  than 
ever.  Tom  looked  after  his  legs  till  there  was 
nothing  of  him  left,  and  then  sat  down  to  wait ; 
feeling,  (so  he  used  to  say),  as  comfortable  as  if 
he  was  going  to  be  made  a  freemason,  and  they 
were  heating  the  pokers. 

"  Tom  waited  so  long,  gentlemen,  that  he  began 
to  think  it  must  be  getting  on  for  midnight  at 
least,  and  felt  more  dismal  and  lonely  than  ever 
he  had  done  in  all  his  life.  He  tried  every  means 
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of  wiling  away  the  time,  but  it  never  had  seemed 
to  move  so  slow.  First,  he  took  a  nearer  view  of 
the  child  with  three  heads,  and  thought  what  a 
comfort  it  must  have  been  to  his  parents.  Then 
he  looked  up  a  long  telescope  which  was  pointed 
out  of  the  window,  but  saw  nothing  particular,  in 
consequence  of  the  stopper  being  on  at  the  other 
end.  Then  he  came  to  a  skeleton  in  a  glass  case, 
labelled,  '  Skeleton  of  a  Gentleman — Prepared 
by  Mr.  Mooney,' — which  made  him  hope  that 
Mr.  Mooney  might  not  be  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
paring gentlemen  that  way  without  their  own 
consent.  A  hundred  times,  at  least,  he  looked 
into  the  pot  where  they  were  boiling  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  down  to  the  proper  consistency,  and 
wondered  whether  it  was  nearly  done.  *  When 
it  is,'  thinks  Tom,  '  111  send  out  for  sixpenn'orth 
of  sprats,  and  turn  'em  into  gold  fish  for  a  first 
experiment.'  Besides  which,  he  made  up  his 
mind,  gentlemen,  to  have  a  country-house  and  a 
park  ;  and  to  plant  a  bit  of  it  with  a  double  row 
of  gas  lamps  a  mile  long,  and  go  out  every  night 
with  a  french-polished  mahogany  ladder,  and  two 
servants  in  livery  behind  him,  to  light  'em  for  his 
own  pleasure. 

"At  length  and  at  last,  the  old  gentleman's  legs 
appeared  upon  the  steps  leading  through  the  roof, 
and  he  came  slowly  down  :  bringing  along  with 
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him,  the  gifted  Mooney.  This  Mooney,  gentle- 
men, was  even  more  scientific  in  appearance  than 
his  friend;  and  had,  as  Tom  often  declared  upon 
his  word  and  honour,  the  dirtiest  face  we  can  pos- 
sibly know  of,  in  this  imperfect  state  of  existence. 
"Gentlemen,  you  are  all  aware  that  if  a  scien- 
tific man  isn't  absent  in  his  mind,  he's  of  no  good 
at  all.  Mr.  Mooney  was  so  absent,  that  when 
the  old  gentleman  said  to  him,  *  shake  hands 
with  Mr.  Grig,'  he  put  out  his  leg.  c  Here's  a 
mind,  Mr.  Grig !'  cries  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
rapture.  'Here's  philosophy!  Here's  rumina- 
tion !  Don't  disturb  him,'  he  says,  '  for  this  is 
amazing  !' 

"Tom  had  no  wish  to  disturb  him,  having 
nothing  particular  to  say;  but  he  was  so  uncom- 
monly amazing,  that  the  old  gentleman  got  impa- 
tient, and  determined  to  give  him  an  electric  shock 
to  bring  him  to — '  for  you  must  know,  Mr.  Grig/ 
he  says,  '  that  we  always  keep  a  strongly  charged 
battery,  ready  for  that  purpose.'  These  means 
being  resorted  to,  gentlemen,  the  gifted  Mooney 
revived  with  a  loud  roar,  and  he  no  sooner  came 
to  himself,  than  both  he  and  the  old  gentleman 
looked  at  Tom  with  compassion,  and  shed  tears 
abundantly. 

"  «  My  dear  friend,'  says  the  old  gentleman  to 
the  Gifted,  '  prepare  him.' 
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"  '  I  say,'  cries  Tom,  falling  back,  (  none  of 
that,  you  know.  No  preparing  by  Mr.  Mooney, 
if  you  please.1 

"  '  Alas  P  replies  the  old  gentleman,  'you  don't 
understand  us.  My  friend,  inform  him  of  his  fate. 
—  1  can't.' 

"  The  Gifted  mustered  up  his  voice,  after  many 
efforts,  and  informed  Tom  that  his  nativity  had 
been  carefully  cast,  and  he  would  expire  at  ex- 
actly thirty-five  minutes,  twenty-seven  seconds, 
and  five-sixths  of  a  second,  past  nine  o'clock,  A.M., 
on  that  day  two  months. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  were 
Tom's  feelings  at  this  announcement,  on  the  eve 
of  matrimony  and  endless  riches.  '  I  think,'  he 
says  in  a  trembling  way,  'there  must  be  a  mistake 
in  the  working  of  that  sum.  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  cast  it  up  again  ?' — '  There  is  no  mistake,' 
replies  the  old  gentleman,  'it  is  confirmed  by 
Francis  Moore,  Physician.  Here  is  the  predic- 
tion for  to-morrow  two  months.'  And  he  showed 
him  the  page,  where  sure  enough  were  these 
words — '  The  decease  of  a  great  person  may  be 
looked  for,  about  this  time.' 

"  4  Which,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  'is  clearly 
you,  Mr.  Grig.' 

"  '  Too  clearly,'  cries  Tom,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
and  giving  one  hand  to  the  old  gentleman,  and 
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one  to  the  Gifted.     *  The  orb  of  day  has  set  on 
Thomas  Grig  for  ever !' 

"  At  this  affecting  remark,  the  Gifted  shed  tears 
again,  and  the  other  two  mingled  their  tears  with 
his,  in  a  kind — if  I  may  use  the  expression — of 
Mooney  and  Co.'s  entire.  But  the  old  gentleman 
recovering  first,  observed  that  this  was  only  a  reason 
for  hastening  the  marriage,  in  order  that  Tom's  dis- 
tinguished race  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity ; 
and  requesting  the  Gifted  to  console  Mr.  Grig 
during  his  temporary  absence,  he  withdrew  to 
settle  the  preliminaries  with  his  niece  immediately. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  a  very  extraordinary 
and  remarkable  occurrence  took  place ;  for  as  Tom 
sat  in  a  melancholy  way  in  one  chair,  and  the 
Gifted  sat  in  a  melancholy  way  in  another,  a 
couple  of  doors  were  thrown  violently  open,  the 
two  young  ladies  rushed  in,  and  one  knelt  down 
in  a  loving  attitude  at  Tom's  feet,  and  the  other  at 
the  Gifted's.  So  far,  perhaps,  as  Tom  was  con- 
cerned— as  he  used  to  say — you  will  say  there  was 
nothing  strange  in  this ;  but  you  will  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  when  you  understand  that  Tom's 
young  lady  was  kneeling  to  the  Gifted,  and  the 
Gifted's  young  lady  was  kneeling  to  Tom. 

"  *  Halloa  !  stop  a  minute  !'  cries  Tom ;  « here's 
a  mistake.  I  need  condoling  with  by  sympathis- 
ing woman,  under  my  afflicting  circumstances ; 
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but  we're  out  in  the  figure.  Change  partners, 
Mooney.' 

"  '  Monster  !'  cries  Tom's  young  lady,  clinging 
to  the  Gifted. 

"  t  Miss  !'  says  Tom.     '  Is  that  your  manners?' 

"  '  I  abjure  thee  !'  cries  Tom's  young  lady.  ( I 
renounce  thee.  I  never  will  be  thine.  Thou,' 
she  says  to  the  Gifted,  <  art  the  object  of  my  first 
and  all-engrossing  passion.  Wrapt  in  thy  sub- 
lime visions,  thou  hast  not  perceived  my  love;  but, 
driven  to  despair,  I  now  shake  off  the  woman  and 
avow  it.  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  man  P  With  which 
reproach  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  Gifted's 
breast,  and  put  her  arms  about  him  in  the  ten- 
derest  manner  possible,  gentlemen. 

"  '  And  I,'  says  the  other  young  lady,  in  a  sort 
of  ecstacy,  that  made  Tom  start, — *  I  hereby  ab- 
jure my  chosen  husband  too.  Hear  me,  Goblin  !' 
— this  was  to  the  Gifted — *  Hear  me  !  I  hold  thee 
in  the  deepest  detestation.  The  maddening  in- 
terview of  this  one  night  has  filled  my  soul  with 
love — but  not  for  thee.  It  is  for  thee,  for  thee, 
young  man/  she  cries  to  Tom.  'As  Monk  Lewis 
finely  observes,  Thomas,  Thomas,  I  am  thine, 
Thomas,  Thomas,  thou  art  mine  :  thine  for  ever, 
mine  for  ever  !'  With  which  words,  she  became 
very  tender  likewise. 

"  Tom  and  the  Gifted,  gentlemen,  as  you  may 
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believe,  looked  at  each  other  in  a  very  awkward 
manner,  and  with  thoughts  not  at  all  complimen- 
tary to  the  two  young  ladies.  As  to  the  Gifted, 
I  have  heard  Tom  say  often,  that  he  was  certain 
he  was  in  a  fit,  and  had  it  inwardly. 

"  '  Speak  to  me  !  oh,  speak  to  me  !'  cries  Tom's 
young  lady  to  the  Gifted. 

"  '  I  don't  want  to  speak  to  anybody/  he  says, 
finding  his  voice  at  last,  and  trying  to  push  her 
away.  « I  think  I  had  better  go.  I'm  —  I'm 
frightened,'  he  says,  looking  about  as  if  he  had 
lost  something. 

':  'Not  one  look  of  love  !'  she  cries.  *  Hear 
me,  while  I  declare— 

"  ' I  don't  know  how  to  look  a  look  of  love/ 
he  says,  all  in  a  maze.  '  Don't  declare  any  thing. 
I  don't  want  to  hear  anybody.' 

"  'That's  right!'  cries  the  old  gentleman  (who 
it  seems  had  been  listening).  '  That's  right  ! 
Don't  hear  her.  •  Emma  shall  marry  you  to-mor- 
row, my  friend,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  and 
she  shall  marry  Mr.  Grig.' 

"  Gentlemen,  these  words  were  no  sooner  out 
of  his  mouth  than  Galileo  Isaac  Newton  Flam- 
stead  (who  it  seems  had  been  listening  too)  darts 
in,  and  spinning  round  and  round,  like  a  young 
giant's  top,  cries,  'Let  her.  Let  her.  I'm  fierce; 
I'm  furious.  I  give  her  leave.  I'll  never  marry 
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anybody  after  this  — never.  It  isn't  safe.  She  is 
the  falsest  of  the  false/  he  cries,  tearing  his  hair 
and  gnashing  his  teeth  ;  '  and  Til  live  and  die  a 
bachelor  !' 

"  'The  little  boy/  observed  the  Gifted  gravely, 
6  albeit  of  tender  years,  has  spoken  wisdom.  I 
have  been  led  to  the  contemplation  of  woman- 
kind, and  will  riot  adventure  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  matrimony/ 

*•'  *  What !'  says  the  old  gentleman,  *  not  marry 
my  daughter!  Won't  you,  Mooney?  Not  if  I 
make  her  ?  Won't  you  ?  Won't  you  ?' 

"  '  No/  says  Mooney,  *  I  won't.  And  if  any- 
body asks  me  any  more,  I'll  run  away,  and 
never  come  back  again.' 

"  '  Mr.  Grig/  says  the  old  gentleman,  '  the 
stars  must  be  obeyed.  You  have  not  changed 
your  mind  because  of  a  little  girlish  folly — eh, 
Mr.  Grig  T 

"  Tom,  gentlemen,  had  had  his  eyes  about  him, 
and  was  pretty  sure  that  all  this  was  a  device  and 
trick  of  the  waiting- maid,  to  put  him  off  his  in- 
clination. He  had  seen  her  hiding  and  skip- 
ping about  the  two  doors,  and  had  observed  that 
a  very  little  whispering  from  her  pacified  the 
Salamander  directly.  '  So/  thinks  Tom,  '  this  is 
a  plot — but  it  won't  fit/ 

"  e  Eh,  Mr.  Grig  ?'  says  the  old  gentleman. 

VOL.  i.  c 
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"  '  Why,  Sir,'  says  Tom,  pointing  to  the  cruci- 
ble, c  if  the  soup's  nearly  ready — * 

"  '  Another  hour  beholds  the  consummation  of 
our  labours,'  returned  the  old  gentleman. 

cc  <  Very  good,'  says  Tom,  with  a  mournful  air. 
*  It's  only  for  two  months,  but  I  may  as  well  be 
the  richest  man  in  the  world  even  for  that  time. 
I'm  not  particular.  I'll  take  her,  Sir.  Ill  take  her.' 

"  The  old  gentleman  was  in  a  rapture  to  find 
Tom  still  in  the  same  mind,  and  drawing  the 
young  lady  towards  him  by  little  and  little,  was 
joining  their  hands  by  main  force,  when  all  of  a 
sudden,  gentlemen,  the  crucible  blows  up  with  a 
great  crash  ;  everybody  screams  ;  the  room  is  filled 
•with  smoke ;  and  Tom,  not  knowing  what  may 
happen  next,  throws  himself  into  a  Fancy  attitude, 
and  says,  '  Come  on,  if  you're  a  man  P  without 
addressing  himself  to  anybody  in  particular. 

"  '  The  labours  of  fifteen  years  !'  says  the  old 
gentleman,  clasping  his  hands  and  looking  down 
upon  the  Gifted,  who  was  saving  the  pieces,  *  are 
destroyed  in  an  instant !' — And  I  am  told,  gentle- 
men, by-the-bye,  that  this  same  philosopher's 
stone  would  have  been  discovered  a  hundred  times 
at  least,  to  speak  within  bounds,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  one  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  appa- 
ratus always  blows  up,  when  it's  on  the  very  point 
of  succeeding. 
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"  Tom  turns  pale  when  he  hears  the  old  gen- 
tleman expressing  himself  to  this  unpleasant  effect, 
and  stammers  out  that  if  it's  quite  agreeable  to  all 
parties,  he  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  has 
happened,  and  what  change  has  really  taken  place 
in  the  prospects  of  that  company. 

"  '  We  have  failed  for  the  present,  Mr.  Grig,' 
says  the  old  gentleman,  wiping  his  forehead,  'and 
I  regret  it  the  more,  because  I  have  in  fact  invested 
my  niece's  five  thousand  pounds  in  this  glorious 
speculation.  But  don't  be  cast  down,'  he  says, 
anxiously — 'in  another  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Grig — ' 

"  '  Oh  !'  cries  Tom,  letting  the  young  lady's 
hand  fall.  '  Were  the  stars  very  positive  about 
this  union,  Sir  ?' 

"  '  They  were,'  says  the  old  gentleman. 

"  '  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,'  Tom  makes  answer, 
'  for  it's  no  go.  Sir.' 

"  '  No  what  P  cries  the  old  gentleman. 

"  «  Go,  Sir,'  says  Tom,  fiercely,  <  I  forbid  the 
banns.1  And  with  these  words — which  are  the 
very  words  he  used — he  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair, 
and,  laying  his  head  upon  the  table,  thought  with 
a  secret  grief  of  what  was  to  come  to  pass  on  that 
day  two  months. 

"  Tom  always  said,  gentlemen,  that  that  waiting- 
maid  was  the  artfullest  minx  he  had  ever  seen; 
and  he  left  it  in  writing  in  this  country  when  he 
c2 
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went  to  colonize  abroad,  that  he  was  certain  in  his 
own  mind  she  and  the  Salamander  had  blown  tip 
the  philosopher's  stone  on  purpose,  and  to  cut  him 
out  of  his  property.  I  believe  Tom  was  in  the 
right,  gentlemen  :  but  whether  or  no,  she  comes 
forward  at  this  point,  and  says, '  May  I  speak,  Sir?' 
and  the  old  gentleman  answering  'Yes,  you  may,' 
she  goes  on  to  say  that  '  the  stars  are  no  doubt 
quite  right  in  every  respect,  but  Tom  is  not  the 
man.'  And  she  says,  'Don't  you  remember.  Sir, 
that  when  the  clock  struck  five  this  afternoon, 
you  gave  Master  Galileo  a  rap  on  the  head  with 
your  telescope,  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  the 
way?'  'Yes,  I  do,'  says  the  old  gentleman.  '  Then,' 
says  the  waiting-maid,  '  I  say  he's  the  man,  and 
the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.'  The  old  gentleman 
staggers  at  this,  as  if  somebody  had  hit  him  a 
blow  on  the  chest,  and  cries,  '  He  !  why,  he's  a 
boy  ! '  Upon  that,  gentlemen,  the  Salamander 
cries  out  that  he'll  be  twenty-one  next  Lady-day ; 
and  complains  that  his  father  has  always  been  so 
busy  with  the  sun  round  which  the  earth  revolves, 
that  he  has  never  taken  any  notice  of  the  son  that 
revolves  round  him  ;  and  that  he  hasn't  had  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  since  he  was  fourteen;  and  that  he 
wasn't  even  taken  out  of  nankeen  frocks  and 
trowsers  till  he  was  quite  unpleasant  in  'em  ;  and 
touches  on  a  good  many  more  family  matters  to 
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the  same  purpose.  To  make  short  of  a  long  story, 
gentlemen,  they  all  talk  together,  and  cry  toge- 
ther, and  remind  the  old  gentleman  that  as  to  the 
noble  family,  his  own  grandfather  would  have  been 
lord  mayor  if  he  hadn't  died  at  a  dinner  the  year 
before;  and  they  show  him  by  all  kinds  of  argu- 
ments that  if  the  cousins  are  married,  the  pre- 
diction comes  true  every  way.  At  last,  the  old 
gentleman,  being  quite  convinced,  gives  in ;  and 
joins  their  hands;  and  leaves  his  daughter  to 
marry  anybody  she  likes;  and  they  are  all  well 
pleased ;  and  the  Gifted  as  well  as  any  of  them. 

"  In  the  middle  of  this  little  family  part}',  gen- 
tlemen, sits  Tom  all  the  while,  as  miserable  as  you 
like.  But,  when  every  thing  else  is  arranged, 
the  old  gentleman's  daughter  says,  that  their 
strange  conduct  was  a  little  device  of  the  waiting- 
maid's  to  disgust  the  lovers  he  had  chosen  for  'em, 
and  will  he  forgive  her?  and  if  he  will,  perhaps  he 
might  even  find  her  a  husband — and  when  she 
says  that,  she  looks  uncommon  hard  at  Tom. 
Then  the  waiting-maid  says  that,  oh  dear  !  she 
couldn't  abear  Mr.  Grig  should  think  she  wanted 
him  to  marry  her;  and  that  she  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  refuse  the  last  lamplighter,  who  was  now 
a  literary  character  (having  set  up  as  a  bill-sticker); 
and  that  she  hoped  Mr.  Grig  would  not  suppose 
she  was  on  her  last  legs  by  any  means,  for  the 
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baker  was  very  strong  in  his  attentions  at  that 
moment,  and  as  to  the  butcher,  he  was  frantic. 
And  I  don't  know  how  much  more  she  might 
have  said,  gentlemen  (for,  as  you  know,  this 
kind  of  young  women  are  rare  ones  to  talk),  if 
the  old  gentleman  hadn't  cut  in  suddenly,  and 
asked  Tom  if  he'd  have  her,  with  ten  pounds  to 
recompense  him  for  his  loss  of  time  and  disap- 
pointment, and  as  a  kind  of  bribe  to  keep  the 
story  secret. 

"  £  It  don't  much  matter,  Sir,'  says  Tom,  c  I 
an't  long  for  this  world.  Eight  weeks  of  marriage, 
especially  with  this  young  woman,  might  recon- 
cile me  to  my  fate.  I  think,'  he  says,  '  I  could 
go  off  easy,  after  that.'  With  which  he  em- 
braces her  with  a  very  dismal  face,  and  groans  in 
a  way  that  might  move  a  heart  of  stone — even  of 
philosopher's  stone. 

"  'Egad,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  c  that  reminds 
me — this  bustle  put  it  out  of  my  head — there  was 
a  figure  wrong.  He'll  live  to  a  green  old  age — 
eighty-seven  at  least !' 

u  '  How  much,  Sir?'  cries  Tom. 

"  '  Eighty-seven  !'  says  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Without  another  word,  Tom  flings  himself 
on  the  old  gentleman's  neck  ;  throws  up  his  hat ; 
cuts  a  caper;  defies  the,  waiting-maid ;  and  refers 
her  to  the  butcher. 
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<e  { You  won't  marry  her  P  says  the  old  gentle- 
man, angrily. 

"  c  And  live  after  it !'  says  Tom.  <  I'd  sooner 
marry  a  mermaid,  with  a  small-tooth  comb  and 
looking-glass.' 

"  { Then  take  the  consequences/  says  the  other. 

"  With  those  words— I  beg  your  kind  attention 
here,  gentlemen,  for  it's  worth  your  notice — the 
old  gentleman  wetted  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  in  some  of  the  liquor  from  the  crucible  that 
was  spilt  on  the  floor,  and  drew  a  small  triangle 
on  Tom's  forehead.  The  room  swam  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  watch-house." 

"  Found  himself  where  ?"  cried  the  vice,  on 
behalf  of  the  company  generally. 

"  In  the  watch-house,"  said  the  chairman.  "  It 
was  late  at  night,  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
very  watch-house  from  which  he  had  been  let  out 
that  morning." 

"  Did  he  go  home  ?"  asked  the  vice. 

"  The  watch-house  people  rather  objected  to 
that,"  said  the  chairman ;  "  so  he  stopped  there 
that  night,  and  went  before  the  magistrate  in  the 
morning.  «  Why,  you're  here  again,  are  you  ?' 
says  the  magistrate,  adding  insult  to  injury ;  *  we'll 
trouble  you  for  five  shillings  more,  if  you  can 
conveniently  spare  the  money.'  Tom  told  him 
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he  had  been  enchanted,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He 
told  the  contractors  the  same,  but  they  wouldn't 
believe  him.  It  was  very  hard  upon  him,  gentle- 
men, as  he  often  said,  for  was  it  likely  he'd  go 
and  invent  such  a  tale?  They  shook  their  heads 
and  told  him  he'd  say  any  tiling  but  his  prayers — 
as  indeed  he  would  ;  there's  no  doubt  about  that. 
It  was  the  only  imputation  on  his  moral  character 
that  ever  1  heard  of." 
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THE  KNIGHT   BANNERET. 

BY   MISS   AGNES    STRICKLAND. 


"  Henry  our  King;  came  over  the  sea, 
With  pomp  and  with  pride  of  chivalry." 

OLD  BALLAD. 

MILES  ARMOURER,  so  called  from  the  craft  to 
which  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  one  of 
those  fortunate  military  adventurers  of  the  reigR 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  who,  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society,  earned  a  passage  to  wealth  and  high 
station  with  the  sword.  He  abandoned  the  anvil, 
and  cast  aside  the  hammer  and  leathern  apron, 
to  join  the  gallant  muster  that  followed  the 
banner  of  their  youthful  sovereign  to  the  fair 
fields  of  France. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  father  and  his  master 
represented  to  Miles  the  folly  of  forsaking  a  craft 
in  which  he  had  acquired  some  skill,  in  the  com- 
mencement, too,  of  a  long  war,  which  was  always 
esteemed  a  golden  season  for  armourers  and  their 
c3 
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men ;  Miles  was  inflexible  in  his  determination 
"  to  do  or  die." 

The  glories  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  were  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  spoils  borne  by 
English  soldiers  from  sacked  cities  and  plundered 
convents,  were  held  in  due  account  by  craftsmen 
who  toiled  hardly  and  grudgingly  for  their  penny 
fee.  Miles,  the  armourer,  considered  that  batter- 
ing French  harness  would  in  all  probability  prove 
a  more  profitable  employment  than  making  and 
mending  English  mail.  Moreover,  he  had  handled 
weapons  of  war  long  enough  to  acquire  a  desire 
to  brandish  them  in  battle-fields*  so  he  helped 
himself  to  the  best  tempered  blade  on  his  master's 
stall,  and  eloped  with  it  to  join  the  royal  arma- 
ment at  Southampton. 

A  prosperous  gale  soon  wafted  him  with  the 
rest  of  his  comrades  to  the  shores  of  Normandy, 
to  him  the  land  of  promise,  where  by  the  dint 
of  hammering  French  casques  to  good  purpose, 
he  beat  his  way  into  King  Henry's  notice,  and 
obtained  immediate  promotion.  Being  possessed 
of  great  strength,  invincible  courage,  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprize  that  rendered  him  insensible  to 
danger,  he  was  soon  considered  one  of  the  boldest 
champions  of  the  English  host,  and  having  rapidly 
advanced  from  step  to  step,  he  was  in  due  time 
honoured  with  the  command  of  a  battalion. 
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At  the  battle  of  Agincourt  he  performed  such 
memorable  services  in  breaking  the  long-impene- 
trable lines  of  the  chivalrous  Alanson,  that  he 
was  deemed  worthy  of  receiving  the  glorious  dis- 
tinction of  knighthood,  under  the  royal  standard 
of  England,  from  the  hand  of  his  victorious 
sovereign. 

"  Your  name?"  said  the  king,  as  he  unsheathed 
his  conquering  sword,  when  Miles,  in  obedience 
to  his  gracious  command,  approached  and  bent 
the  knee  before  him. 

This  usual,  but  unexpected  question  threw  the 
doughty  champion  into  no  slight  perplexity,  for 
he  could  boast  of  none  other  than  that  which  he 
had  received  at  the  baptismal  font.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  a  knight  to  have  a  surname, 
and  the  valiant  Miles  had  only  the  choice  between 
a  derivative  from  his  father's  name,  which  was 
Sim,  or  that  of  his  own  craft.  Neither  of  these 
was  particularly  agreeable  to  the  aspiring  candi- 
date for  the  golden  spurs,  who,  with  glory,  had 
acquired  its  usual  attendant,  pride,  and  was  con* 
scious  that  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  acquiring 
a  name,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  de- 
scendants. Had  he  foreseen  this  circumstance, 
he  would  doubtless  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expediency, 
of  Normanizing  the  plebeian  patronymic  of  Sim's 
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son  (Simson)  into  Fitz  Sim,  in  preference  to  his 
own  appellative  of  Miles  Armourer,  the  name  by 
which  he  had  always  been  known,  both  at  the 
forge  and  in  the  field ;  but  there  is  little  time  for 
deliberations  on  such  delicate  points  when  sove- 
reigns ask  questions.  So  familiar,  too,  was  his 
usual  cognomen  to  the  banneret  elect,  that,  by 
the  mere  force  of  habit,  it  popped  out  unawares 
in  reply  to  King  Henry's  demand. 

"  Rise  up,  Sir  Miles  Armourer,  and  be  thou  a 
valiant  knight  and  true!"  exclaimed  the  royal 
patron  after  he  had  given  him  the  stroke  of 
honour ;  and  Armourer  became  the  family  name 
of  the  hitherto  nameless  son  of  Sim,  the  saddler, 
of  St.  Swithen's  Lane,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
descents  was  deemed  almost  as  illustrious  as  that 
of  Erpingham  or  Wodehouse. 

He  was  a  hero  of  Agincourt  no  less  than  those 
renowned  knights  of  ancient  Norman  blood,  and 
he  assumed  for  his  heraldic  bearings,  two  swords 
crossed  saltierwise  on  a  field  gules,  and  for  a 
crest,  a  stalwart  arm  hammering  a  casque,  pre- 
sumed by  his  descendants  to  be  of  some  noted 
French  champion,  whom  he  quelled  at  Agincourt. 
The  motto,  like  that  which  was  given  by  Henry 
himself  to  the  valiant  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  was 
"frappe  fort"  which  bore  the  two-fold  allusion, 
both  to  his  deeds  of  arms  and  his  former  craft. 
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Sir  Miles  Armourer  had  not  been  employed  in 
the  pursuit  of  fame  alone.  He  had  kept  a  keen 
eye  on  the  main  chance,  and  where  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  plunder  was  to  be  got  he  claimed 
his  share,  even  in  the  allotment  of  tapestry,  linen, 
and  ladies'  garments  He  was  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, that  is,  he  fought  not  only  to  acquire  fame, 
but  riches,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  object. 
He  took  nothing  with  him  to  France  but  his 
weapons  of  war,  and  he  returned  to  England 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  French  convents  and  rifled 
chateaux,  bringing  home  with  him,  in  addition  to 
these  spoils,  and  not  the  least  of  his  trophies,  a 
young,  beautiful,  and  noble  spouse,  the  daughter 
of  a  French  count,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
at  Agincourt,  and  preserved  from  the  promiscuous 
slaughter  that  sullied  the  laurels  won  by  England 
on  that  memorable  day. 

It  was,  however,  rather  to  the  avarice  than  the 
generosity  of  Sir  Miles  Armourer,  that  the  Count 
d'Esparre  was  indebted  for  his  life,  since,  if  we 
must  confess  the  truth,  he  offered  his  captor  a 
ransom  sufficient  to  have  arrested  the  uplifted 
sword  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  pagan  in  all  hea- 
theness, to  say  nothing  of  moving  the  compas- 
sion of  an  English  soldier  of  fortune. 

The  heart  of  the  Christian  knight  was  molli- 
fied. He  led  his  prisoner  to  his  own  tent,  caused 
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his  wounds  to  be  dressed,  paid  him  every  kind 
and  humane  attention,  and  guarded  him  with 
especial  care  from  all  molestation  till  the  hot  blood 
of  battle  had  cooled,  and  then  he  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  the  ransom. 

The  Count  d'Esparre  had  named  ten  thousand 
crowns  for  his  life,  but  when  Sir  Miles  Armourer, 
who  was  eager  to  finger  the  reward  of  his  mercy, 
courteously  intimated  to  his  captive  that  he  was 
ready  to  restore  him  to  liberty  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  it  convenient  to  disburse  that  sum,  the 
French  noble  smiled,  and  replied  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  *•  that  he  believed  he  had,  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  his  life,  spoken  somewhat  hastily,  and 
without  due  consideration,  as  to  his  ability  of  rais- 
ing so  large  a  sum  as  ten  thousand  crowns,  espe- 
cially while  at  a  distance  from  his  estates. 

Sir  Miles  Armourer  looked  very  grave  on  this 
hint,  for  he  perceived  plainly  that  the  French 
Count  had  outwitted  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
ransom,  and  when  he  examined  his  dress  and 
harness,  which  to  outward  appearance  were  very 
fine,  more  narrowly,  he  perceived  the  truth  of 
the  proverb,  "  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,"  for 
the  Count  d'Esparre's  accoutrements  were  gar- 
nished with  nothing  better  than  tinsel,  and  base 
metal  parcel  gilt. 

"  Is  this  the  way  in  which  French  peers  cheat 
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the  chivalry  of  England  into  sparing  their  lives?" 
exclaimed  Sir  Miles  Armourer,  angrily. 

"  Pardonne?  responded  the  captive,  casting  a 
pitiful  look  upon  the  copper  ornaments  of  his 
basinet  from  which  the  malcontent  victor  had 
just  scraped  the  gilding  with  his  dagger. 

"  Come,"  said  Sir  Miles,  <;  I  have  had  a  sam- 
ple of  the  poverty  of  the  land,  and  am  willing  to 
take  a  reasonable  composition,  instead  of  the 
magnificent  sum  with  the  mention  of  which  you 
deceitfully  bribed  me  into  preserving  you  from  the 
slaughter  of  your  countrymen  on  St.  Crispin's  day.1' 

"  Every  thing  a  man  hath  he  will  give  for  his 
life,  most  puissant  knight,"  replied  the  luckless 
Count,  "  and  I  was  ready  to  give  more  than  I 
had,  to  purchase  your  noble  clemency.  I  am  not, 
in  sooth,  master  of  half  the  sum  of  which  I  spake 
in  my  fright." 

"  Hark  ye,  Sir  Count,"  returned  the  English 
banneret,  "  you  have  acted  very  foolishly  in  pro- 
mising so  much  beyond  your  means  of  perform- 
ance, and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  you  might 
have  chanced  to  get  your  weazon  slit  if  you  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  less  magnanimous  mas- 
ter than  myself;  but  if  you  think  to  escape  scot 
free  out  of  mine,  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  am  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  will  not  be  defrauded  of 
the  ransoms  of  such  prisoners  as  render  them- 
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selves  tip  on  that  condition.     Prithee  how  much 
are  you  willing  to  pay  me?'* 

"  Noble  Sir,"  replied  the  count,  "  I  will  pay 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability/ 

44  How  much  may  that  be?''  demanded  Sir 
Miles. 

"  A  thousand  crowns,  an"*  please  you,  valiant 
knight." 

<c  Humph,  is  that  all  ?— well,  disburse  the  same, 
that  I  ;nay  be  rid  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
your  maintenance." 

"  Alack !"  cried  the  French  count,  "  how 
should  I  be  able  to  produce  a  single  sous  unless 
you  release  me  on  my  parole  of  honour,  seeing 
that  you  have,  with  your  own  valiant  hands,  turned 
my  pockets  inside  out,  and  made  all  diligent 
search  among  the  folds  and  plaitings  of  my 
garments  for  money?  Like  yourself,  my  noble 
captor,  I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  carry  very 
little  gold  about  my  person.  But  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  return  to  mine  own  estates,  I  will  do 
my  best  devoir  to  raise  the  ransom  on  which  we 
have  agreed." 

"  But  what  pledge  will  you  give  me  that  you 
will  perform  your  engagement?"  asked  the  knight. 

c<  Sir  knight,"  replied  the  Count  d'Esparre,  "I 
have  a  fair  daughter  in  a  convent  not  many  miles 
from  this  spot,  and  she  shall  be  my  surety." 
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"Is  she  a  nun?" 

"  She  is  intended  for  that  vocation,  but  hath 
not  yet  entered  upon  her  noviciate. 

"  She  is  young,  then?" 

"  She  hath  not  seen  her  twentieth  summer." 

"  And  fair,  you  say  ?" 

"As  the  rose  of  Provence." 

"  Doth  she  sew  well  with  her  needle  ?" 

"  Excellently  ;  she  can  perform  all  sorts  •  of 
stitcheries,  be  they  never  so  puzzling ;  she  can 
emblazon  banners,  and  'broider  coats,  scarfs,  and 
tabards,  as  well  as  the  blessed  virgin  herself. 
Heaven  forgive  me  for  boasting  !  I  speak  not  of 
her  skill  in  carding  and  spinning  wool  and  flax, 
for  these  be  common  handicrafts,  known  unto  pea- 
sant maids  as  well  as  to  noble  virgins." 

"  By  St.  George,  your  girl  seemeth  a  clever 
wench,  Sir  Count,"  exclaimed  Sir  Miles,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  "  but  prithee  can  she  make  a 
pudding  ?*" 

"  She  is  an  incomparable  cook  and  confectioner; 
moreover,  she  can  distil  both  sweet  and  strong 
waters  from  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  herbs  of 
the  field." 

"  And  what  on  earth  could  induce  you,  Sir 
Count,  to  think  of  cooping  up  so  inestimable  a 
damsel  ina  nunnery,  when  there  be  so  many  honest 
men  in  want  of  wives  ? — yea,  and  brave  men, 
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belted  knights,  I  wot,  are  enforced  to  darn  their 
own  hose  as  they  may,  for  lack  of  womanly  assist- 
ance at  their  need,'1  said  the  valiant  banneret. 

"  Alack,"  replied  the  French  noble,  "  I  have 
six  other  damsels  as  well  appointed,  and  almost 
as  fair,  as  Adele,  and  having  neither  maintenance 
nor  suitable  offers  of  marriage  for  any  of  them,  I 
am  compelled  to  shift  for  some  of  them  in  the 
church." 

"  Sir  Count,  I  must  see  this  charming  daughter 
of  yours,  and  if  she  is  as  worthy  of  my  esteem  as 
you  describe  her,  I  will  accept  her  at  your  hands 
in  lieu  of  the  ten  thousand  crowns  which  should 
have  been  the  ransom  of  your  paltry  life." 

"  Good  Sir  Knight,  then  you  will  be  pleased 
to  restore  me  to  liberty,  on  condition  of  my  con- 
tracting my  daughter,  the  lady  Adele  d'Esparre, 
to  you  in  marriage,  and  giving  you  a  written 
order  to  the  Abbess  of  St.  Clotilde,  to  deliver 
her  into  your  hands  as  soon  as  holy  church  shall 
have  made  ye  one." 

"  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  Sir  Count,  if  you 
please ;  I  must  see  the  damsel  first,  and  satisfy 
myself  that  she  is  true  gold  and  no  counterfeit, 
like  your  parcel  gilt  copper  crest  and  ouches 
yonder.  You  have  put  more  than  one  cheat 
upon  me  already,  I  wis,  and  it  shall  be  mine  own 
fault,  if  you  dupe  me  into  contracting  marriage 
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with  a  damsel  who,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, may  turn  out  on  inspection  a  Leah  instead 
of  a  Rachel." 

"  Right  noble  and  puissant  Sir,"  replied  the 
Frenchman,  "you  are  welcome  to  go  to  the  con- 
vent with  me,  and  to  view  the  damsel  without 
her  veil." 

"  And  suppose  I  like  her  not  on  sight?" 

"  Then  I  will  engage  to  pay  you  the  thousand 
crowns  for  my  ransom,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
raised  by  mortgage  or  other  means  on  my 
estates." 

"  You  have  no  ready  money  then  in  your 
coffers  ?" 

"  Not  a  sous.99 

"  Humph  !  You  speak  of  raising  the  thousand 
crowns  on  mortgage,  captive.  Pray,  how  many 
mortgages  are  there  already  on  your  estate  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  six,  brave  Sir." 

"  Wheugh,"  whistled  the  Englishman,  "  I 
must  have  a  look  at  the  damsel  then,  for  some- 
thing I  will  have  in  the  way  of  ransom,  I  swear 
by  my  patron  saint,  and  I  see  small  hopes  of  the 
thousand  crowns." 

The  convent  of  St.  Clotilde  was  not  above  six 
hours'  journey  from  the  spot  where  this  confer- 
ence took  place,  and  thither  jogged  the  English 
banneret  and  the  French  count,  very  sociably. 
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The  twain  were  mounted  withal,  like  the  Black 
Prince  and  the  captive  king  of  France,  on  a 
magnificent  war  charger  and  a  sorry  black  pony ; 
but  the  parallel  went  no  further,  for  instead  of 
imitating  the  oft-praised  magnanimity  of  the  chi- 
valric  Edward,  in  complimenting  his  prisoner 
with  the  best  steed  and  riding  the  little  nag  him- 
self, Sir  Miles  commanded  the  Count  d'Esparre 
to  mount  the  shabby  jog-trot  pony,  and  vaulting 
upon  the  back  of  the  stately  charger  himself,  he 
went  prancing  along  in  pride,  taking  care  how- 
ever  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  noble  cap- 
tive, whom  he  certainly  considered  as  rather  a 
slippery  article. 

The  banneret  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and, 
with  the  characteristic  suspicion  of  low  birth,  he 
began  to  experience  sundry  misgivings  lest  he 
should  have  been  enticed  into  travelling  half  a 
day  on  a  fool's  errand.  «  If  now,"  thought  he, 
"the  young  lady  of  whom  this  Monsieur  Bragga- 
docio has  spoken  in  such  flourishing  terms  should 
prove  as  sorry  a  counterfeit  as  the  tinsel  on  his 
tabard,  or  the  parcel  gilt  copper  on  his  basinet. 
Faugh !  it  makes  my  blood  boil  to  think  how  a 
valiant  English  knight  may  be  deceived  by  these 
parlez-vous  people.  He  has  avouched  this  made- 
moiselle whom  I  am  going  with  him  to  woo  for 
my  lady  wife,  to  be  no  more  than  twenty  years 
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of  age ;  yet  verily  this  is  a  point  upon  which 
many  an  honourable  man  hath  been  deceived, 
and  I  am  no  competent  judge  of  such  matters, 
for  so  long  as  a  lady  looketh  smooth  and  smiling 
and  showeth  neither  wrinkles  nor  grey  hair,  I 
always  take  her  for  a  young  woman,  especially  if 
she  can  show  her  proper  tale  of  teeth,  and  they 
be  neither  black  nor  broken  ;  yet  I  have  been 
told  that  a  woman  of  forty  years  old  may  retain 
a  very  goodly  presence,  so  that  a  man,  if  he  knew 
riot  her  anno  domini,  might  altogether  mistake  her 
for  one  of  five-and-twenty,  which  is  a  very  suita- 
ble age  for  a  wife.  I  cannot  say  that  I  should 
like  my  lady  wife  to  exceed  those  years." 

So  thoroughly  had  the  English  knight  worked 
himself  up  on  the  road,  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Count  d'Esparre  was  beguiling  him  into  a  matri- 
monial bargain  to  the  full  as  deceptive  as  the 
sum  he  had  engaged  to  pay  him  for  his  ransom, 
that  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  Convent  of 
St.  Clotilde,  he  was  in  a  very  morose  humour, 
and  gave  short  and  uncourteous  answers  to  every 
thing  the  count  addressed  to  him. 

The  count,  however,  who  was  very  desirous  of 
accomplishing  two  such  desirable  matters  in  one 
day,  as  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  and  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  his  daughters  to  a  rich  English 
knight,  redoubled  his  complaisance  in  hopes  of 
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propitiating  his  captor, — not  being  aware  that 
the  ci viler  he  was,  the  more  were  his  motives 
suspected  by  the  uncourteous  banneret. 

Sir  Miles  Armourer  had  never  been  admitted 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  nunnery  in  all 
his  life,  and  when  the  porteress,  a  very  spare 
homely  lay  sister,  of  nearly  fifty  years*  standing, 
presented  herself  at  the  grate  to  learn  their  plea- 
sure, his  indignation  fairly  boiled  over,  and  not 
considering  that  the  Count  d'Esparre  could  not 
be  many  months  her  senior,  he  exclaimed  angrily, 
"  Is  this  the  fine  daughter  of  whom  you  have  been 
bragging  in  such  lofty  terms  ?  I  protest  she  is 
the  most  ill-favoured  old  lass  I  have  seen  in  all 
France,  and  I  would  not  marry  her  if  she  were 
Duchess  of  Normandy  and  Anjou ;  but  I  knew 
how  it  would  turn  out;  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
ransom  you  had  the  impudence  to  offer  for  the 
preservation  of  your  beggarly  life." 

"  Of  what  are  you  talking,  most  puissant  knight?" 
asked  the  poor  count,  who  did  not  understand  one 
word  in  ten  that  his  son-in-law  elect  said. 

"  I  was  asking  how  you  dared  to  make  a  fool  of 
your  betters,  Monsieur  Parley-vans,  by  bringing 
an  English  knight  banneret  all  the  way  from 
Maiscencelles  to  look  at  such  a  parchment-faced 
hag  as  that  fine  Mademoiselle  Adele  of  yours." 

"Ah,  man  jolie  Adcle!"   cried  the  count,   who 
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fancied  his  inquirer  was  impatient  for  a  sight  of 
his  fairjiancee,  "  you  shall  see  her  presently,  and 
then  I  trust  your  felicity  will  be  complete." 

66  Felicity,  forsooth,"  muttered  the  English 
knight;  "  I  protest,  that  were  it  not  a  deadly  sin 
to  slay  even  a  Frenchman  in  cold  blood  after 
having  admitted  him  to  quarter,  I  would  teach 
you  what  it  was  to  play  off  your  quips  and  cranks 
with  me." 

The  French  count  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  made  a  profound  obeisance  in  reply  to  this 
speech,  of  which  the  word  felicity  was  the  only 
intelligible  sound  to  his  unpractised  ear. 

"Condescend,"  said  he,  "most  illustrious  cheva- 
lier, to  accompany  me  into  the  parlour  of  the  lady 
abbess,  where  you  shall  enjoy  the  delight  of  gazing 
upon  your  young  and  charming  bride." 

Never  did  any  man  comply  with  so  bewitching 
an  invitation  with  a  worse  grace  than  the  valiant 
banneret.  Slowly  and  sulkily  he  followed  the 
light  skipping  steps  of  his  vivacious  prisoner  into 
the  sacred  parlour  of  the  superior  of  St.  Clotilde, 
without  appearing  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
pressed with  the  privilege  of  gaining  admittance 
to  a  place  in  general  inaccessible  to  any  but  the 
fathers  or  brothers  of  the  consecrated  virgins,  but 
all  his  spleen  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  bright 
face  of  the  youthful  Adele  as  she  sprang  to 
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her  father's  arms,  and,  overwhelming  him  with 
caresses,  exclaimed, 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  dear  father !  you  are  then  spared 
to  us.  I  behold  your  honored  features  once  more. 
You  have  survived  the  frightful  massacre  of 
Agincourt,  and  those  barbarous  English  robbers 
have  not  deprived  me  of  my  father." 

"My  child,  I  must  present  you  to  my  preserver, 
that  thrice  valiant  and  puissant  English  knight, 
Sir  Miles  Armourer." 

"Ah  !  ah  !  an  Englishman  !"  cried  Adele, 
retreating  behind  the  chair  of  her  abbess  for  pro- 
tection, and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  she 
peeped  at  the  visitor  over  her  shoulder,  with  an 
arch  expression  between  alarm  and  curiosity  such 
as  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  physiognomy  of 
a  lively  kitten,  when  a  strange  puppy  enters  her 
presence. 

"Mademoiselle,  Jam  your  humble  servant," 
said  Sir  Miles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
endeavouring  to  imitate  one  of  the  profound 
obeisances  of  the  Count  D'Esparre. 

Adele  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, for  she  had  always  considered  her  father's  bows 
very  ridiculous,  and  she  fancied  the  stout  English 
knight  was  mimicking  him. 

Sir  Miles  Armourer  had  no  suspicion  that  she 
was  laughing  at  him,  so  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
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his  heart  a  second  time  and  made  her  another 
bow,  at  which  she  laughed  more  heartily  than 
before. 

"  Adele,"  said  the  Count  D'Esparre,  "should 
you  like  to  be  married  ?" 

Adele  looked  down  and  tried  not  to  smile,  but 
two  merry  dimples  played  at  bo-peep  in  her 
<lamask  cheeks 

"  Ah,  my  father,11  said  she,  "  men  are  very 
deceitful." 

"  Is  the  damsel  willing  to  become  my  wife  ?" 
demanded  Sir  Miles  Armourer  impatiently. 

"  All  in  good  time,  mine  honoured  captor,"  said 
the  Count  D'Fsparre;  "  I  am  proceeding  to  ascer- 
tain how  she  standeth  affected  towards  you.  Adele, 
my  child,  did  you  ever  see  an  English  knight 
before?" 

Adele  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  him,"  said  her 
father. 

Adele  blushed  and  turned  away  her  head,  for  she 
did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  that  she  thought  an 
Englishman  handsome,  and  Sir  Miles  Armourer 
was  remarkably  so.  She  understood,  moreover, 
from  the  language  of  his  eyes,  which  were  suffi- 
ciently eloquent,  that  he  considered  her  very 
charming,  and  she  suspected  that  he  was  a  suitor 
for  her  hand,  so  she  coquettishly  replied — 

VOL.   I.  D 
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"My  dear  father,  do  not  ask  me  about  English- 
men ;  they  are  our  natural  enemies,  whom  all 
French  maidens  are  bound  to  hate  and  defy." 

"  Maidens  should  not  hate  any  one,  Adele." 

"  Yes,  those  who  are  the  foes  of  their  country, 
and  go  about  to  slay  their  fathers,  and  their 
brethren,  and  their  lovers." 

"  You  have  neither  brethren  nor  lovers  for 
them  to  harm,  and  as  for  your  father,  he,  Adele, 
owes  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  this  valiant  gen- 
tleman, Sir  Miles  Armourer." 

Adele  looked  very  kindly  at  the  banneret,  who 
made  her  another  bow  in  acknowledgment ;  then 
twitching  the  Count  D'Esparre^s  sleeve,  exclaimed, 
"  What  does  she  say,  Sir  Count  ?  Has  she  given 
her  consent  ?" 

"  What  is  the  English  knight  in  such  a  fluster 
about?"  asked  Adele. 

"  He  is  inquiring  of  me,  whether  you  are  will- 
ing to  become  his  wife  ?" 

"  His  wife  !"  echoed  Adele,  "  how  can  I  marry 
an  Englishman ;  they  are  our  born  foes  ?" 

Here  Sir  Miles  Armourer  mustered  up  suffi- 
cient French  to  assure  Adele  that  he  was  her  most 
devoted  lover.  Adele  could  not  help  laughing, 
though  she  began  to  consider  an  English  knight 
a  vastly  agreeable  person. 

"  Adele,"  said  her  father,  "you  are  a  silly  child 
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to  laugh  at  so  puissant  a  champion  as  Sir  Miles 
Armourer,  to  whom  I  stand  indebted  withal  in 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns." 

"  Ten  thousand  crowns,  my  father  !J|  ejaculated 
Adele  in  dismay. 

"  Yes,  Adele,  that  was  the  sum  I  engaged  to 
pay  him  for  my  ransom." 

66  Your  ransom  P* 

"  I  am  his  prisoner,  Adele." 

"  Alas,  alas  !"  cried  Adele,  wringing  her  hands 
and  beginning  to  weep. 

"  You  are  aware,  my  child,  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  pay  so  considerable  a  sum,  even  if  I  sell 
my  fine  old  castle."" 

Adele  sighed  and  shook  her  head  despond  ingly. 
''There  is  one  way,  however,"  continued  he, 
"  whereby  I  may  obtain  my  liberty  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  sous,  but  it  all  depends  on 
you,  Adele." 

"  On.me  P'  exclaimed  Adele,  in  surprise. 

"  Sir  Miles  Armourer  will  forgive  me  my  ran- 
som on  the  condition  of  your  becoming  his  wife." 

The  colour  mounted  to  Adele's  cheeks.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  but  attentively  considered  her 
suitor  through  her  fingers  the  while. 

"  Now,"  continued  her  father,  "  Sir  Miles  Ar- 
mourer is  a  young,  handsome,  and  valiant  knight 
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with  plenty  of  crowns  in  his  purse,  and  I  am- 
really  inclined  to  think  that  you  may  be  much 
happier  as  his  wife  than  if  you  profess  yourself  a 
nun,  and  pass  the  rest  of  your  days  in  a  convent; 
but  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  put  any  force  on 
your  inclinations,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  candidly, 
Adele,  what  are  your  thoughts  on  this  matter." 

Adele  took  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  and,  look- 
ing down,  with  an  arch  smile,  replied,  "  I  am 
quite  of  your  opinion,  my  father/* 

"Sir  Knight,  the  damsel  has  signified  her  con- 
sent/' said  the  count,  turning  to  Sir  Miles  Ar- 
mourer, "  and  you  may  take  her  to  wife  when- 
ever it  lists  you  to  do  so." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  this  very  day,"  exclaimed  the 
knight. 

"  Nay,  tarry  till  her  wedding  garments  be  pre- 
pared," said  the  Count  D'Esparre. 

"  Wedding  garments !''  cried  the  knight,  "  I 
have  a  whole  chest  full  of  ladies'*  gear  at  Harfleur. 
Garments  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  rich  enough 
for  a  queen  of  England's  wear.  Certes,  they  may 
serve  the  wife  of  a  knight.  I  saved  them  from 
my  share  of  the  spoils  for  nuptial  presents  to  my 
bride,  against  it  should  please  some  fair  and  noble 
lady  to  become  my  spouse.*" 

Adele  was  not  so  much  scandalized  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  \\ercorbeille  was  acquired,  as  perhaps 
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she  ought  to  have  been,  but  it  was  according  to 
the  manners  of  the  times,  and  Sir  Miles  Ar- 
mourer was  justly  proud,  not  only  of  his  noble  and 
beautiful  French  bride,  but  also  of  the  splendid 
apparel  in  which  she  made  her  appearance  among 
the  London  ladies  at  the  Easter  pageant  in  Guild- 
hall. 

Adele,  or  Dame  Adela  Armourer,  as  she  was 
henceforth  called,  from  her  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  of  her  new  country,  lived 
and  died  in  ignorance  of  her  husband's  humble 
origin  and  nameless  pedigree,  while  her  gentle 
blood  and  noble  descent  were  duly  prized  and 
vauntingly  set  forth  by  the  valiant  banneret,  who, 
like  all  founders  of  a  new  family,  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  graft  a  scion  from  a  noble 
stock  into  his  unknown  tree. 

The  son  of  Sim,  the  saddler,  notwithstanding 
the  high  military  reputation  he  had  acquired  as 
a  hero  of  Agincourt,  might  vainly  have  sought  to 
ally  himself  with  the  families  of  the  proud  gentry 
of  his  own  country  ;  but  the  offspring  of  Sir  Miles 
Armourer  and  Dame  Adela,  his  wife,  could  boast 
the  blood  of  Fraiikish  sovereigns,  and  the  claims 
of  maternal  ancestry  being  supported  by  their 
father's  acquired  wealth,  found  themselves  entitled 
to  woo  and  wed  the  daughters  of  Mowbrays, 
Percys,  and  Bohuns. 
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SONNET. 

Composed  in  view  of  Eton  College,  after  leaving  a  Son  there 
for  the  first  time. 


How  often  have  I  fix'd  a  stranger's  gaze 

On  yonder  turrets,  clad  in  light  as  fair 

As  this  bright  sun-set  lends,  and  drank  the  air 

Of  learning,  which  from  calm  of  ancient  days 

Breathes  round  them  ever  !    Now,  to  me,  they  wear 

More  solemn  hues ;  methinks  the  radiant  haze 

Which  mantles  them  grows  thick  with  fondest  care, 

And  in  its  gleaming  dazzles  like  the  praise 

Of  youth's  first  efforts, — for  amidst  those  seats 

One  little  student's  heart  expectant  beats 

With  blood  of  mine;  —  O  Heaven!    vouchsafe  him 

power, 

When  I  am  dust,  to  stand  on  this  sweet  place, 
And,  through  the  vista  of  long  years,  embrace, 
With  stainless  joy,  this  first  Etonian  hour. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN  AND  JACOB  TONSON. 


DRYDEN  was  the  first  writer  of  any  significance 
who  composedly  faced  the  world  on  the  solid  and 
settled  basis  of  literary  pursuits.  The  distinction 
has  been  claimed  for  Doctor  Johnson,  but  it 
belongs  to  Dryden.  Literature  was  his  trade  :  he 
not  only  lived  upon  its  wages,  but  was  never 
ashamed  to  own  it.  "  Young  man,"  he  said  to 
Southerne,  who  went  to  him  for  an  epilogue,  "  the 
players  have  had  my  wares  too  cheap."  It  was  a 
man's  own  fault,  after  this,  if  he  was  thought  dis- 
reputable because  he  wrote  for  bread.  I  hope 
that  all  who  live  by  literature,  are  on  this  point 
grateful  and  unforgetful. 

With  the  trading  poet,  arose  the  trading  pub- 
lisher; and  the  Dryden  had  his  Tonson. 

A  respectable  man,  upon  the  whole,  was  Jacob 
Tonson.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber-surgeon  in 
Holborn,  and  thus  purging  and  bleeding  had  come 
to  him  as  a  kind  of  inheritance.  He  began  the 
world  with  nothing  at  all,  and  died  worth  ninety 
thousand  pounds.  The  Spanish  Friar,  I  believe, 
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was  the  first  thing  he  published  for  Dryden ;  and 
the  money  he  paid  for  it,  something  about  twenty 
pounds,  he  borrowed.  A  great  gift  of  fortune 
afterwards  turned  up  for  him  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 
He  got  hold  of  the  original  assignment  of  the 
copyright,  and  the  courts  held  it  good  against 
all  piracies.  The  benevolent  act  of  Anne  had  not 
yet  plundered  authors  on  the  pretence  of  helping 
them,  nor  had  the  public  right  to  rob  been  estab- 
lished against  literature  by  eloquent  and  well-paid 
secretaries  of  state.  It  was  to  the  lap  of  represen- 
tatives and  assignees  of  Milton,  though  in  the 
ungenial  form  of  booksellers,  that  tides  of  wealth 
rolled  in  from  the  ten-pound  epic.  Tonson  was 
grateful,  and  patronized  the  epic  much  in  conse- 
quence. You  see  him  now  among  the  portraits 
of  the  kit-kat  club,  in  a  grave  gown  and  cap,  and 
with  his  hand  so  tightly  clutched  upon  a  book 
that  you  feel  it  to  be  very  dear  to  him.  That 
book  is  the  Paradise  Lost. 

A  great  light  is  thrown  upon  a  man's  life  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  dies.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  fifth  act,  in  the  way  of  lesson,  is  often  worth 
the  matter  of  all  the  five. 

Tonson  was  in  the  thick  of  worldly  comforts, 
reposing  easily  at  his  elegant  suburban  villa,  when 
the  grim  visitant  faced  him.  Poor  Jacob  was  not 
at  all  prepared.  Life  had  not  been  unpleasant  to 
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him,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  it.  Friends 
crowded  his  bedside,  and  they  gave  him  what 
consolation  friends  can ;  still  the  old  man  could 
but  falter  forth  "  Why  am  I  not  allowed  to  live 
a  few  years  more?.. .Oh  !  that  I  could  only  live 
even  two  years  more  !...!  should  then  be".*, 
what?  they  asked..."  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds." 

It  was  a  scene  of  another  kind  that  had  passed 
some  years  before,  in  an  ordinary  house  of  Gerrard 
Street,  Soho ;  the  fifth  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
come  from  Little  Newport  Street.  There,  amidst 
many  signs  of  poverty  and  discomfort,  lay  an  old 
man,  in  the  combined  clutches  of  gout,  gravel, 
and  erysipelas.  Enough  of  bulk  and  corpulence 
remained  to  shew  what  the  shattering  of  his  frame 
had  been.  One  of  his  toes,  inflamed  by  disease, 
had  begun  to  shew  gangrene ;  and  it  was  the 
prayer  of  those  around  the  bed,  a  doctor  and  an 
old  woman,  that  the  limb  should  be  removed. 
"  No,  no,  no  P  still  interrupted  the  patient.  "  I 
am  quite  willing  to  die.  I  am  better  prepared 
for  that,  than  to  live  any  longer.  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  in  love  with  life.  I  am  a  poor  man.  I  am 
an  old  man.  There  is  something  better  for  me 
after  death.  I  should  not  have  long  to  live  in  any 
case  by  the  course  of  nature,  and  I  tell  you  I  will 
not  part  with  one  limb  to  preserve  an  uncomfor- 
D  3 
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table  life  with  the  rest."  And  so  saying,  Dryden 
died. 

The  contrast  throws  curious  light  on  the  past 
worldly  relations  of  the  men.  In  pursuing  the 
subject,  I  do  so  with  no  wish  to  set  up  invidious 
distinctions  between  a  writer's  powers  and  a 
bookseller's  profits.  These  things  accommodate 
themselves  in  the  long  run  more  nearly  than  at 
first  appears ;  and  society,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
is  a  more  level  surface  than  perhaps  any  of  us 
imagine.  Tonson's  well-furnished  death-bed  re- 
vealed but  the  Tantalus  prospect  of  wealth  he  could 
no  longer  reach,  with  every  thing  he  had  laboured 
for,  vanishing;  into  the  last  low  and  narrow  room 
of  Dryden,  there  broke  the  grateful  sense  of  resting 
after  toil,  and  that  all  which  had  been  laboured 
for,  was  at  last  to  begin.  So  finishes  mere  worldly 
wealth,  in  the  vanity  and  vexation  that  have  gone 
to  heap  it  up ;  and  so  pass  the  troubled,  toilsome, 
and  complex  struggles  of  genius,  into  serene  and 
unaltering  shapes  that  live  for  ever. 

Arguments  on  which  genius  may  starve,  cannot 
but  be  pleasant  to  a  great  many  people.  This 
must  not  be  taken  for  one  of  them.  It  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  poetry  can  only  thrive  in  a 
garret,  or  that  it  is  exclusively  through  suffering 
and  sorrow  it  distils  its  medicinal  gums.  It  is  merely 
suggested  that  good  and  evil,  in  matters  of  this 
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kind,  adjust  themselves  more  equitably  than  in  any 
other;  that  where  ideas  do  not  begin  and  end  in 
money,  its  want  is  felt  less  bitterly  than  where  it 
is  life's  sole  aim  and  object;  and  that,  by  a  kind 
and  beneficent  ordering  of  Providence,  where 
injury  and  sorrow  happen  to  have  arisen  to  one 
man,  out  of  his  very  excess  of  sympathy  with  all 
men,  they  are  generally  more  lightly  felt,  and 
always  more  cheerfully  borne.  What  sinks  the 
common  man  into  the  grave,  lifts  the  greater 
man  to  the  stars. 

Dryden  knew  not  half  the  extent  of  his  powers 
till  poverty  and  neglect  descended  on  him.  It 
was  not  while  he  associated  with  the  llochesters 
and  Buckinghams,  that  he  wrote  the  noble  tragedy 
of  Don  Sebastian ;  it  was  not  while  the  sunshine 
of  court  favour  was  upon  him,  that  he  published 
his  translations  of  Juvenal,  Ovid,  and  Virgil. 
In  old  age,  in  sickness,  and  in  solitude,  he 
composed  the  grandest  Lyric  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  in  the  midst  of  sordid  necessities,  and  in 
the  relentless  grasp  of  a  painful  and  mortal 
disease,  he  sent  forth  the  magnificent  Fables. 

More  than  all,  however,  it  becomes  us  to 
recollect... for  it  is  a  praise  too  often  withheld  by 
malignity  or  ignorance.. .that  in  his  later  days 
this  great  writer  was  a  martyr  to  sincerity.  Every 
thing  was  still  within  his  reach  ;  court  favour, 
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worldly  influence,  worldly  wealth ;  if  he  could 
have  brought  himself  to  renounce  the  opinions  he 
had  conscientiously  embraced.  I  say,  most  con- 
scientiously ;  for  Dry  den  had  at  no  period  of  his 
life  steadily  believed  in  the  Protestant  religion. 
His  conversion  to  Popery  was  not  the  desertion 
of  any  other  faith.  He  merely  passed  from  scep- 
ticism, by  a  transition  which  Gibbon  and  many 
strong  minds  since  have  found  most  easy,  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  "  The  court  rather  speaks 
kindly  of  me,"  he  said,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
cousin,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  the  ap- 
proximation of  Tory  and  Whig  had  again  turned 
party  expectation  upon  him,  e;  rather  speaks 
kindly  of  me,  than  does  any  thing  for  me,  though 
they  promise  largely  ;  and  perhaps  they  think 
that  I  will  advance  as  they  go  backward,  in  which 
they  will  be  much  deceived ;  for  I  never  can  go 
an  inch  beyond  my  conscience  and  my  honour. 
If  they  will  consider  me  as  a  man  who  has  done 
my  best  to  improve  the  language,  and  especially 
the  poetry,  and  will  be  content  with  my  acqui- 
escence under  the  present  government,  and  for- 
bearing satire  on  it,  that  I  can  promise,  because 
I  can  perform  it ;  but  I  can  neither  take  the  oaths, 
nor  forsake  my  religion ;  because  I  know  not  what 
church  to  go  to  if  I  leave  the  Catholique;  they  are 
all  so  divided  among  themselves  in  matters  of  faith 
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necessary  to  salvation,  and  yet  all  assuming  the 
the  name  of  Protestants.  May  God  be  pleased  to 
open  your  eyes,  as  he  has  opened  mine.  Truth 
is  but  one;  and  they  who  have  once  heard  of  it, 
can  plead  no  excuse,  if  they  do  not  embrace  it. 
But  these  are  things  too  serious  for  a  trifling 
letter." 

Here,  in  a  quiet,  earnest,  affecting  lone, 
much  is  implied.  It  seems  to  me,  if  other 
corroboration  than  that  of  the  Religio  Laici 
were  needed,  that  it  is  here.  The  hasty  appli- 
cation of  a  false  test  is  indeed  the  secret  of  all  the 
injustice  in  these  matters  done  to  Dryden.  The 
real  test  to  which  the  truth  of  the  great  change 
in  his  opinions  should  have  been  submitted,  is  not 
the  peculiar  time  at  which  the  change  was  made, 
but  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  by  which,  in  the 
face  of  every  possible  temptation,  it  was  unflinch- 
ingly maintained. 

Much  too  often  did  this  temptation  present 
itself,  in  the  respectable  person  of  Mr.  Jacob  Ton- 
son.  A  most  zealous  Whig  when  Whiggery  became 
the  vogue,  the  worthy  publisher  had  not  only 
tried  the  poet  with  all  the  mildest  arts  of  cajolery, 
but  with  all  the  most  impudent  arguments  of 
force ;  and  had  found  that  with  neither  did  he 
make  the  least  impression.  The  great  transla- 
tion of  Virgil  was  then  put  in  hand ;  public  ex- 
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pectation  concerning  it  was  raised  in  a  singular 
degree ;  and  with  this  Tonson  prepared  for  his 
last  effort  on  Dryden's  religious  and  political 
virtue.  "  You  are  poor,"  the  publisher  said. 
"  Dedicate  the  Virgil  to  King  William,  and  I 
will  secure  you  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
profits.  This  is  no  compromise  of  belief.  It 
is  the  fitting  compliment  to  rank."  "  I  will  do 
no  such  thing,"  the  poet  answered.  "Double 
the  profits,  and  on  such  terms  neither  my  con- 
science nor  my  honour  would  suffer  me  to 
take  them.  I  never  can  repent  of  my  constancy, 
since  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer."  The  baffled 
Whig  had  other  arguments  before  he  quite 
surrendered.  He  tortured  Dryden  with  a  series 
of  paltry  annoyances ;  he  disputed  with  him 
about  lines  in  the  claims  for  payment ;  he  paid 
him  in  clipped  coin;  and  at  last  he  flatly  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  named 
in  the  original  agreement,  to  advance  a  shilling 
for  the  notes  to  the  translation.  Still  the  poet 
was  unmoved.  The  anger  he  may  have  felt  went 
no  further  than  a  quiet  jibe.  "  As  you  will,"  he 
said ;  "  the  notes  and  preface  shall  be  short,  so 
you  shall  get  the  more  by  saving  paper." 

It  helps  us  to  estimate  the  bitterness  of  Tonson's 
disappointment  in  this  matter,  when  we  find,  as 
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Dryden  himself  expresses  it  in  a  letter  to  his  son 
Charles,  he  had  so  thoroughly  "  prepared  the 
book,"  with  a  view  to  this  designed  dedication, 
that,  "  in  every  figure  of  ^neas,  he  has  caused 
him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  with  a 
hooked  nose." 

Old  Jacob,  by  deep  judgment  sway'd, 

To  please  the  wise  beholders, 
Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-nosed  head 

On  young  JEneas'  shoulders. 

To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 

Methinks  there's  little  lacking  ; 
One  took  his  father  pick-a-pack, 

And  t'other  sent  his  packing. 

But  though  Dryden  could  afford  to  treat  his 
bookseller's  attempts  to  injure  him,  in  fame  or 
in  purse,  with  quiet  contempt  and  disregard, 
there  were  injuries  in  feeling  for  which  he  exacted 
grave  revenge.  He  found,  in  the  course  of  these 
transactions,  that  Tonson's  unscrupulous  zeal  had 
dared  to  intercept  the  letters  of  Charles  Dryden, 
written  to  him  from  Rome.  This  young  man 
held  an  office  in  the  Vatican,  and  honest  Jacob 
thought  that  letters  from  that  quarter  might  be 
of  dangerous  influence  while  matters  remained 
undecided.  On  this  discovery,  the  poet's  patience 
ceased ;  for  the  master  passion  of  his  old  age  was 
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the  love  he  bore  his  children.  Tonson  suddenly 
received,  through  the  hands  of  a  friend,  this  flat- 
tering triplet,  and  a  brief  message  : 

With  leering  looks,  bull-faced,  and  freckled  fair, 
A\rilh  t\vo  left  legs,  and  Judas-coloured  hair, 
And  frowsy  pores,  that  taint  the  ambient  air  ... 

"  Tell  the  dog,"  added  the  great  satirist  of  his 
day,  "  that  he  who  wrote  these  can  write  more." 

The  dog  was  satisfied  with  the  specimen,  and 
crouched  down  at  once;  but  from  this  instant,  any 
thing  like  good  understanding  was  at  an  end. 
Dryden  had  added  to  the  alarm  in  no  small 
degree,  by  threatening  to  leave  the  Virgil  half 
translated  ;  and  when  he  was  prevailed  on  to  re- 
sume, it  was  with  a  note  of  somewhat  equivocal 
conciliation.  "  Upon  trial,  I  find  all  of  your 
trade  are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others ; 
therefore  I  have  not  wholly  left  you.!>  To  wholly 
leave  the  poet  was  at  no  time  the  publisher's  in- 
terest, and  the  only  notice  he  took  of  the  note  was 
to  do  something  more  to  realize  its  good  opinion. 
While  he  sent  Congreve  to  moderate  Dryden's 
wrath,  he  seems  to  have  so  manoeuvred  the  lists 
of  what  was  called  the  second  subscription  to  the 
Virgil,  that,  by  dint  of  excessive  trade  deductions, 
the  poet's  profits  were  almost  wholly  swallowed 
up.  We  gather  this  from  one  of  Dry  den's  most 
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characteristic  tellers.  "  Mr.  Tonson,"  he  wrote, 
and  this  was,  in  quiet  or  in  storm,  his  invariable 
mode  of  address,  "Mr.  Tonson,  some  kind  of  in- 
tercourse must  be  carried  on  betwixt  us  while  I 
am  translating  Virgil.  Therefore  I  give  you  no- 
tice that  I  have  done  the  seventh  Eneid  in  the 
country ;  and  intend  in  some  few  days  hence  to  go 
upon  the  eighth  :  when  that  is  finished,  I  expect 
fifty  pounds  in  good  silver  ,  not  such  as  I  have  had 
formerly.  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  gold,  neither 
will  I ;  nor  stay  for  it  beyond  four-and-twenty 
hours  after  it  is  due.  I  thank  you  for  the  civility 
of  your  last  letter  in  the  country  ;  but  the  thirty 
shillings  upon  every  book  remains  with  me.  You 
always  intended  I  should  get  nothing  by  the 
second  subscriptions,  as  I  found  from  first  to  last. 
And  your  promise  to  Mr.  Congreve,  that  you  had 
found  a  way  for  my  benefit,  which  was  an  encou- 
ragement to  my  pains,  came  at  last,  for  me  to  de- 
sire Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  Mr.  Costerman  to 
gather  for  me.  I  then  told  Mr.  Congreve,  that  I 
knew  you  too  well  to  believe  you  meant  me  any 
kindness :  and  he  promised  me  to  believe  ac- 
cordingly of  you,  if  you  did  not.  But  this  is 
past ;  and  you  shall  have  your  bargain,  if  I  live 
and  have  my  health.  You  may  send  me  word 
what  you  have  done  in  my  business  with  the  Earl 
of  Derby :  and  I  must  have  a  place  for  the  Duke 
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of  Devonshire.  Some  of  your  friends  will  be  glad 
to  take  back  their  three  guinneys.  The  Countess 
of  Macclesfield  gave  her  money  to  Will,  Plowden 
before  Christmas ;  but  he  remembered  it  not,  and 
payd  it  not  in.  Mr.  Aston  tells  me,  my  Lord 
Derby  expects  but  one  book.  I  find  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  my  Lord  Petre  are  both  left 
out ;  but  my  Lady  Macclesfield  must  have  a  place, 
if  I  can  possibly :  and  Will.  Plowden  shall  pay 
you  in  three  guinneys,  if  I  can  obtain  so  much 
favour  from  you.  .1  desire  neither  excuses  nor 
reasons  from  you;  for  I  am  but  too  well  satisfyed 
already." 

And,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  neither  ex- 
cuses nor  reasons  did  the  bookseller  further 
give.  What  has  been  called  the  <(  mercantile 
obstinacy"  of  Tonson  was  proof  even  against 
this  wrathful  missive ;  since  none  of  these  persons, 
for  whom  the  writer  so  peremptorily  demands  a 
place  among  the  first  subscribers,  appear  in  that 
list.  The  poet,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  relapsed  into 
a  fatigued  indifference ;  and  so  ended  these  Sortes 
Virgilianae.  Great  fame  flowed  in  upon  Dryden ; 
enormous  profits  rewarded  Tonson :  and  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  vexations  of  both,  with  the 
soreness  which  each  had  inflicted  on  the  other, 
thus,  after  their  respective  tastes,  found  at  once 
appropriate  remedy. 
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Only  one  transaction  more  remained  between 
them,  and  it  was  the  memorable  bargain  for  the 
Fables.  Even  in  the  short  time  that  had  passed 
since  the  publication  of  the  Virgil,  Dryden's  bo- 
dily strength  had  seriously  declined,  and  of  this 
Tonson  knew  to  avail  himself,  nor  scrupled  to 
do  it.  The  poet's  irascibility  of  temper,  which 
bodily  infirmities  made  more  frequent  at  the  same 
time  that  they  made  it  much  less  lasting,  had  like- 
wise ceased  to  a  great  extent  to  affect  the  book- 
seller's comfort.  Thus  we  find  Dryden,  in  this 
last  commercial  transaction  of  his  life,  more  than 
ever  at  a  worldly  disadvantage;  and  it  is  that 
also,  wherein,  perhaps  most  strongly,  the  charac- 
ters of  both  the  men  appear.  To  convey  to  the 
reader  such  an  impression  of  it  as  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  has  given  to 
myself,  I  have  thrown  it  into  the  form  of  an 
Imaginary  Dialogue. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  March,  1698,  when  Dryden 
had  passed  his  sixty-seventh  year,  that  he  might 
be  seen,  no  doubt  with  feeble  steps  and  slow,  on 
his  way  from  Gerrard  Street  to  the  Strand,  where, 
almost  opposite  Catherine  Street,  stood  the  goodly 
shop  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson.  The  poet  had  been 
labouring  hard  for  many  months.  "  I  am  still 
drudging,"  he  wrote  to  a  female  friend  a  few  days 
before,"  at  a  book  of  Miscellanies,  which  I  hope 
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will  be  well  enough  ;  if  otherwise,  threescore  and 
seven  may  be  pardoned."  The  object  that  had 
driven  him  to  the  drudgery,  though  he  does  not 
mention  that,  claimed  pardon  too.  In  the  midst 
of  much  sickness  and  exhaustion,  consequent  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  translation  of  Virgil;  worn 
out  with  study  and  oppressed  with  fortune,  as  he 
had  said  of  himself  in  the  preface  to  that  work  ; 
a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  him  from  Rome.  He  heard 
of  the  dangerous  sickness  of  his  son  Charles,  who 
had  met  with  an  accident  in  that  city,  and  whose 
sole  chance  of  life  lay  in  his  instant  removal  to 
England.  Without  a  murmur,  the  old  man  re- 
sumed his  pen.  He  saw  that  he  was  to  perish  in 
the  harness,  and  offered  no  vain  resistance  to  the 
hard  decree.  "  If  it  please  God  that  I  must  die 
of  over  study,1'  he  wrote  to  Tonson,  "  I  cannot 
spend  my  life  better  than  in  preserving  Charles." 
It  was  with  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  sacred  toil 
that  the  poet  now  sought  the  bookseller. 

William  Congreve,  then  a  young  man  of  nine- 
and-twenty,  but  already  the  much-admired  writer 
of  the  <k  Old  Bachelor,"  the  "  Double  Dealer," 
"Love  for  Love,'1  and  the  "Mourning  Bride"... 
met  Dryden  at  Tonson's  door.  The  last  popular 
writer  of  the  day  was  of  course  worshipped  by 
the  publisher ;  the  popular  writer  himself,  more 
disinterestedly,  worshipped  the  poet;  and  his  pre- 
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sence  had  been  solicited  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
others  of  a  like  nature,  to  mediate  between  them. 
Dryden  was  not  safe  in  that  last  old  age  of  his, 
alone  with  Tonson.  "  Pray  do  not  go  yet,"  he  had 
said  some  short  time  before  to  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who,  when  a  young  man,  visited  him,  and  was 
taking  his  leave  as  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  "do 
not  go.  That  is  Tonson.  Take  care  not  to  leave 
before  he  goes  away.  I  have  not  completed  the 
sheet  which  I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave 
me  unprotected,  I  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to 
which  his  resentment  can  prompt  his  tongue." 
The  present  interview  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
thus  imagined. 


Dryden.     Jacob  Tonson.     Congreve. 

Dryden.  Well,  Mr.  Tonson,  I  have  brought 
the  verses. 

Tonson.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dryden  ? 
Your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Congreve.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  look  so  well,  and  that  our 
worthy  old  friend  has  been  able  to  walk  so  far. 
Ah,  Mr.  Congreve,  I  was  at  LincolnVInn  Fields 
last  night,  Sir,  and  saw  the  sublime  tragedy  once 
again. ..No,  Benjamin,  no;  we  will  take  no  more 
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sets  of  the  Shakspeare  at  present... Sir,  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess.  She  was  just  opposite  to  me,  Mr. 
Congreve,  and  continual  crying  had  made  her 
face  so  red... 

Ccngreve.  That  it  will  save  her  the  cost  of 
paint  for  some  days,  I  hope.  Well,  I'm  glad  of 
it,  Jacob.  But  I'll  spare  you  the  trouble  of  any 
more  compliments  just  now.  If  you  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  Mr.  Dryden  you  will  discover  that 
he  is  not  very  strong,  and  what  we  have  come  to 
do,  we  had  better  do  at  once.  Lead  the  way, 
therefore,  to  that  rascally  recess  of  yours,  the 
sanctum.  And  take  care  your  friend  Collier  don^t 
get  hold  of  the  name,  or  hell  denounce  it  as  an 
irreverent  allusion  to... why  what  a  confounded 
noise  you  make  on  the  stairs  ! 

Tonson.  The  young  men  in  the  shop,  Mr. 
Congreve.  They  are  very  young,  and... pray  take 
the  large  chair,  Mr.  Dryden. 

Dryden.  Thank  you ;  this  will  do.  Mr.  Ton- 
son,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  this  matter 
to-day.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  to-morrow, 
poor  Charles  will  be  in  England... These  sons 
have  been  my  inspiration  here,  Congreve.  Well, 
well !  they  are  health  to  me  in  my  sickness, 
though  now  and  then  they  make  it  sad  and 
sorrowful.  I  bred  them  up  to  learning,  Wil- 
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liam,  far  beyond  my  fortune,  and  now  they  are 
grown  to  man's  estate,  well  worthy  of  it.  They 
are  much  too  full  of  hope  to  be  neglected,  though 
I  want... I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Tonson.  I 
have  laboured,  I  think,  with  good  success.  Here 
are  the  verses. 

Tonson.  Oh  !  the  new  volume  of  Miscellanies, 
Mr.  Dryden? 

Dry  den.  Yes...  as  you  know...  as  you  know 
very  well.  It  will  make  an  indifferent  large 
volume  in  folio,  and  Everingham  shall  not  print 
it... Something  pleases  you  there,  Congreve ?  I 
am  glad  of  it.  They  pleased  me. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 

The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet, 

Which  once  inflamed  my  soul,  and  still  inspires  my  wit! 

They  are  good  verses. 

Congreve. 

"  If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine 
Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  censures  mine ; 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace, 
Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace, 
With  riotous  excess,  a  priestly  race." 

My  dear  Dryden,  I  cannot  wonder  to  see  your 
hand  tremble  after  inflicting  such  blows  as  these. 

Dryden.  Tolerable  now,  are  they  not  ?  Very 
well,  Congreve,  to  have  been  written  by  an  old 
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man  betwixt  the  intervals  of  his  physic  ?  Mr. 
Tonsqn,  they  are  worth  more  than  sixpence  a 
line  ! 

Tonson.  You  seem  very  much  in  love  with 
them  yourself,  Mr.  Dryden :  but  that  is  an  old 
failing  of  yours. 

Dryden.  Well,  Sir,  and  why  should  it  not 
be?  It's  a  vanity  common  to  everybody,  I  sup- 
pose, to  set  some  value  on  what  they  do;  and  it  is 
better  for  me  to  own  the  failing  myself,  than  let 
such  as  you  tell  it  to  the  world  for  me. 

Tonson.  That  must  happen  to  be  according 
to  one's  particular  taste,  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should 
think.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  to  own... 

Dryden.  Why  should  I  not  own  it,  Sir?  For 
what  other  reason  have  I  spent  my  life  in  this 
unprofitable  study?  Why  am  I  grown  infirm 
and  old  in  seeking  so  barren  a  reward  as 
fame?  For  what  reason  else  should  I  have  cast 
my  lot  among  dunces  and  cormorants,  who  keep 
my  body  bare  to  get  at  my  brains  the  better?... 
No,  Congreve,  let  me  speak... I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Tonson,  that  the  same  parts  and  application 
which  have  made  me  a  poet,  might  have  raised 
me  to  such  worldly  honours,  that  instead  of 
to-day's  anger  at  this  insult,  it  had  been  pity  at 
your  humiliation. 
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Tonson.  Mr.  Dryden,  you  always  lose  your 
temper...  % 

Congreve.  And,  damn  it,  Mr.  Tonson,  you 
never  have  any  to  lose.  Why  don't  you  fly  into 
a  passion  and  let  us  have  done  with  it?  Can't 
the  zeal  of  the  devil's  house  eat  you  up,  if  the 
other  doesn't  happen  to  lie  hereabouts?  Come, 
man... don't  sulk.  You  look  as  dreary  as  if,  to 
spite  us  all,  you  had  turned  author  and  written 
for  yourself,  and  were  counting  up  the  profits. 
Be  wise  in  time,  Jacob.  I  know  what  it  is  that 
disorders  you.  You  cannot  do  without  us.  You 
know  you  must  pay  to  have  us.  Now  do  look 
your  parting  money  in  the  face  like  a  man,  and 
don't  make  these  wry  mouths  at  it. 

Tonsvn.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Congreve,  it  is  not 
that.  In  comparison  with  feeling  and  religious 
worth,  money  is  dirt... 

Cangreve.  I  wish  it  were  dirt,  my  dear  Jacob, 
and  that  I  had  the  washing  of  your  hands.  But 
it  is  not  dirt  to  me,  nor  to  Mr.  Dryden.  And 
as  for  religion,  perhaps  in  matters  of  this 
kind  you  had  better  leave  it  down  stairs.  No 
doubt  you  are  making  out  many  long  bills  by 
Mr.  Jeremy  Collier's  Short  View... you  needn't 
apologize,  man . .  .and  those  zealous,  straight-haired, 
smug-faced  youths  behind  your  counter,  look  as 
if  they  were  put  there  to  sell  small  parcels  of 
VOL.  i.  E 
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religion  along  with  it.  But  yet... a  word  in  your 
ear... with  all  your  thriving  trade,  you  cannot 
afford  to  send  that  poor,  great  old  man  away 
without  completing  this  day's  bargain.  I  know 
it.  Tonson,  don't  be  a  fool.  Listen,  while  he 
does  not.  His  hearing  is  not  so  good  as  it  was, 
but  he  has  not  lost  his  strength ;  his  satire  is  as 
good  as  ever,  though  his  memory  perhaps  not 
quite.  Now,  really,  I'm  sorry  you  compel  me 
to  refresh  yours.  Don't  you  see  what  I  mean  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  message  sent  to  you  once 
from  Gerrard  Street? 

"With  leering  look..." 

Tonson.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Dryden,  that  I  should 
have  offended  you.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Congreve, 
is  anxious  to... 

Congreve.  Yes,  I  am.  Now  let  us  to  busi- 
ness, and  be  as  brief  as  we  can  about  it.  The 
understanding  that  brings  us  together  was  for  ten 
thousand  verses  at  sixpence  a  line ;  to  be  made 
up  to  three  hundred  pounds  on  the  demand 
for  a  second  impression.  Now,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Tonson... 

Tonson.  Indeed,  Mr.  Congreve,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  advance  upon  that  sum.  I 
thought  I  never  could  afford  to  give  so  much 
when  Mr.  Dryden  wrote  to  me.  An  author  has 
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a  great  many  feelings,  Mr.  Congreve,  upon  my 
word  I  believe ;  but  I  would  entreat  you  to  be 
pleased  to  consider  that  a  bookseller  has  a  great 
many  risks  and  anxieties.  The  last  volume  of 
the  Miscellanies  did  not  go  off  so  well  as  some 
of  the  earlier  ones;  and  indeed,  Mr.  Congreve, 
and  Mr.  Dryden  knows  it,  there  were  some 
poems  by  Mr.  Crown e  in  the  earlier  ones,  for 
which  I  did  not  give  more  than  twopence  a  line, 
and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Dryden  say  that  Mr. 
Crowne  had  some  genius. 

Dryden.  I  may  have  said  so.  My  father 
knew  his  mother.  But  I  am  quite  content  with 
the  arrangement  as  Mr.  Tonson  insists  on  it;  it 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  me  to  have  the  money 
to-day.  And  I  beg  of  you,  Sir,  to  take  great  care 
of  the  printing.  Any  faults  of  the  old  description 
will  disoblige  me  eternally.  As  I  told  you  just 
now,  I  would  rather  not  have  that  fellow  Ever- 
ingham  print  for  me  at  all. 

Tonson.  Have  you  finished  the  verses,  then, 
Mr.  Dryden  ? 

Dryden.  No,  not  quite.  But  it  is  the  same 
thing.  I  have  brought  more  than  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  with  me.  I  might  have  finished 
them,  Mr.  Tonson,  but  since  we  are  to  have 
nothing  but  new  in  this  volume,  I  was  resolved 
we  will  have  nothing  but  good.  You  need  not 
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be  afraid  to  leave  me  to  supply  the  quantity.  I 
think  I  shall  meddle  with  Homer  again,  for  I 
care  not  who  translates  him  beside  me.  Let  him 
be  friend  or  foe,  I  will  please  myself,  and  not 
give  up  in  consideration  of  any  man.  You'll  have 
more  than  the  quantity  if  I  do  this,  Mr.  Tonson  ; 
you  will  have  more  than  the  quantity  by  leav- 
ing it  to  me ;  and  it  will  compensate  you  for  our 
old  dispute  about  the  Ovid.  So  better  leave  it 
to  me. 

Tonson.  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Dryden, 
but  you  must  indeed  please,  Sir,  to  remember, 
that  upon  my  first  proposal  about  the  third 
Miscellany... 

Congreve.  Oh,  curse  that  third  Miscellany ! 
What  on  earth  can.  we  have  to  do  with  that 
third  Miscellany  to-day  ?  I  must  really  be  off  to 
Wills'. 

Tonson.  Be  pleased  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Con- 
greve, but  as  Mr.  Dryden  proposes  something  of 
the  same  kind  now,  I  merely  wished  to  remind 
him  what  I  got  by  leaving  it  to  him  then.  My 
first  offer  to  him  at  that  time  was  fifty  pounds, 
and  he  asked  if  it  should  not  be  guineas,  and 
said  I  should  not  repent  it;  upon  which,  Mr. 
Congreve,  I  assure  you,  I  immediately  complied  ; 
and  left  it  wholly  to  him,  what;  and  for  the 
quantity,  too:  and  I  declare  it  was  the  farthest 
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in   the  world   from   my  thoughts,   Sir,   that  by 
leaving  it  to  him  I  should  have  had  the  less. 

o 

Congreve.  I  dare  say  it  was  !  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

Tonson.  But  I  had  the  less,  Mr.  Congreve; 
and  I  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  had  the 
Ovid  then ;  for  I  mentioned  several  authors  to 
Mr.  Dryden,  and  did  not  name  him.  And  then, 
Sir,  Mr.  Dryden  wrote  to  me  from  the  country. 
Here  is  his  letter;  after  seeking  for  it  more  than 
six  months,  I  found  it  yesterday. 

Congreve.  Well,  read  it.  That  is  worth 
listening  to,  I  warrant... Be  wary  there  of  cor- 
rections, Dryden  ;  you  may  use  that  pen  too 
freely. 

Tonson.  Now  the  letter  says :  "  I  am  trans- 
lating about  six  hundred  lines,  or  somewhat  less, 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Metamorphoses."  That 
was  the  very  first  time,  Sir,  I  had  heard  of  it. 
"  If  I  cannot  get  my  price,  which  shall  be  twenty 
guineas,  I  will  translate  the  whole  book;  which, 
coming  out  before  the  whole  translation,  will 
spoil  Tate's  undertakings.  'Tis  one  of  the  best  I 
have  ever  made,  and  very  pleasant."  It  was  very 
pleasant,  Mr  Congreve.  "  This,  with  Hero  and 
Leander,  and  the  piece  of  Homer  (or,  if  it  be 
not  enough,  I  will  add  more),  will  make  a  good 
part  of  a  Miscellany.*"  Now,  I  don't  want  to  rip 

E2 
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up  old  grievances,  Mr.  Congreve,  but  indeed  I 
was  not  used  well  in  that  affair.  Mr.  Dryden 
will  excuse  me,  but  I  never  related  it  to  you,  Sir. 
It  was  from  Mr.  Motteaux,  the  bookseller,  I 
learnt  it ;  and  you  may  suppose  it  hurt  me  very 
much,  to  find  that  whilst  I  was  resolving  without 
any  more  hesitation  to  accede  to  Mr.  Dryden's 
terms,  Mr.  Dryden,  on  his  arrival  in  town,  went 
directly  to  that  gentleman's  shop,  and  offered 
him  the  translation  for  twenty  guineas.  Well, 
Sir,  Mr.  Motteaux  refused.  Mr.  Dryden  looks 
surprised,  but  Mr.  Motteaux  told  me  so  after- 
wards, when  we  became  friends.  And  he  told 
me,  Mr.  Congreve,  exactly  how  much  Mr.  Dry- 
den had  translated.  It  was  to  the  end  of  the 
story  of  Daphnis.  You  see,  Sir,  this  must  have 
been  true,  by  reason  the  number  of  lines  Mr. 
Dryden  mentions  in  this  very  letter  I  found  yes- 
terday, agrees  with  the  quantity  of  lines  that  so 
much  of  the  first  book  makes;  which  upon  count- 
ing the  Ovid  I  found  to  be— in  the  Latin,  566  ; 
in  the  English,  759.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  lines,  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Dryden  offered 
Mr.  Motteaux  for  twenty  guineas ;  and  now, 
Sir,  what  do  you  suppose  I  paid  a  week  after 
for  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
lines?  You  are  a  just  man,  Mr.  Congreve,  and 
will  intercede  for  some  concession  to  me  no.w 
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on  behalf  of  those  old  scores.  Mr.  Motteaux 
might  have  had  759  lines  for  twenty  guineas, 
another  759,  of  course,  for  another  twenty;  that 
makes,  for  forty  guineas,  1518  lines:  and  1446 
were  all  I  had  for  fifty  guineas  !  I  paid,  you  see, 
Mr.  Congreve,  ten  guineas  above  forty  guineas, 
and  got  seventy-two  lines  less  for  fifty  guineas,  in 
proportion,  than  Mr.  Motteaux  might  have  had 
for  forty  guineas.  I  am  sure,  then,  I  am  entitled 
to  the  balance  of  some  favour  just  now.  That  is 
all  I  would  be  bold  enough  to  urge,  Mr.  Con- 
greve. Mr.  Dryden  himself  was  pleased  to  use 
me  much  kindlier  in  Juvenal,  which  is  not 
reckoned  so  easy  to  translate  as  Ovid... 

Congreve.  My  dear  friend,  what  is  the  matter? 

Dryden.  I  am  weary,  Congreve.  We  had 
better,  perhaps,  go  home.  I  am  weak.  The 
fever,  I  find,  has  not  quite  left  me.  Ah,  Congreve, 
Congreve,  one  would  have  thought  it  was  enough 
for  one  age,  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and 
starved  Mr.  Butler. 

Tonson.  Nay,  Mr.  Congreve,  I  entreat  that 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  listen  to  me.  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  Dryden,  I  would  rather  have  your  good 
will  than  any  man's  alive.  You  will  not  go 
without  some  settlement,  Mr.  Dryden  ?  I  had 
already  drawn  up  a  kind  of  agreement... 

Congreve.  Will  you  ratify  the  agreement  then, 
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and  pay  the  money?  Answer  at  once,  Mr. 
Tonson.  I  reproach  myself  with  listening  so 
long  to  what  could  only  end,  as  it  began,  in 
selfishness. 

Tonson.  Why,  indeed,  here  is  the  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Congreve,  you  see,  all  drawn  out,  as 
I  said.  It  only  wants  the  signatures,  and  the 
dates  of  the  money  payment. 

Dryden.  That  I  must  have  now,  if  at  all.  I 
cannot  wait.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  dates  in 
this  payment.  It  is  of  little  use  for  me,  perhaps, 
to  think  of  dates  again. 

Tonson.  Now,  really,  you  are  very  hard,  Mr. 
Dryden.  I  am  indeed  not  so  wealthy  a  man, 
Sir,  as  you  are  pleased  to  think  me.  But  as  I 
have  always  desired  to  shew  my  obligations  to 
you,  Sir,  if  our  friend,  Mr.  Congreve,  will  gua- 
rantee the  supply  of  the  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  lines,  and  if  you,  Sir,  will  con- 
sent to  the  very  immaterial  delay  of  five  days, 
that  I  may  exactly  ascertain  in  the  course  of  them 
what  precise  matters  these  lines  will  consist  of,  I 
will  do  my  best  by  the  25th  to  scrape  together 
the  money  for  you.  You  both  agree  ?  Then 
Mr.  Congreve  and  Benjamin  Portlock  shall  wit- 
ness our  signatures.  And  perhaps,  Mr.  Dryden, 
now  that  it  is  settled,  you  will  be  able  to  eat  a 
little.., 
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Dryden.  Oh  no,  Mr.  Tonson;  no  matter  for* 
that.  It  is  a  charge  to  you,  and  I  care  not 
for  it... No,  Congreve,  I  see  nothing  to  object 
to  in  this  agreement,  except  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  probability  of  a  second  payment,  he  has 
omitted  to  mention  my  executors... Pray  insert 
the  words,  Mr.  Tonson.  I  scarcely  think  that  I 
shall  live  myself  to  receive  any  more  of  this  much 
loved  money  of  yours;  so  hardly  laboured  for, 
and  so  reluctantly  paid. 


When  Doctor  Johnson  was  engaged  upon  his 
Life  of  Dryden,  he  found  among  Jacob  Tonson's 
papers,  entrusted  to  him  by  his  grand-nephew, 
"  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,"  the  following 
written  memorial  of  this  interview : — 

"  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  to  John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  or  order;  on  the  25th  of  March,  1698-9, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  con- 
sideration of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the  said 
John  Dryden,  Esq.,  is  to  deliver  to  me,  Jacob 
Tonson,  when  finished,  whereof  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  are  already  in 
the  said  Jacob  Tonson's  possession.  And  I  do 
hereby  further  promise,  and  engage  myself,  to 
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make  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas,  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  the 
said  John  Dryden,  Esq.,  his  executors,  administra- 
tor^ or  assignees)  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand  verses.  In 
witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  this  20th  day  of  March,  1698-9. 

"  JACOB  TONSON. 

"  Sealed  and  delivered,  being 
first  duly  stampt,  pursuant  to 
the  acts  of  parliament  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  presence 

of 

"  BEN.  PORTLOCK. 

"  WILL.  CONGREVE." 

It  had  meanwhile  found  a  printed  memorial  in 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  books  of  the  English 
language,  The  Fables;  the  noblest  monument  of 
the  genius  of  their  writer.  In  their  original  form, 
they  contained  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred 
verses  beyond  the  quantity  guaranteed  by  Con- 
greve.  It  was  thus  amid  the  most  grinding  inci- 
dents of  poverty,  and  in  immediate  contrast  to 
the  remorseless  and  close-shut  coffers  of  the 
publisher,  that  the  superabundant  wealth  of  the 
poet's  genius  overflowed  all  restraints  at  last,  and, 
regardless  of  such  things  as  Tonsons  in  the  world 
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around  it,  poured  itself  freely  forth  to  gladden 
future  generations. 

Dryden  did  not  live  to  see  the  second  impres- 
sion called  for.  He  died  at  daybreak  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1700.  His  great  spirit  had  burnt 
brightly  to  the  last.  To  the  last  he  was  writing 
in  all  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  powers,  and 
in  assertion  of  that  unapproached  supremacy  as 
the  literary  sovereign  of  his  age,  which  he  had 
steadily  maintained  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Tonson  survived  him  some  years,  and  died  at  last, 
in  the  circumstances  related,  at  his  country  seat 
in  Surrey. 

It  has  not  been  attempted  to  set  up  class-dis- 
tinctions, or  imply  invidious  comparisons,  in  this 
illustration  of  a  point  of  literary  history.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  do  so.  The  public  have 
quite  altered  these  matters  since  the  days  of 
Dryden.  Their  direct  interference  has  placed 
upon  a  basis  entirely  different  the  whole  question 
of  literature  and  literary  pursuits.  A  writer  of 
any  merit  is  now  as  little  dependant  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  publisher,  as  on  the  more  degrading 
charity  of  a  patron.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  far 
from  supposing  that  even  if  this  were  not  so, 
such  examples  as  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson's  would  be 
at  all  generally  followed.  Reasons  for  imagining 
the  direct  reverse  exist  in  abundance.  But  so 
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many  absurd  things  had  been  said  of  the  Ton- 
sons,  especially  of  this  Jacob,  and  of  the  patron- 
age experienced  at  his  hands  by  literature  and 
learned  men,  that  I  thought  it  worth  while  to 
look  into  the  matter  a  little  more  closely,  and 
took  the  case  of  Dryden  as  including  innumera- 
ble others  of  infinitely  greater  hardship.  In  ex- 
tenuation of  the  conduct  to  Dryden,  considera- 
tions taken  from  the  habits  of  the  time  will  no 
doubt  suggest  themselves ;  in  varying  number  to 
various  readers.  They  will  not  invalidate  the 
inference  of  these  pages,  that,  let  the  aids  of 
patronage  or  of  trade  fall  off  as  they  will,  the 
highest  order  of  genius  is  under  a  bond  to  itself 
to  survive  them  all.  It  is  a  bond... a  sacrament... 
which  the  weak  alone  have  been  known  to  cele- 
brate in  the  loaf  of  Otway,  or  the  cup  of  Chat- 
terton. 

I.  F. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MARCUS  BELL, 
THE  CONVICT. 

BY   LEITCH    RITCHIE. 


I  CHANCED  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  this 
young  man  and  his  companions,  and  was  rather 
wearied  than  interested  by  the  detail  of  the  daring, 
yet  common  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
A  female  witness,  however,  at  length  aroused  my 
attention  ;  not  by  her  beauty,  so  much  lauded  by 
the  newspapers,  but  by  a  singularity  of  manner, 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  all  the  reporters, 
with  one  exception.  Her  calmness  appeared  to 
me  to  have  something  of  desperation.  When 
desired  to  look  at  the  prisoner,  Bell,  she  obeyed ; 
but  her  glance  was  instantaneously  withdrawn,  and 
never  again  returned  to  the  same  object. 

When  going  out  of  the  court,  the  same  young 
woman  passed  me — pale  and  composed  no  more, 
but  with  flushed  cheeks,  and  crushing  her  fingers 
within  each  other,  as  if  to  counteract  some  agony 

VOL.  I.  F 
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of  the  mind  by  physical  pain.  I  addressed  her — I 
could  not  help  it — and  the  rather  that  it  was  in  so 
public  a  thoroughfare  as  the  Old  Bailey,  and  in 
broad  daylight,  when  malice  itself  could  not  suspect 
me  of  improper  motives  in  speaking  to  one  of  her 
shameful  and  degraded  caste. 

The  information  I  obtained  from  her  induced 
me  to  visit  the  convict  in  prison ;  and  the  story 
which,  by  the  aid  of  her  hints,  I  drew  from  him, 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  unworthy  of  record.  Be  it 
observed,  that  I  wish  to  excite  no  sympathy  for 
Bell— -a.  penal  colony  is  the  best  place  for  such 
desperadoes  ;  and  his  punishment  is  as  just  as  his 
guilt  was  manifest. 

It  appears  that  Marcus  Bell  was  born  in  Chester, 
and  that  hisfamily  was  respectable,  though  far  from 
being  rich.  After  his  father's  death,  his  mother 
let  the  greater  part  of  her  house  in  lodgings  ;  and 
her  son,  the  only  child,  was  sent  to  an  attorney's 
office.  The  lad,  if  I  may  believe  his  own  account, 
was  naturally  shy  and  modest;  he  had  few 
acquaintances ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  was  long  un- 
sullied by  those  vices  of  youth  which  are  leniently 
called  follies.  When  he  had  commenced  his  nine- 
teenth year,  his  mother,  for  the  first  time,  received 
an  actor  in  h^r  house  as  a  lodger.  It  would  hare 
been  well  for  her  had  she  still  suffered  herself  to 
be  mastered  by  the  prejudices  which  had  hitherto 
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excluded  persons  of  this  calling  from  her  apart- 
ments. But  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, a  Mr.  Haswell,  was  rather  calculated  to  raise 
the  whole  body  in  her  opinion.  He  was  a  quiet, 
temperate,  respectable  man;  and  Mrs. Bell  repented 
the  injustice  she  had  done  to  the  players. 

Marcus  speedily  became  a  favourite  with  Mr. 
Haswell ;  and  the  latter  evidenced  his  good- will  by 
giving  his  young  friend  a  free  admission  to  the 
theatre,  as  often  as  he  chose  to  make  use  of  it.  I  am 
not  one  of  the  saints;  and  if  I  were,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  believe  that  immoral  or  irreligious  feel- 
ings are  necessarily  excited  by  a  visit  to  the  theatre. 
But  there  are  some  orders  of  minds  on  which  such 
amusements,  without  of  themselves  lowering  their 
tone,  act  in  a  manner  that  is  highly  mischievous. 
They  resemble  an  intoxicating  drink,  which  raises 
him  who  indulges  in  it  above  the  low  realities  of 
life,  and  which  is  the  more  tempting  to  the  victim 
from  the  fine  and  generous  thoughts  that  garnish, 
like  flowers,  the  fatal  bowl.  But,  unlike  such 
drinks,  the  effect  of  the  stage  continues,  and  is  not 
a  mere  alternative  of  action  and  re-action.  The 
amateur  finds  himself  in  a  false  position  in  the 
world;  he  is  disgusted  with  the  details  of  business; 
his  future  is  not  a  speculation  founded  upon  in- 
duction, but  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Marcus  Bell,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  mother, 
F  2 
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became  a  constant  attendant  at  the  theatre ;  and, 
in  the  same  proportion,  he  relaxed  in  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  various  quarrels  with 
his  employer  became  the  consequence.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  a  still  more 
important  result  of  the  new  passion  that  had  beset 
him.  Free  admissions  are  always  given  to  the 
boxes  ;  and  there  Bell  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  that  class  of  society,  whence  are  usually  taken 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  drama.  Among  these 
he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  unfortunate  lady, 
whose  name  is  only  too  well  known  to  the  public — 
Emilia  Grey — and  felt  towards  her,  as  he  asserts, 
the  moment  their  eyes  met,  that  species  of  a'trac- 
tion  which  almost  seems  to  invest  their  subsequent 
connection  with  a  character  of  fatality. 

Miss  Grey  had  lost  her  mother  in  infancy  ;  and, 
being  an  only  child,  was  the  spoiled  pet  of  her 
father,  a  gentleman  of  some  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Her  education  was  entrusted  to  an 
elderly  lady  of  perfect  respectability,  but  of  too 
easy  a  disposition  ;  and  the  predilection  she  exhi- 
bited for  dramatic  amusements  was,  therefore,  per- 
mitted to  strengthen  itself,  as  she  grew  older,  by 
uncontrolled  indulgence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  boxes,  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  were  usually  so  crowded  as  to  prevent 
Miss  Grey  from  distinguishing  individuals.  By 
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and  by,  she  came  to  expect  to  see  young  Bell ; 
and  the  flush  which  her  tacit  recognition  sent  to 
his  brow,  was  soon  reflected  on  her  own.  As  the 
story  enacted  before  them  went  on,  they  read 
stealthily  in  each  other's  eyes  the  criticisms  of  the 
heart ;  and,  more  especially,  at  those  outbursts  of 
devoted  passion  which  the  drama  delights  to  ex- 
hibit as  rending  away  the  artificial  barriers  of 
society,  their  glances  bespoke  something  far 
deeper  than  the  sympathy  of  an  amateur.  And 
thus  they  became  acquainted  ;  exchanging  looks 
and  thoughts,  instead  of  words,  and  suffering  the 
entiments  which  at  their  age  are  in  the  course  of 
formation,  to  grow  and  ripen  in  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  a  playhouse. 

This  new  passion — for  it  became  such — was  fatal 
to  the  prospects  of  the  youth.  The  very  quietness 
and  taciturnity  of  his  disposition  operated  against 
him ;  the  romantic  ideaswhich  had  beset  him  having 
no  opportunity  of  being  rubbed  off  in  the  collision 
of  social  life.  He  passed  his  time  in  a  dream  ;  the 
shadows  of  imagination  were  realities  to  him,  the 
realities  of  the  world  shadows.  He  came,  at  length, 
to  believe  that  Emilia  and  he  were  (f  destined  for 
each  other ;"  and  the  absurd  delusion  was  so 
strong,  that  even  the  shock  of  being  turned  out  of 
his  employment,  for  indolence  in  the  discharge  of 
its  mechanical  duties,  did  not  awaken  him. 
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After  this,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  rambling  alone  about  the  country ;  for  home 
became  insufferable,  from  the  grief  and  reproaches 
of  his  mother,  and  he  had  no  idle  acquaintances. 
But  soon  he  was  not  always  alone.  Mr.  Grey's 
park  was  his  favourite  haunt ;  and  poor  Emilia 
was  accustomed  to  repair  every  day  with  her 
work — more  frequently  with  a  romance — in  her 
hand,  to  a  nook  in  one  of  its  richest  glades,  which 
she  called  her  boudoir.  For  many  days  she  was 
not  aware  that  he  with  whom,  in  all  probability, 
her  thoughts  were  busy  at  the  moment,  but  whose 
very  name  she  was  unacquainted  with,  was  close 
by  the  path,  concealed  in  the  shrubbery, 

c<  Where  Damon,  kneeling,  worshipped  as  she  pass'd." 

He  at  length,  however,  ventured  in  her  sight,  in 
that  portion  of  the  park  which  was  open  to  the 
public ;  although,  the  first  time,  it  was  with  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  and  his  face  covered  with 
burning  blushes.  Gradually  they  grew  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  each  other ;  they  exchanged 
looks — glances  of  recognition — words;  and,  finally, 
the  two  intimate  and  confidential  friends  became 
acquainted.  I  must  hurry  over  the  result  of  their 
fatal  meetings — 

"  Sacred  be  love  from  sight,  whate'er  it  is !" 
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Let  it  be  imagined  that  the  boudoir  was  their 
trysting  place, — that  they  talked  treason  against 
"society  and  its  rigid  laws"  —  that  they  read 
together  books  of  dangerous  passion — and  that 
at  length  a  time  came,  when 

"  The  world  was  all  forgot,  the  struggle  o'er, 
Desperate  the  joy — that  day  they  read  no  more !" 

I  have  no  intention  to  elevate  vice  by  making 
it  sentimental.  The  above  were  actually  the  steps 
that  led  to  this  unhappy  connection.  They  indi- 
cate weakness  on  both  sides,  and  an  imprudence 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Grey,  which  was  the  result  of 
a  neglected  education ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  any  very  egregious  symptoms  of  that  early 
depravity  of  which  Bell  is  accused.  Perhaps 
the  disclosure  I  have  to  make  myself  is  the  worst 
thing  in  this  portion  of  his  history.  It  is,  that 
he  looked  forward  to  the  consequences  of  their 
love  as  a  means  of  compelling  Mr.  Grey  to  accept 
of  him  as  a  son-in-law:  but  even  this,  which 
at  first  sight  appears  so  mean  and  cruel,  arose 
from  those  false  views  of  the  social  state  which 
were  indulged  both  by  Emilia  and  him. 

When  the  situation  of  the  young  lady  became 
at  length  apparent,  the  decisive  moment  had 
arrived;  but  it  was  a  moment  which,  however 
long  contemplated,  Marcus  was  far  from  being 
prepared  to  meet.  Everything  had  appeared  easy 
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at  a  distance ;  but  when  the  time  came,  when 
he  was  actually  to  wait  upon  ,Mr.  Grey  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, he  shrunk  back  with  alarm.  He  feared 
that  he  had  made  a  miscalculation.  Would  one 
of  the  first  men  in  the  neighbourhood  really  think 
that  he  snatched  his  daughter  from  destruction 
by  marrying  her  to  the  ex-clerk  of  an  attorney  ? 
Would  his  visit  answer  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  by  telling  the 
father  that  he  had  seduced  his  only  child  and 
intended  heiress?  The  film  of  romance  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  Marcus  Bell,  and  he  looked  with 
anguish  and  remorse  upon  her  whom  he  now 
termed  his  victim,  as  she  stood  pale  and  terror- 
stricken  before  him,  watching  his  decision. 

Mr.  Grey  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  high  notions 
of  family  consequence ; — so  high,  indeed,  that  the 
idea  of  such  a  circumstance  as  had  now  taken 
place  could  not  have  occurred  to  him  at  all 
as  within  the  range  of  possibility.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  dotingly  fond  of  his  daughter. 
The  question  then  was,  whether  love  or  rage 
would  gain  the  mastery  ;  whether  he  would  sacri- 
fice his  prospects  of  family  aggrandizement  to 
Emilia's  happiness,  or  sacrifice  Emilia  herself 
to  his  revenge.  After  numerous  consultations, 
it  was  at  length  determined  that  Bell  should 
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put  the  matter  to  the  proof;  and  one  day,  leaving 
his  mistress  trembling-  and  nearly  fainting,  in  her 
shady  boudoir,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  to 
demand  an  interview  with  its  master.  It  was 
arranged  that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of 
the  adventure,  he  was  to  return  to  bring  the 
news  himself  to  Emilia. 

Marcus  was  admitted ;  and,  with  a  sinking  heart 
and  trembling  limbs,  found  himself  actually  wait- 
ing in  the  library  for  the  approach  of  Mr.  Grey. 
He  heard  his  voice ;  he  counted  his  footsteps 
as  they  came  near  ;  but  when  at  length  he  saw 
the  handle  of  the  door  turn,  the  young  man  could 
no  longer  withstand  the  horror  of  his  situation, 
but  sunk  gasping  upon  a  chair.  I  cannot  tell 
in  what  manner  he  explained  himself;  for  Bell 
declared  to  me  that  he  lost  every  recollection 
of  the  details  of  the  interview  the  moment  it 
was  over.  He  only  recollected — for  that  could 
not  pass  from  his  memory — being  dragged  by 
the  neck  from  the  room,  and  along  the  passage, 
and  kicked  like  a  dog  out  of  the  house  ! 

He  did  not  return  to  the  wood.  He  included 
even  Emilia  herself  in  the  imprecations  that  burst 
from  his  heart: — at  that  moment  he  could  have 
murdered  her.  He  went  straight  home,  reeling 
like  a  drunken  man ;  broke  open  his  mother's 
desk,  and  finding  no  money,  for  she  had  gone  out 
F3 
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to  market  with  her  slender  purse,  cut  into  the 
lodger's  (his  friend  Mr.  Haswell's)  portmanteau, 
and  abstracting  from  it  between  five  and  six  pounds, 
took  a  place  on  a  coach  just  starting  for  London, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  feelings  ever  returned 
to  their  usual  level;  but  when  at  last  he  could 
think  calmly,  however  desperately,  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  taken  leave  of  Emilia.  As  for 
the  robbery,  when  he  thought  at  all  of  that, 
it  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  with  ' '  a  kind  of  awful 
exultation!"  His  mother,  he  knew,  would  have 
to  make  up  the  money ;  but  this  would  be  to 
purchase  cheaply  the  absence  of  a  burthen  which 
weighed  upon  her  energies  like  the  nightmare. 
His  exultation  arose  from "  the  idea  that  he 
had  made  the  first  plunge  in  the  gulf  to  which 
he  was  destined;  and  this  frightful  fancy  was 
but  too  natural  in  his  situation.  He  had  no 
friends,  no  money,  no  character,  no  profession. 
He  had  abjured  the  rank  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  birth  and  education,  and  had  been 
spurned  with  scorn  and  indignation  from  the 
one  to  which  he  had  aspired.  What  hope  was  thero 
for  him  in  a  world  where  subsistence  could  be 
gained  only  by  fraud  or  labour  ?  What  resources 
but  to  take  what  he  could  not  earn  ? 

But  these  delusions  were  for  a  long  time  known 
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to  be  such.  They  were  ramifications  of  the  wild 
dream  in  which  Emilia  and  he  had  indulged, 
and  he  at  first  gave  himself  up  to  them  as  an 
amusement  for  his  imagination,  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrible  realities  by  which  he  was  now  sur- 
rounded. But  this  new  drag  became  a  habit  like 
the  former.  He  had  learnt  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  idea  of  crime ;  and  although  he  hus- 
banded his  small  resources  with  penurious  care, 
and  continued  to  seek  such  employment  as  he 
was  fit  for  with  constant  though  hopeless  assiduity, 
it  was  without  any  fierce  emotion  he  at  length 
found  himself  at  that  point  where  the  alternative 
was  to  beg  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  to  take 
them  either  by  fraud  or  force. 

The  career  of  this  unhappy  youth  in  London  is 
familiar  to  the  public ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary here,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  his 
history,  to  go  again  over  its  details.  I  may  state, 
however,  as  a  circumstance  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
that  the  remarkable  success  which  for  a  time 
attended  him,  is  attributed  by  himself  to  the  fact, 
that  he  never  employed  or  otherwise  placed  him- 
self in  the  power  of  any  female  accomplice.  His 
love  for  Emilia  was  unchanged ;  and  this  extraor- 
dinary passion  preserved  even  the  felon  outlaw 
from  the  contamination  of  debauchery.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  however — for  my  days  of  romance 
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are  well  nigh  past — that  if  his  love  had  been  more 
pure,  if  Emilia  had  been  the  object  of  some  deli- 
cate and  virtuous  attachment,  the  same  effect 
would  not  have  been  produced.  She,  in  fact,  took 
the  place  in  his  imagination  of  the  more  vulgar 
mistresses  of  his  comrades ;  and  in  proportion 
as  his  uninformed  and  misdirected  mind  was  more 
refined  than  theirs,  her  influence  was  greater. 
A  Platonic  attachment,  besides,  could  not  have 
subsisted  at  all  in  the  midst  of  guilt  like  his  :  for 
the  hope  of  being  re-united  to  its  object — which 
was  actually  the  anchor  of  his  heart — could  not 
have  endured  for  a  moment. 

But  it  is  needless  to  load  this  little  narrative 
with  such  speculations.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  return  and  carry  off  his  mistress, 
by  fraud  or  force,  as  soon  as  he  had  realized 
a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  in 
comfort  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  sum, 
amounting  to  rather  more  than  six  hundred  pounds, 
he  actually  did  realize ;  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  the  coach  to  Chester. 

He  was  at  this  time  connected  with  a  gang  of 
housebreakers,  small  in  number,  but  of  a  very  daring 
and  desperate  character  ;  and  the  night  preceding 
his  journey  to  the  country  was  to  be  employed  in 
a  deed  which,  from  the  minute  information  they 
had  received,  would  produce  about  two  hundred 
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pounds  each.  This  was  the  robbery  of  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hillsweather,  in  Baker  Street.  The  des- 
peradoes remarked  to  each  other,  that  there  was 
nothing  criminal  in  the  enterprize,  because  Mr. 
Hillsweather  was  a  young  man  of  fashion,  who 
was  lavishing  his  fortune  as  fast  as  he  could  upon 
courtezans  and  blacklegs  ;  and  there  certainly  was 
little  or  nothing  perilous,  as  they  had  an  accom- 
plice within  the  house,  and  an  entrance  was  not  to 
be  made  till  at  least  an  hour  after  the  departure 
of  its  master  for  Newmarket.  On  that  evening  he 
was  to  entertain  a  small  party  of  select  friends  of 
both  sexes,  and  set  out  at  midnight  on  his  journey. 
Notwithstanding  these  favourable  circumstances, 
Marcus  Bell  had  a  misgiving,  as  he  alleges,  for 
which  he  could  not  account.  He  was  more  than 
once  upon  the  point  of  declaring  off;  but  the 
amount  of  the  booty  was  tempting,  and  the  time 
passed  in  hesitation,  till  it  was  too  late  to  with- 
draw. This  feeling  may  be  accounted  for  without 
having  recourse  to  superstition.  On  the  very  next 
morning  he  was  to  set  out  to  rejoin  Miss  Grey  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have  shrunk 
with  unconscious  terror  from  a  new  deed  of  such 
a  nature.  As  the  moment  approached  for  revisit- 
ing Chester,  he  had  been  tortured  by  a  thousand 
doubts  and  fears.  He  had  sent  occasionally  a 
little  money  to  his  mother,  but  without  giving  his 
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address  ;  and  had  not  heard  one  syllable  from,  or 
of,  any  human  being-  in  the  district.  He  thought 
it  more  than  probable  that  Emilia's  disgrace  had 
been  cloaked  by  her  family.  What  might  not 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months? 
Perhaps  she  was  now  married  to  another  !  But  if 
cast  off,  in  the  phrenzied  rage  of  the  moment,  by 
her  father,  what  had  become  of  her?  Weak,  ignorant, 
amiable,  and  beautiful,  where  could  she  look  for 
safety?  What  were  the  principles  she  possessed  to 
ballast  her  inexperience?  Marcus,  ruffian  as  he 
was,  groaned  in  spirit  as  the  last  query  suggested 
itself,  summoning  the  shapes  of  memory,  like  ac- 
cusing spirits,  before  him. 

The  time  for  action  arrived ;  and  the  robbers 
met,  without  interruption,  at  the  spot.  All  went 
well.  Mr.  Hillsweather  and  his  friends  had  set  out 
on  their  journey,  the  whole  party  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  If  any  remained  in  the  house,  which 
was  improbable,  they  could  hardly  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  perceive  the  intrusion,  or  if  they  were,  to 
give  the  alarm.  The  night  was  dark :  they  had 
not  met  a  single  officer  of  police  since  they  passed 
Portman  Square.  Their  accomplice,  one  of  the 
inferior  servants,  who  had  not  accompanied  his 
master,  was  faithful;  The  area  gate  was  opened 
gently;  and  the  ruffians  entered,  one  by  one,  in 
silence,  and  unobserved. 
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The  gang-  separated  in  the  hall,  as  had  been 
agreed,  each  to  pursue  his  separate  duty ;  and 
Bell  mounted  the  stairs,  to  penetrate  to  the  master's 
bed-chamber,  where  the  principal  part  of  the 
money  was  expected  to  be  found.  He  looked 
into  several  rooms  as  he  passed,  and,  by  the  light 
of  his  lanthorn,  observed  evident  traces  of  the  riot 
and  debauchery  of  which  they  had  been  the  scene 
some  hours  before.  Broken  glasses,  wine  spilt  on 
the  satin  covers,  fragments  of  female  dress,  attested 
the  nature  of  the  orgies.  He  passed  on  ;  and  with 
his  lanthorn  in  one  hand,  and  a  cocked  pistol  in  the 
other,  entered  the  principal  bed-room. 

All  was  profoundly  silent;  and  yet  it  was  evident 
that  the  bed  was  not  untenanted,  for  some  hand- 
some female  clothing  lay  upon  the  chairs  near  it, 
as  if  lately  put  off  by  the  sleeper.  Bell  hesitated 
for  a  moment ;  but  was  presently  re-assured  by  the 
idea  that  one  of  the  female  guests  had  been  left 
behind,  in  consequence  of  having  drank  to  excess. 
He  advanced  gently,  however  ;  till,  on  the  light  of 
the  lanthorn  penetrating  the  shady  hollow  of  the 
curtains,  he  saw  that  the  tenant  of  the  bed  was 
already  in  a  sitting  posture,  watching,  breathlessly, 
his  approach. 

His  first  thought  was  to  command  silence — his 
first  motion,  to  threaten  her  with  the  pistol  ;  but 
his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth ;  his  hand  fell  life- 
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lessly  by  his  side.  He  felt  as  if  stunned ;  he  knew 
not  how.  Images  of  horror,  without  form,  and 
void,  pressed  upon  his  brain.  This  was  but  for  a 
moment.  The  female  sprang  from  the  bed,  and 
putting  back  her  hair  from  her  brow,  gazed  at  him 
with  eyes  of  almost  insane  wonder  and  expecta- 
tion. 

"  Man,  what  are  you?"  at  length  broke  in  a 
whisper  from  her  white  lips,  as  Emilia  bent  towards 
her  lover,  without  daring  to  approach  him. 

"  TAM  A  THIEF!"  replied  Marcus  Bell,  hoarsely. 
".And  you?" 

"  I  AM  A  HARLOT  !" 

She  fainted,  and  fell  upon  the  floor;  and  at  that 
instant  the  pistol  in  the  robber's  hand,  forgotten 
in  the  terrible  emotion  of  the  scene,  exploded. 
The  servants,  aroused  by  the  report,  succeeded 
in  capturing  two  of  the  ruffians  ;  and  on  reaching 
the.  bed-room,  they  found  Miss  Grey  sitting  upon 
the  floor,  with  her  face  covered  with  her  dishevelled 
hair,  buried  in  her  hands,  and  Marcus  Bell  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon 
his  bosom,  gazing  upon  the  ruin  he  had  made. 

To  the  above  narrative,  which  may  be  depended 
upon  as  substantially  correct,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  soon  after  Bell's  flight  from  Chester,  Mr. 
Grey  died,  and  left  his  daughter  without  a  shilling. 
The  conviction  that  her  lover  had  deserted  her 
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from  mercenary  motives,  added  to  the  usual  cir- 
cumstances which  act  so  fatally  upon  characters 
like  hers,  had  led  to  her  present  degraded  situa- 
tion. I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  however,  as  a 
thing  connected  with  those  mysteries  of  the  female 
heartwhich  a  man  is  incapable  of  understanding,  that 
although  she  never  visited  Bell  in  prison,  or  saw 
him  since  that  terrible  recognition,  except  at  the 
trial,  I  find  in  the  list  of  emigrants  to  the  colony  to 
which  he  is  to  be  transported,  the  name  of  Emilia 
Grey. 
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I  ARRIVED  at  Constantinople  in  the  month  of 
July,  1834,  and,  worn  down  with  the  fatigue  of  a 
nine  days'  ride  on  horseback  from  Semlin,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lodgings  which  had  been  provided 
for  me  at  the  house  of  a  half-bred  Italian,  in  the 
Christian  suburb  of  Pertf,  Our  horses  had  been 
left  at  the  Stamboul  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Jews  ;  and  I  and  my  faithful  and 
attentive  Tartar  were  placed  crouching  in  the 
bottom  of  the  small  caique  which  was  to  bear  us 
to  that  part  of  the  great  city  assigned  to  infidels 
like  me.  We  landed  near  the  Bagnio,  or  arsenal, 
and  commenced  a  toilsome  walk  through  a  succes- 
sion of  burying-grounds,  which  are  to  be  found 
encircling  every  Turkish  city.  The  whole  distance 
was  not  half  a  mile  ;  but  I  was  so  knocked  up 
by  travelling  in  the  hot  sun  for  many  successive 
days,  that  I  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  •  and  it  was 
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only  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tartar,  that  I 
reached  the  house  of  Josepino.  I  knocked  at  the 
great  gate,  and  walked,  after  it  was  opened  by  the 
pulling  of  a  cord  from  within,  to  a  kind  of  pavilion 
in  a  garden,  where  the  master  and  mistress  ap- 
peared to  receive  me.  I  sank  down  in  the  divan, 
and  earnestly  sought  repose  and  refreshment. 
I  found,  however,  that  no  one  had  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  a  stranger;  and  a  scene  in  an  inner  room 
presented  itself  to  my  eyes,  which  soon  engaged 
all  my  attention,  and  made  me  forget  my  own 
personal  sufferings  in  the  interest  it  excited.  An 
English  gentleman  was  on  the  ground,  held  by  his 
own  servant,  and  four  or  five  Greeks,  the  servants 
of  the  establishment.  He  was  foaming  with  rage ; 
and  swearing  that  he  would  kill  any  man  who 
approached  him.  A  drawn  sword,  of  which  he 
had  been  disarmed,  lay  at  a  little  distance — the 
scabbard  was  on  the  floor,  a  brace  of  pistols  was 
on  the  table.  The  cowardly  Terate  was  trembling 
with  fear,  his  wife  screaming  with  terror,  the  French 
servant  attempting  to  reason  in  bad  English,  and 
the  Greek  servants  holding  resolutely  on,  well 
knowing,  from  the  determination  of  the  English- 
man's character,  that  if  he  once  got  loose,  he 
would  make  them  suffer  in  their  persons  for  the 
indignity  offered  to  himself. 

I  looked  on  with  astonishment  for  an  instant ; 
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and  then  finding  that  it  was  a  countryman  in  appa- 
rent distress,  offered  him  my  assistance,  and  pre- 
pared, as  well  as  my  wearied  limbs  would  permit, 
to  dispose  of  some  of  his  assailants.  The  master 
of  the  house  entreated  me  not  to  be  so  rash, 
assuring  me,  that  the  insult  offered  to  the  stranger 
was  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life  from  the 
effect  of  the  Turkish  law  ;  and  the  gentleman  him- 
self in  his  rage  admitting  something  of  the  kind, 
I  addressed  myself  to  the  reason  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, and  contrived,  by  promising  to  co-operate 
in  whatever  he  desired,  to  subdue  his  terrible 
emotion,  and  to  release  him  from  the  hands  of  his 
domestics.  The  master  and  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  I,  alone  remained  with  the  young  man ;  and 
with  many  kind  and  soothing  cares,  we  contrived 
to  reduce  him  to  something  like  composure.  I 
did  not  dare  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
distress.  Englishmen  do  not  usually  give  way  to 
strong  emotions  before  strangers,  and  I  knew  that 
something  dreadful  must  have  happened,  to  make 
this  gentleman  so  far  forget  the  habitual  dignity 
of  his  nation.  Signer  and  Madam  Josepino  were 
cautiously  reserved ;  and  the  young  man  himself 
seemed  too  much  oppressed  with  the  feelings  that 
overpowered  him,  to  explain  why  it  was  he  was  so 
strongly  moved.  By  our  joint  cares,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague was  brought  to  some  degree  of  composure  ; 
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and  I  retired  to  the  apartment  prepared  for  me, 
where  I  soon  forgot,  in  a  sound  sleep,  all  the 
fatigues  of  my  journey,  and  the  extraordinary 
scene  which  had  greeted  my  arrival. 

After  dinner  on  the  same  evening,  as  I  was 
sitting  in  my  own  apartment  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a  Turkish  chibouk,  Mr.  Montague  sent  up  his 
name,  and  soon  after  appeared  in  person.  He 
thanked  me  for  the  kindness  I  had  shewn  in  the 
morning ;  and  proposed,  if  I  were  sufficiently 
recovered  from  my  fatigue,  to  accompany  me  in  a 
walk  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  his  politeness,  and,  arm  in  arm, 
as  if  we  were  old  friends,  we  strolled  through  the 
long  and  straggling  line  of  wooden  houses,  called 
a  street,  at  Pera,  till  we  reached  the  quarter  of 
Topkamra,  opposite  to  where  the  seraglio  point 
cuts  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  washed 
by  the  sea  of  Marmorar  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
ripple  of  the  Golden  Horn  on  the  other. 

Innumerable  light  caiques  were  darting  up  and 
down  the  stream;  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  that  line  the  canal  were  preparing  to 
return  home.  Some  pacha  was  stepping,  with 
grave  composure,  into  his  splendid  barge ;  a 
few  Turkish  women,  with  persons  wrapped  up 
in  green  cloaks  hanging  to  the  heels,  and  their 
faces  hidden,  all  but  the  eyes,  in  white  muslin 
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kerchiefs,  were  moving  with  slow  and  noiseless 
steps  towards  the  Turkish  quarter.  I  gazed  on 
all  I  saw  with  the  interest  with  which  a  stranger 
looks  for  the  first  time  on  a  scene  of  so  varied 
and  pleasing  a  nature,  and  scarcely  spoke  to 
my  companion,  who  seemed  likewise  ahsorbed 
in  reflections  of  his  own.  By  degrees  I  felt 
his  hand  grasp  my  arm  convulsively.  I  heard 
him  sob  like  one  struggling  for  breath,  arid  I 
yielded,  without  inquiry,  to  the  impulse  with 
which  he  led  me  apart  from  the  crowd,  to  a 
place  where  we  were  concealed  from  notice,  and 
where  he  could  give  way,  in  safety,  to  the 
emotions  which  overpowered  him.  I  remained 
for  several  minutes  silent;  his  grief,  whatever 
its  cause  might  be,  seemed  too  profound  to  be 
touched  by  common-place  consolation.  He  saw 
that  I  was  deeply  interested  for  his  situation,  and 
repaid  me  for  my  forbearance,  by  proving  that  he 
regarded  me  as  a  friend  before  whom  he  could 
relieve  his  heart. 

He  stood  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the 
side  of  the  Bosphorus  immediately  opposite  to 
that  spot  where  the  towers  of  the  seraglio  are 
reflected  in  the  clear  waters,  and  where  the 
Gate  of  Death,  as  it  is  called,  opens  on  the  pro- 
found deep.  His  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon 
one  spot,  where  a  strong  counter  current  makes  a 
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ripple  on  the  face  of  the  stream.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  could  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
deep,  and  started  every  now  and  then,  as  if  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  wished-for  object.  I 
strained  my  eyes  also  in  the  same  direction  until 
I  was  filled  with  nervous  excitement,  and  as 
my  companion  uttered  "  There  !  there  !"  I  fancied 
that  I  saw  something  struggle  and  then  yield  to 
the  fury  of  the  tide.  "Sophia!  Sophia!'*  he 
exclaimed,  convulsively  pointing  to  the  same  agi- 
tated spot — "  there  !  there  !"  I  soon  understood 
what  the  cause  of  all  his  sorrow  was,  and  learned 
from  his  despair,  that  the  girl  whom  he  loved 
had  that  morning  been  thrown  into  the  Bos- 
phorus  by  the  husband  whom  she  had  enraged—- 
the master  whom  she  had  deceived. 

Among  the  Circassian  slaves  of  one  of  the  rich 
merchants  of  the  silk  bazaar,  Sophia  (for  Mr. 
Montague  knew  her  by  no  other  name)  was 
the  most  beautiful.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
four  wives  and  the  most  beloved.  Her  beauty 
was  of  the  richest  kind  ;  but  her  heart  was  richer 
than  her  beauty.  She  was  as  an  Englishwoman  in 
the  mingled  hues  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  which 
struggled  for  mastery  in  her  cheek — in  the  depth 
and  sentiment  of  her  large  blue  eye — in  the  grace 
and  elasticity  of  her  form ;  but  she  was  more 
than  English  in  the  devotion  of  her  love,  in  the 
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singleness  of  her  quiet  and  impassioned  nature. 
She  had  been  educated  as  all  Circassian  girls 
destined  for  a  Turkish  harem  are,  and  was  a 
proficient  in  those  arts  which  form  the  sole  accom- 
plishments of  a  slave.  Nature,  however,  had  given 
her  a  heart,  and  its  finer  emotions  expanded 
with  the  more  luxuriance,  because  there  was  no 
struggle  in  her  soul  between  their  power  and  the 
artificial  emotions  which  are  to  be  learned  in  an 
European  school. 

The  moment  she  was  seen  in  the  slave  market 
of  Constantinople,  numberless  offers  were  made 
by  wealthy  grey  beards;  but  the  old  merchant, 
Mustapha,  had  claims  of  interest  on  her  master, 
and  he  became  the  possessor  of  the  prize.  The 
miser  probably  bought  her  on  speculation,  and 
calculated  in  his  mind  the  number  of  piastres  she 
would  bring  if  exhibited  to  the  sultan  or  the  great 
pachas  of  the  seraglio  ;  but  no  sooner  was  she 
introduced  into  his  own  house,  than  another  feel- 
ing came  over  the  old  man,  and  he  became  as 
much  attached  to  the  gentle  Circassian  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  be  to  any  living  thing. 
She  was  for  some  months  his  slave,  and  placed 
in  the  harem  in  the  most  degrading  position  that 
a  woman  can  ever  occupy  ;  but  as  the  old  valshee 
died,  and  left  a  vacancy  in  the  matrimonial  esta- 
blishment of  the  harem,  Sophia  was  promoted 
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to  her  place,  and  was  honoured  as  the  fourth  wife 
of  the  old  merchant.     What  fury  and  rage  took 
possession  of  the  harem  on  that  day!     The  ladies 
who  had  hitherto  shared   the   love  of  Mustapha 
combined  like  so  many  evil  spirits  against  the  new 
intruder.     They  practised  all  sorts  of  necromantic 
spells  ;  they  purchased  the  evil  eye  ;  they  consulted 
the  old  Jewess  who  lives  near  the  burnt  pillar  ;  they 
even  attempted  to  mix  poison  with  the  young  wife's 
food.     Fate  was,  however,  proof  against  all  their 
arts ;    Sophia  was  impervious  to  the  artifices  of  the 
enchanter;  and  she  took  care,  by  eating  only  what 
was  prepared  by  her  own  domestics,  to  escape  the 
snares   of  her  jealous   sisters.     She    improved  in 
beauty  daily,  and  acquired  each  hour  fresh  influ- 
ence over  her  lord.     She  was  loved  by  him  only 
second  to  his  money  ;    even   that  was  made  sub- 
servient to  his  desire  to  please  her,  for   she   was 
loaded  with  jewels,  silks,    and  shawls,  and   was 
justly  the  pride  as  well  as  the  envy  of  the  bath. 

Sophia  was  as  happy  as  a  Turkish  wife  generally 
is  ;  but  there  was  one  feeling  which  was  still  un- 
satisfied. She  was  formed  to  love,  and  Mustapha 
was  not  the  man  to  inspire  that  noble  passicn. 
She  regarded  him  as  a  kind  friend,  as  a  benefactor ; 
but  she  sighed  for  a  husband  more  suitable  to  her 
years,  to  whom  her  whole  soul  might  be  tenderly 
attached. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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The  bath,  which,  in  fine  weather,  by  the  per- 
mission of  her  husband,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
weekly  attending1,  was  in  the  Greek  village  of  Ark- 
nonte,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  At  a 
stated  hour  every  Thursday,  her  splendid  caique 
bore  her  from  Stamboul  to  a  house  which  her 
master  owned  on  the  canal  side  ;  thence  she  pro- 
ceeded on  foot,  attended  by  her  servant,  to  the 
bath ;  and  after  several  luxurious  hours  spent  in 
the  different  apartments,  and  in  the  display  of  her 
rich  dresses  and  jewels  to  her  friends,  she  returned 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  come. 

An  English  frigate  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, a  little  higher  up  than  the  village, — opposite 
to  the  palace  of  the  British  ambassador  at  Thera- 
pia.  Mr.  Montague  was  an  occasional  visitor  on 
board  that  frigate;  and  he  and  the  officers  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  visiting-  Arknonte,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  beautiful  Greek  women 
who  reside  there,  and  who  are  fond  of  displaying- 
their  large  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  in  the  pro- 
menade, which  custom  has  established  on  the  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  The  Greek  beauties  were  not 
the  only  objects  of  attraction  ;  many  a  longing- 
eye  was  cast  to  the  solemn  figures  of  the  Turkish 
women,  as  they  glided  to  and  from  their  caiques, 
with  many  an  anxious  wish  to  discover  the  fair 
forms  and  lovely  faces  said  to  be  concealed  under 
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those  lonof  green  cloaks  and  muslin  ashmacs.     Mr. 

O     O 

Montague  was  a  martyr  to  this  spirit  of  curiosity ; 
hour  after  hour  he  stood,  disregarding  all  Greek 
and  Armenian  attractions,  watching  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  Turkish  maidens,  and  creating  in  his 
mind  a  thousand  visions  of  beauty. 

He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  a  noble,  grace- 
ful cavalier,  full  of  ardour  and  manly  grace — one 
well  calculated  to  attract  the  eye  and  secure  the 
heart  of  a  maiden,  in  a  less  passionate  clime  than 
that  of  Constantinople.  Poor  Sophia  had  long 
remarked  the  tall  and  graceful  giaour,  and  sighed 
that  fate  had  not  given  her  such  a  husband.  As 
she  passed  him  on  her  way  to  the  bath,  her  large 
blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  fine  form,  and  a  myste- 
rious acquaintance  seemed  to  commence  between 
them.  He  could  not  help  remarking  the.  tender 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  and  often  sighed  that  the 
cruel  ashmac  concealed  the  other  charms  of  her 
face. 

One  day,  whether  from  accident  or  design,  the 
ashmac  fell  from  her  head,  as  she  passed  the 
stranger ;  and  Mr.  Montague  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  most  lovely  features  of  the  loveliest  Cir- 
cassian in  the  world.  He  gasped  for  breath,  and 
leaned  against  the  pillar  for  support.  She  observed 
his  confusion,  and  seemed  faintin  under  a  similar 
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emotion  ;    her  women,  however,  hastened  to  her 
aid,  and  the  envious  muslin  was  replaced. 

From  that  hour  the  fate  of  Mr.  Montague  and 
Sophia  was  decided.  A  Jewess  contrived  to  intro- 
duce the  lovers,  and  they  became  deeply  ena- 
moured. Their  usual  place  of  meeting  was  in  a 
house  at  Pera,  which  the  Jewess  had  taken  in 
the  Turkish  quarter,  as  the  visits  of  Turkish 
women  to  any  other  part  of  the  town,  unless 
attended  with  a  train  of  domestics,  and  for  an 
ostensible  purpose,  would  have  excited  suspicion, 
In  the  streets  inhabited  by  Turks  women  glide 
about  alone;  no  man  dares  to  annoy  them,  and 
they  are  free.  In  this  manner  did  Sophia  brave 
death  as  often  as  she  could  escape  from  the  harem 
of  her  master.  She  had  one  faithful  Nubian  slave, 
who  attended  her  on  these  occasions.  She  only 
lived  in  the  presence  of  her  beautiful  giaour,  and 
he  forgot  home,  country,  and  friends,  in  the  society 
of  the  charming  maid. 

His  passion  knew  no  bounds ;  she,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  had  the  temerity  to  dress  herself  as  a 
Greek  boy,  and  pass  through  all  the  public  streets, 
to  join  her  lover  in  his  caique,  and  glide  on  the 
waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  listening  to  the  magic  of 
his  voice,  and  framing  dreams  of  happiness  for  the 
future.  Repeated  escapes  rendered  the  lovely  Cir- 
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cassian  rash.  Some  slight  circumstance  excited 
the  suspicion  of  the  old  miser,  and  he  employed  a 
slave  to  watch  her.  By  this  old  crone  she  was 
discovered ;  and  the  place  of  meeting,  with  the 
agency  of  the  Jewess,  made  known. 

Old  Mustapha  ruhbed  down  his  white  beard, 
smoked  innumerable  pipes  to  subdue  his  emotion, 
and  then  tranquilly  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
unfaithful  wife  should  die  the  death  to  which  she 
was  doomed  by  the  Turkish  law.  He  gave  her  no 
cause  to  imagine  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret 
of  her  guilt,  but  seized  her  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  placed  her  living  in  a  sack,  sewed  up  its 
mouth  with  his  own  hands,  had  it  borne  before 
him  on  a  litter  to  the  Gate  of  Death,  and  saw  it 
plunged  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Bosphorus. 

CHAPTER  II. 

This  sad  story  Mr.  Montague  related  with  the 
calmness  of  despair,  as  we  stood  overlooking  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  Horn.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
interrupt  him  by  a  word  of  common-place  con- 
solation ;  I  felt,  from  my  inmost  soul,  for  the 
young  man,  and  1  conveyed  that  assurance  in  the 
manner  most  grateful  to  his  feelings,  by  pressing 
his  hand  in  silence,  and  allowing  the  full  measure 
of  his  grief  to  overflow.  I  'did  not  even  suggest  the 
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necessity  of  his  taking  measures  to  secure  his  own 
safety.  He  did  not  think  for  an  instant  of  the 
personal  danger  he  incurred,  and  he  would  have 
defied  the  whole  Turkish  power  if  he  had  been 
told  that  he  had  become  amenable  to  the  law. 

While  thus  we  stood  watching  the  silver  tide, 
I  observed  the  shooting  forth  of  a  stream  of  light 
from  a  government  warehouse  close  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  a  column  of  dark 
smoke  rising  from  the  same  spot  gave  me  reason  to 
suspect  that  one  of  those  fires  so  fatal  at  Constan- 
tinople had  broken  out.  The  cries  of  the  work- 
men in  the  warehouse  soon  announced  the  fact, 
and  a  burst,  of  flames  and  smoke  proclaimed  to 
all  Stamboul  the  impending  danger.  When  it 
is  considered  that  all  the  houses  of  Constantinople 
are  built  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are  so  narrow  that 
it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a  large  fire-engine  into 
any  of  them,  the  terror  which  a  fire  creates  will  be 
readily  understood.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
more  than  usual  alarm  excited,  for  the  wind  had 
risen,  and  it  blew  directly  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  through  the  streets  opening  from  the  water's 
edge  up  the  seven  hills  on  which  Constantinople  is 
built.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  fire  has 
reached  the  centre  ridge  at  one  side,  and  burned 
down  to  the  sea  of  Marmora  on  the  other. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  flames  burst  forth  with  a 
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violence  that  could  not  be  controlled ;  the  go- 
vernment warehouse  was  at  once  consumed,  and 
then  lanes  of  fire  were  seen  distinctly  penetrating 
into  the  neighbourhood.  Soon  after,  these  lanes 
became  a  greater  blaze ;  and  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  the  whole  firmament  was  illumined  by 
the  most  tremendous  burning  that  ever  occurred 
in  this  oft-devoted  city.  The  summer  had  been 
particularly  dry,  and  the  wooden  houses  burned 
with  the  rapidity  of  tinder ;  the  eye  could  scarcely 
follow  the  race  of  devastation — a  great  space. one 
moment  in  darkness,  in  the  next  glaring  with 
flame;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  burning  brands  could  be  distinguished. 
The  roofs  seemed  to  spring  from  the  house-tops, 
and  fall  among  the  burning  masses.  As  the  wind 
varied  its  current,  the  line  of  fire  ran  from  side 
to  side,  now  carrying  all  before  it  towards  the 
quarter  of  the  Greeks,  and  now  devastating 
the  residences  of  the  wealthy  Turks.  One  in- 
stant extending  on  each  side  with  incredible  rapi- 
dity, and,  the  next,  eating  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  city.  It  was  a  glorious  though  melancholy 
sight  to  see  the  masses  of  flame  as  they  ran,  like 
wild  animals,  overwhelming  every  thing  before 
them.  The  recollection  of  it  is  ever  before  me ; 
and  when  I  add,  that  ten  thousand  houses  were 
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burned  down  that  night,  the  reader  will  see  there 
is  no  exaggeration  in  my  story. 

The  city  of  Constantinople  may  be  compared 
to  a  earners  back,  the  streets  running  from  the 
centre  ridge  to  the  sea  of  Marmora  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  Golden  Horn  on  the  other.  The 
centre  ridge  is  crowned  by  an  old  aqueduct  of  the 
Romans,  and  it  was  like  the  decoration  of  a  theatre 
to  see,  as  the  houses  were  burned  down  before 
them,  each  massive  arch  brought  into  relief;  and 
to  observe,  by  degrees,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
aqueduct  displayed.  As  the  flames  took  hold  of 
the  houses  on  the  other  side,  the  burning  piles 
could  be  observed  through  the  arches,  presenting 
various  fanciful  shapes. 

Mr.  Montague  looked  upon  this  sight  of  terror 
with  a  kind  of  fierce  delight,  for  the  fate  of  his 
mistress  had  inspired  him  with  a  steady  hatred  of 
the  whole  Turkish  people.  He  uttered  occasion- 
ally passionate  exclamations,  and  I  could  fancy  he 
prayed  that  the  universal  ruin  might  reach  the 
house  of  the  old  miser  who  had  annihilated  all  his 
hopes.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  quarter  where 
old  Mustapha  lived,  near  the  great  silk  bazaar, 
where  his  worldly  wealth  was  deposited.  For  a 
long  time  the  flames  had  sought  for  food  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  at  length  a  turn  in  the 
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wind  impelled  in  that  quarter,  and  I  observed  my 
young  friend  watch  with  delight  the  straggling 
line  of  fire.  He  pressed  my  arm  convulsively,  and 
pointed  out  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  that  was 
the  land-mark  of  that  portion  of  the  city.  His 
only  dread  was  (he  said)  that  the  firemen,  whose 
employment  is  to  save  the  houses  of  rich  indivi- 
duals, while  the  great  mass  is  given  up  to  destruc- 
tion, had  already  taken  precautions  to  insure  the 
mansion  of  the  old  miser. 

I  could  not  understand  what  he  meant,  or  how 
these  men  could  protect  a  single  building  from  the 
general  ruin  ;  but  he  soon  explained  to  me  that 
for  a  certain  sum,  sometimes  equal  to  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  any  particular  house  could  be 
covered  with  rich  carpets  of  Smyrna,  which,  kept 
well  wetted,  resisted  the  flames  until  the  neigh- 
bouring wooden  houses  were  consumed.  I  could 
not  help  remarking  several  of  these  mansions  stand- 
ing unscathed  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  deso- 
lation, and  I  naturally  supposed  that  Mustapha 
would  not  spare  a  little  of  his  beloved  wealth  to 
secure  the  great  bulk.  But  the  miser  had  not  the 
heart  to  part  with  a  piastre,  and  before  half  an 
hour  elapsed,  we  saw  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
lived  enveloped  in  flames.  When  the  blaze  was 
reduced,  we  could  perceive  that  no  one  house  had 
escaped  the  general  ruin. 

G3 
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My  attention  was  now  more   devoted   to   the 
burning  city  than  to  my  companion,  and  I  watched 
with  the  strongest  interest  all  the  minor  circum- 
stances that  might  have  escaped  me,  if  I  had  per- 
mitted myself  to  be  occupied  with  him.   There  was 
nothing  which  more  excited  my  astonishment  than 
the  curious  effect  of  the  flames  on  the  mosques  and 
minarets.    Those  immense  piles  of  brick  and  stone 
seemed  like  great  ships  of  war  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle,  surrounded  by  fire  and  smoke;  and  the  like- 
ness was  so  striking  when  the  mosque  of  Osman, 
with  its  three  minarets,   became  disclosed,    that 
every  one  near  us  was  impressed  with  the  same 
feeling.    The  mosque  and  the  slender  minarets  were 
of  course  uninjured  ;  but  the  spires  of  the  minarets, 
being  composed  of  tin,  were  easily  caught  by  the 
flames,  and  when  several  together  were  thus  ignited, 
they  appeared  like  great  tapers,  or  pillars  of  light. 
After  sunset  the  scene  became  exciting  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  flames  seemed  to  glow  with 
renewed  force  amid  the  obscurity  of  night.   The  fire 
raged  on  with  the  same  fury,  and  a  person  stand- 
ing on  the  highest  ground  of  Pera  might  have  seen 
almost  over  the  ruins  of  Stamboul  into  the  sea  of 
Marmora.    The  quarter  of  the  seraglio  seemed  to 
be  alone  untouched,  and  the  superstitious  Turks 
looked  upon  that  circumstance  as   a  miraculous 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  Sultan. 
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Indeed  it  was  most  beautiful  to  see  the  silver 
towers  of  the  seraglio,  mocking  in  their  repose  the 
destruction  that  prevailed  around;  and  as  the 
moon  rose,  and  they  were  reflected  on  the  waters 
of  the  Bosphorus,  the  contrast  was  most  remark- 
able.  The  green  trees,  the  walls  of  the  gardens, 
the  turrets  of  the  palace,  could  be  distinctly 
seen  buried  in  the  most  absolute  silence  and  secu- 
rity, while  close  at  hand  all  was  destruction,  and 
a  whole  city  was  being  delivered  to  fire.  As  if 
to  add  to  the  sublimity  of  that  ever-memorable 
night,  a  thunder-storm  arose  in  the  east,  and  the 
dark  cloud  hung  over  that  part  of  the  city  where 
the  fire  raged  most  furiously.  Occasionally  the 
burst  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  the  glare  of  light- 
ning seen  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  all  was  placi- 
dity and  beauty,  the  moonbeams  dancing  on  the 
quivering  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  tranquil  sea 
of  Marmora  in  the  distance,  and  the  seraglio  point 
reflected  in  the  waters. 

Mr.  Montague  proposed  that  we  should  take  a 
boat  and  cross  over  to  Stamboul,  but  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  overrule  his  curiosity.  He  had  only 
one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  house  of  Mustapha  was  absolutely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  I  well  knew  that  he  would  have 
indulged  in  some  expressions  which  must  have 
drawn  down  Turkish  vengeance  on  his  head.  Had 
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he  persevered,  I  certainly  should  have  accompa- 
nied him,  and  my  belief  is,  that  neither  of  us  would 
have  been  alive  the  next  day,  as  several  foreigners 
(so  the  story  went)  whom  curiosity  had  led  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  burning  streets,  had  been 
tossed  into  the  flames  by  some  Turks,  desperate 
at  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  always  ready  to 
attribute  mischief  to  the  giaour  or  stranger. 

As  we  did  not  feel  our  position  very  safe  on  the 
border  of  the  Bosphorus  at  Topkarma,  we  retired 
into  the  higher  parts  of  Pera,  near  the  burying- 
ground,  whence  the  whole  of  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Golden  Horn  could  be  seen.  There  we 
found  the  whole  Christian  population  collected, 
gazing  with  amazement  at  the  terrific  scene, 
and  pointing  out  to  each  other  the  different 
localities  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Mr. 
Montague  mixed  among  these  groups,  inquiring 
from  all  if  they  knew  the  quarter  where  Mustapha 
resided,  and  if  there  was  any  chance  of  his  house 
being  saved.  The  miser  was  well  known,  and 
thoroughly  hated  by  the  Christian  and  the  Greek 
Terati ;  and  it  was  no  slight  consolation  to  my 
young  friend  to  find  an  echo  to  his  own  feelings  iu 
every  mouth.  They  all  declared  that  they  could 
see  no  trace  of  his  house  ;  and  they  added,  that 
he  was  too  great  a  miser  to  advance  the  sum  which 
the  firemen  would  demand  before  they  placed  a 
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carpet  on  his  house.  Some  of  the  persons  assem- 
bled were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Montague,  and 
they  all  had  received  hints  of  the  melancholy  tra- 
gedy which  had  been  performed  in  the  morning' ; 
he  was,  consequently,  an  object  of  great  interest; 
and  I  believe  many  of  the  superstitious  inhabitants 
of  Pera  thought  that  the  burning  of  Constantinople 
was  a  judgment  of  Providence  for  the  massacre  of 
the  poor  Circassian  beauty. 

They  did  not  express  their  sentiments  aloud, 
for  all  were  afraid  of  Turkish  power  ;  but  they 
whispered  among  each  other  their  thoughts,  and 
they  all  expressed  apart  to  Mr.  Montague  the 
deep  sense  they  had  of  the  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained. This  was  adding  to  the  fury  which  existed 
in  the  young  man's  bosom.  I  saw  him  clench  his 
hand,  and  grind  his  teeth,  and  I  dreaded  every 
moment  that  he  would  commit  a  rash  act,  which 
must  inevitably  have  cost  him  his  life  ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, I  had  gained  some  ascendancy  over  him, 
and  I  persuaded  him  to  await  with  calmness  the 
issue  of  the  fire,  which  had  given  him  a  far  more 
ample  revenge  than  he  could  have  ever  attained 
by  any  act  of  his  own. 

It  was  three  in  the  morning  before  we  retired 
from  the  burial-ground  of  Pera,  and  by  that  time 
one-fourth  of  Constantinople  had  been  consumed. 
The  whole  centre  of  the  city  was  laid  bare,  and 
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there  were  no  traces  of  Us  grandeur  left  but  the 
arches  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the  mosques  and 
minarets  which  still  remained  uninjured.  The 
fire  continued  to  burn  all  night,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent;  and  the  scene  of  desolation 
which  was  presented  next  morning  was  beyond 
what  the  most  vivid  imagination  could  conceive. 

Next  day,  about  noon,  Mr.  Montague  called  on 
me,  and  begged  of  me  to  accompany  him  to  Stam- 
boul.  He  had  secured  an  Italian  renegade  for  a 
guide ;  and  he  assured  me  that,  thus  protected, 
we  could  wander  where  we  pleased,  and  could 
ascertain  what  the  fate  of  his  enemy,  Mustapha, 
had  been. 

I  consented,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in 
the  eastern  quarter,  where  the  fire  had  spread 
until  it  reached  the  vacant  ground  left  by  a  former 
burning,  and  expired  for  want  of  food.  We  went 
in  that  direction  to  escape  suspicion  ;  and  we  pro- 
posed gradually  to  approach  the  habitation  of 
the  old  miser.  Wherever  we  passed,  the  same 
scene  of  desolation  presented  itself;  whole  streets 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  All  the  houses  being 
built  of  wood,  had  burned  like  faggots ;  not  a 
stick  was  left  standing,  except  the  few  mansions 
which  had  been  saved,  at  great  expense  of  carpets, 
by  the  firemen,  in  the  manner  I  have  before 
described.  There  had  not  been  many  lives  lost, 
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for  the  inhabitants  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm  to 
the  mosques  and  the  bazaars,,  bearing  with  them 
their  jewellery  and  portable  wealth.  The  value 
of  furniture  is  not  great  in  any  Turkish  house  ; 
their  chief  wealth  consists  in  dresses,  or  in  precious 
stones;  and  these  are  soon  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety  in  wicker  baskets,  always  kept  ready  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  only  the  poor  who  had  been 
sufferers  by  the  fire ;  and  they,  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, displayed  that  wonderful  resignation  and 
apathy  so  peculiar  to  the  Turks. 

The  government  had  caused  great  tents  to  be 
erected  for  the  houseless  in  all  the  open  places 
and  those  parts  of  the  city  in  which  the  flames 
were  thoroughly  extinguished.  To  these  tents  the 
people  thronged,  exclaiming  that "  God  was  great !" 
and  then  set  about  arranging  their  affairs  with  the 
same  composure  as  if  nothing  remarkable  had 
happened.  There  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  seated  in  silence;  the  men  armed  with  the 
everlasting  pipe,  and  the  women  deriving  consola- 
tion from  the  caresses  of  their  little  ones.  It  was 
a  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature ;  and  I 
have  often  asked  myself  which  was  the  most  sur- 
prising sight,  the  fire  of  the  night,  or  the  com- 
posure which  some  ten  thousand  sufferers  exhi- 
bited on  the  following  day. 
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vain.  At  length  the  brother-miser,  the  owner  of 
the  jewels,  exclaimed,  that  Mustapha  must  have 
concealed  the  key  in  his  mouth,  if  it  were  nowhere 
else  to  be  found,  as  he  was  not  a  man  to  trust  it 
one  instant  from  his  person. 

At  his  request  the  jaw  of  the  dead  man  was 
wrenched  open,  and  there  the  key  was  found.  The 
rulin"-  thought  of  the  old  miser  had  been  the  secu- 
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rity  of  his  beloved  wealth,  and  he  had,  in  the  last 
extremity,  grasped  the  key  in  his  mouth,  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  his,  in  life  or  death. 

Mr.  Montague  was  horrified  at  this  exhibition. 
I  drew  him  without  difficulty  from  the  spot;  and  I 
induced  him,  on  the  same  day,  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well of  Constantinople. 

I  have  not  seen  him  from  that  hour,  and  I  know 
not  whether  he  be  numbered  with  the  dead  or 
with  the  living. 
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Moss  covered  towers,  massive  and  gray, 

That  so  sternly  frown  on  the  garish  day, 

But  when  the  shadows  of  evening  close, 

Grow  solemn  and  soft  in  your  still  repose ; 

Lords  of  an  age  of  forgotten  date, 

More  awful  than  pomp  in  your  silent  state  ; 

The  ivy  your  robe,  and  the  bramble  your  crown, 

The  mouldering  arch  for  your  shield  of  renown, 

The  rank  waving  grass  for  your  plume  and  your  crest, 

The  night  wind  your  music,  the  night  bird  your  guest ; 

Throned  in  the  moonlight,  solemn  and  pale, 

Moss  covered  towers,  tell  me  your  tale. 

Tell  me  no  story  of  rapine  and  war, 

I  loathe  the  red  chief  in  his  blood-sprinkled  car; 

Tell  not  of  beauty,  how  wooed  in  her  bower, 

The  beauty,  the  love,  both  the  toy  of  an  hour; 

But  tell  me  of  deeds  that  the  heart  may  enshrine, 

When  the  forms  of  the  doers  are  mouldered  as  thine  : 

Tell  me  if  where  I  stand  have  stood 

The  noble  in  virtue,  the  fearless  in  good; 

Tell  me,  grave  towers,  if  such  have  thrown 

Their  hallowing  charm  on  your  silent  stone. 
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'Tvvas  in  the  day  when  fruitful  Spain 

First  shrank  before  the  fiery  Moor, 
And  when  the  unbeliever's  train 

Poured  thick  upon  the  Christian  shore ; 
While  all  the  fire  of  holy  zeal 

And  all  the  pride  of  chivalry, 
Were  vain  against  the  invader's  steel, 

And  struggled  but  to  bleed  and  die  ; 
There  was  a  solemn  festival 

In  old  Don  Gaston's  ancient  hall ; 
For  his  only  child,  his  age's  pride, 

That  day  should  be  Euriquez's  bride. 
Don  Gaston  spoke — my  child  is  thine; 

But  choose,  Euriquez,  wilt  thou  bear 
Thy  bride  before  an  outraged  shrine, 

While  Moorish  banners  flaunt  the  air? — 
The  colour  flushed  on  Ida's  cheek, 

As  she  turned  on  her  lover  her  kindling  eye ; 
And  her  parted  lips  forbore  to  speak, 

As  she  eagerly  paused  for  his  reply. 
A  moment  he  wavered — a  moment  alone ; 
Then  clear  was  his  brow  and  calm  his  tone— 
Ere  my  faith  and  my  country  deserted  shall  be, 
I  will  sacrifice  all— aye,  my  Ida,  ev'n  thee! 
I  knew  it — I  knew  it !  with  joy  she  cried, 

As  she  yielded  her  lip  to  his  passionate  kiss ; 
And  the  tear  of  affection  and  noble  pride 

Were  bright  in  the  eye  that  encountered  his. 

The  sable  flood  rolled  on  amain, 

They  crossed  the  mountain,  they  filled  the  plain  ;. 

And  many  a  tale  of  hope  and  fear 

Was  poured  in  Ida's  eager  ear. 
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And  now  they  tell  the  doubtful  fight 
The  Moor's  fierce  charge,  the  Christian's  flight, 
The  sudden  rally,  and  the  track 
By  which  Euriquez  led  them  back: — 
Euriquez  filled  the  leader's  post, 
Euriquez  pierced  the  Moorish  host ; 
Where'er  the  foe  shrunk  back  in  fear, 
Be  sure  Euriquez's  sword  was  there ; — 
Why,  why  thus  on  his  glories  dwell! 
The  tale  must  end — Euriquez  fell. 

Oh,  Ida!  who  shall  paint  the  pang 
That  shot  across  thy  youthful  heart, 

Which,  pierced  as  with  an  arrow,  sprang 

And  trembled  through  in  every  part? 
And  then  a  deadly  sickness  stole 
O'er  all  her  frame,  and  chilled  her  soul — 
It  was  young  Hope's  last  dying  throe ; 
And  yet  she  struggled  with  the  blow : 
With  tottering  limbs  she  sought  the  shrine, 
Hallowed  by  many  a  holy  sign, 
And  sinking  there  on  bended  knee, 
With  outstretched  arms  she  cried — for  thee, 
For  thee  he  strove,  his  life  the  price, 
Oh  then  accept  the  sacrifice! 

Don  Gaston  started  from  his  chair, 

And  the  sun  shone  bright  on  his  thin  gray  hair ; 

The  servants  attend  at  their  master's  call, 

And  the  armour  that  rusted  on  the  wall 

With  long  disuse  is  fitted  again  ; 

He  summons  his  horses,  he  summons  his  men, 
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And  his  war-worn  banner  waves  in  the  air 

And  calls  to  his  liegemen  near  and  far. 

Incased  in  mail  is  the  old  man  now, 

And  the  helmet  presses  his  wrinkled  brow  ;— 

The  shield  on  his  arm  and  the  sword  on  his  thigh, 

They  weighed  not  of  old  so  heavily; 

But  the  old  man's  heart  is  firmly  strung, 

And  the  zeal  of  his  cause  shall  make  him  young. 

The  maiden  looked  on  his  hairs  so  gray, 

But  she  said  no  word  to  bid  him  stay ; 

Her  brow  was  serene  and  her  eye  was  calm, 

As  her  slender  fingers  helped  him  to  arm  ; 

She  spoke  no  word  of  her  desolate  state 

As  she  led  him  forth  to  the  outer  gate, 

But  she  kissed  his  cheek  as  he  mounted  his  steed, 

And  the  voice  never  trembled  that  bade  him  God  speed  ;- 

And  she  heaved  no  sigh  of  repining  when 

She  turned  to  her  lonely  chamber  again  ; 

But,  entered  within  and  the  struggle  o'er, 

Lifeless  she  sank  on  the  oaken  floor. 

Look  out,  look  out  from  the  watch-tower  high! 

Do  you  no  messenger  descry  ? 

I  hear  a  sound — look  out  again— 

'Twas  surely  the  tread  of  armed  men. — 

I  see  them  now — they  pass  the  hill, 

'Tis  my  father's  pennon — it  flutters  still! 

And  yet,  or  mine  eye  grows  dim  with  care, 

Strangely  it  droops  in  the  evening  air; 

And  of  those  who  bore  him  company, 

How  small  is  the  number  now  I  see ! 
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Nearer  they  drew — and  weary  and  worn 

Were  the  few  who  escaped  from  that  hapless  fight; 
And  slow  in  the  midst  a  litter  was  borne, 

And  on  it  was  laid  the  good  old  knight. 
They  lowered  the  draw-bridge,  they  loosened  the  chain, 

And  they  bore  him  on  through  his  ancient  hall : 
Sore  were  his  wounds,  and  he  breathed  with  pain, 

But  the  wounds  of  his  spirit  were  sorer  than  all  ;~ 
And  sad  was  the  sight  as  the  old  man  lay 
With  his  life's  warm  blood  fast  ebbing  away. 
He  summoned  his  people  around  his  bed, 
The  young  and  the  old,  the  warrior  and  maid; 
Till  all  that  were  left  in  the  castle's  round 
Before  the  aged  chief  were  found. 
Then  faint  he  spoke — You  all  must  fly,— 
The  battle  is  lost,  and  the  foe  is  nigh. 
We  have  no  strength  a  siege  to  bear ; 
'Tis  death  or  bondage  waits  you  here ; 
And  while  your  faith  and  country  groan, 
The  lives  you  hold  are  not  your  own. 
Answer  me  not— I'll  think  that  they 
Best  love  their  lord  who  best  obey. 
Fain  would  they  speak — he  waves  his  hand- 
It  is  your  master's  last  command. 
And  now,  my  Ida,  thy  parent  stem 
Is  snapt,  thou,  too,  must  go  with  them  ; 
And  far  St.  Uba's  shrine  shall  be 
A  sanctuary  safe  for  thee. 
Oh  !  I  had  steeled  this  aged  heart, 

And  thought  the  source  of  tears  was  dry; 
But,  my  sweet  Ida,  thus  to  part, 
Does  somewhat  dim  thy  father's  eye. 
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He  paused — for  Ida  did  not  speak, 

Her  heaving  breast  the  words  forbade  ; 

But  pride  glowed  red  on  the  burning  cheek, 
And  fired  the  eye  of  the  Spanish  maid. 

And  her  slender  form  appeared  to  swell, 

With  more  than  words  had  strength  to  tell. 

Father!  she  cried,  I  had  not  deemed, 

That  the  last  of  thy  race  was  so  basely  esteemed ! 

Oh  never,  let  weal  or  woe  betide — 

Shall  Ida  part  from  her  father's  side! 

My  child,  know'st  thou  the  peril — how  near? 

I  only  know  that  my  father  is  here. 

'Tis  death  to  stay.     Oh,  Ida,  fly ! 

Father,  thy  child  knows  how  to  die. 

Thou  know'st  not  Al  Marisur,  the  cruellest  chief 

Of  all  the  fierce  children  of  unbelief. 

In  my  father's  halls,  my  father's  child 

Shall  keep  his  honour  undefiled  ! 

She  looked  on  high,  and  her  eye  was  bright, 

With  what  seemed  more  than  mortal  light; 

The  infidel's  foot  shall  never  come 

Within  the  walls  of  my  father's  home ; 

The  infidel's  scoff  shall  never  be  heard 

Where  the  altar  of  faith  by  my  fathers  was  reared  ; 

In  this  dark  hour  the  knowledge  is  given, 

I  see  it  on  high  ;  it  is  written  in  heaven  ! 

The  little  train,  in  mournful  state, 

Have  passed  from  out  the  postern  gate, 

And  Ida's  tender  hands,  with  pain 

Have  replaced  each  massive  bolt  and  chain  ; 

Then  with  a  noiseless  step  she  sped, 

And  took  her  place  by  the  old  man's  bed. 
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Tt  was  a  strange  and  an  awful  sight, 
That  gentle  girl  and  that  bleeding  knight  ; 
With  not  a  living  thing  beside, 
Through  all  the  range  of  the  castle  wide* 
"So  weak  to  resist,  so  strong  to  endure, 
The  foe  so  nigh,  and  the  peril  so  sure. 

The  Moorish  host  is  before  the  walls — 
What,  warder,  ho!  Al  Mansur  calls! 
Down  with  the  drawbridge — open  the  gate, 
For  Al  Mansur  is  little  accustomed  to  wait ! 
Still  are  the  walls  as  the  city  of  death, 

Though  loudly  the  infidel's  challenge  has  rung; 
There  moves  not  a  feather,  there  stirs  not  a  breath  — 
Ho!  Al  Mansur  shall  speak  with  a  louder  tongue.! 

The  word  is  given — the  engines  of  war 

A  volley  of  terrible  messengers  pour ; 

And  the  crashing  beams  of  the  castle  tell 

The  hands  that  directed  have  guided  them  well. 

Again  the  tucket  the  summons  bore, 

But  the  castle  is  stirless  and  mute  as  before! 

They  mock  us !  fierce  Al  Mansur  cries, 

As  he  looks  to  his  chiefs,  between  rage  and  surprise; 

But  short  is  their  triumph — ho !  ply  them  again — 

Shake  down  the  walls  of  the  Christian's  den  ! 

Again  the  deadly  shower  is  cast 

From  catapult  and  arbalast ; 

And  a  cloud  of  arrows,  well  aimed,  and  true, 

Whistle  each  creviced  loophole  through. 

But  not  a  voice,  nor  a  cry,  nor  groan, 

Is  heard  from  the  walls  of  massive  stone 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Amid  that  volley's  deafening  din, 

How  sped  the  hours  of  those  within  ? 

With  folded  hands  pale  Ida  sate, 

The  fearful  issue  to  await ; 

But  on  the  stern  old  chieftain's  ear, 

The  long1  accustomed  sound  of  war 

Fell  not  unmarked  :  his  filming  eye 

Rekindled  at  the  battle  cry. 

Again  it  raged — and  as  it  grew, 

It  seemed  his  frame  new  vigour  drew 

From  every  shout ;  he  raised  his  head, 

He  lifted  him  up  from  his  painful  bed  ; 

And  his  eager  senses  strained  to  trace 

The  course  of  the  foe  round  the  leaguered  place. 

Again  they  pause,  and  all's  so  still, 

You  may  hear  the  dash  of  the  distant  rill. 

Anxious  the  look  of  the  father  fell 

On  his  child,  and  she  read  its  meaning  well. 

Silent  she  sought  the  narrow  grate — 

What  seest  thou,  girl  ?     They  hold  debate — 

Now  their  leader  advances — he  stands  by  the  moat- 

And  seems  ev'iy  quoin  of  the  castle  to  note. 

Now  he  raises  his  vizor — oh,  mother  of  grace 

I  dare  not  look  on  that  fearful  face ! 

What  thought  has  fired  the  old  man's  brain  ? 
He  knows  no  weakness,  he  feels  no  pain ; 
He  springs  from  his  couch — a  bow  of  yew 
He  takes  from  the  wall,  with  an  arrow  true ; 
And  the  arm,  that  late  so  feebly  hung, 
With  a  feverish  strength  is  suddenly  strung. 
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On  the  cord  of  the  bow  the  notch  is  laid, 

The  arrow  is  drawn — it  is  drawn  to  the  head: 

A  moment  he  stands  as  rigid  as  stone — 

Sharp  twangs  the  string — the  arrow  is  flown ! 

Deep  driven,  it  sinks  in  the  infidel's  brain, 

And  he  shrieks  out  his  soul  on  the  startled  plain — 

While  glowing  with  triumph,  but  spent  by  its  might, 

The  spirit  has  passed  from  the  brave  old  knight. 

Oh,  wild  was  the  shout  of  the  infidel  host, 
And  their  ranks  were  like  waves  by  the  tempest  tost : 
That  single  shaft  from  the  voiceless  wall, 
And  their  terrible  leader's  shrieking  fall, 
An  awe  and  a  dread  on  their  spirits  cast, 
And  uncertain  they  wavered,  pale  and  aghast. 
But  firmer  the  step  of  young  Ida  grew ; 
Her  father's  corse  to  his  couch  she  drew, 
She  crossed  his  arms  on  his  aged  breast, 
And  his  white  cold  lips  to  hers  she  press'd  :— 
Father,  within  thy  home  I  said 
The  foot  of  the  infidel  never  should  tread  : 
Behold  the  sign  in  thy  funeral  pyre  ! 
She  snatched  a  brand  from  the  slumbering  fire, 
She  passed  the  flame  around  the  bed, 
Then  quick  from  chamber  to  chamber  sped, 
And  every  where  with  steady  hand 
To  the  tapestried  walls  she  held  the  brand  ; 
And  still  wherever  the  maiden  came 
Fast  rose  the  red  and  circling  flame  ; 
But  once  she  paused — 'twas  before  the  shrine 
Of  childhood's  worship  : — Oh,  form  divine, 
Forgive  the  hand  that  dares  so  much 
H2 
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To  guard  thee  safe  from  the  infidel's  touch ! 
And  it  seemed  that  the  Virgin  Mother  smiled 
An  approving  look  on  her  kneeling  child. 

The  Moors  hehold  the  flames  arise; 
Onward  they  rush  with  furious  cries : 
They  swim  the  moat — they  force  the  door— 
But  the  guardian  flames  are  there  before ; 
And  they  who  dare  the  first  attack 
Shrink  quickly,  scorched  and  howling,  back. 
In  vain  they  strive,  that  fiery  mass 
No  unbeliever's  foot  shall  pass. 
"Tis  doomed,  they  cry — away  !  away ! 
And  elsewhere  seek  an  easier  prey. 

With  folded  arms  lone  Ida  stood 

Amid  that  blazing  solitude  ; 

But  still  it  seemed,  though  arching  o'er 

Her  head,  the  flames  that  spot  forbore. 

Her  eye  was  fixed  on  her  father's  bed, 

When  a  soft  light  touch  on  her  arm  was  laid ; 

She  started — Oh,  Mary,  Mother,  guide  ! 

Is  it  my  father  stands  by  my  side  ? 

She  looked  to  the  bed,  but  through  the  glare 

The  form  of  the  old  man  still  lay  there; 

And  still  by  her  side  the  same  was  he 

Oh,  Mother  of  Grace  !  what  may  this  be? 

Be  led  her  on,  and  the  rolling  flame 

Fell  back  and  left  a  path  as  they  came ; 

He  led  her  on  through  chamber  and  hall, 

He  led  her  past  the  outer  wall ; 

Onward  he  led  her,  o'er  valley  and  hill, 

But  the  day  had  no  toil  and  the  night  had  no  chill, 
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Till  he  paused  before  a  convent  gate, 

To  holy  St.  Uba  dedicate ; 

And  he  smiled  and  he  blessed  her.     The  vision  is  gone 

And  Ida  stands  at  the  gate  alone  ! 

From  out  St.Uba's  cloisters  dim 

Rises  the  peaceful  vesper  hymn  ; 

A  hundred  voices  mingling  raise 

The  blended  song  of  prayer  and  praise  : 

And  yet  one  voice,  more  sweetly  clear 

Than  all  the  choir,  arrests  the  ear  ; 

So  pure,  so  holy  in  its  tone, 

Amid  them  all  it  sounds  alone. 

'Tis  like  her  life,  since  there  she  came, 

Among,  and  yet  distinct  from  them. 

A  holier  light  than  aught  around 

Within  her  dark  eye's  depth  is  found, 

And  her  rapt  soul  on  stronger  wings 

Bears  nearer  Heaven  its  communings, 

Nor  works  on  her  the  pain  or  mirth 

That  clings  around  the  things  of  earth. 

Yet  no  ascetic  saint  is  she, 

But  soft  and  mild  as  infancy  ; 

And  most  her  joy  when  pealing  high, 

The  choir  its  hymn  of  praise  prefers  ; 
For  then  she  says  that  from  the  sky 

Remembered  voices  join  with  hers  ; 
And  all's  so  sweet,  it  is  but  pain 
To  sink  to  earth  and  sense  again. 

Oh  thou,  with  worldly  joys  elate, 
Weep  not  the  Spanish  maiden's  fate  ! 
'Till  pure  as  hers  thy  soul  shall  be, 
Stranger,  she  more  might  weep  for  thee! 
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ALAN    SKEENE. 
BY  RICHARD  JOHNS. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  year  18 —  I  was  on  the 
river  Gambia.  The  season  appearing  unusually 
healthy  for  Europeans,  I  was  tempted  to  make  an 
excursion  into  the  interior,  under  protection  of  a 
native  chief  possessing  some  influence  in  the  coun- 
try which  I  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
ploring. 

The  route  we  pursued  has  since  become  a  beaten 
track,  whither  our  African  journalists  may  have 
already  led  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  nor  should 
I  have  trespassed  on  the  province  of  these  dis- 
coveries had  I  not,  in  the  course  of  my  journey, 
been  called  to  witness  a  scene  which,  without 
reference  to  locality,  appeared  to  demand  re- 
cord ;  and  possessed  myself  of  a  narrative,  the 
details  of  which  I  trust  may  not  prove  unin- 
teresting. 

At  the  close  of  a  burning  African  day,  I  entered 
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a.  little  town  to  the  eastward  of  Fatteconda.  The 
sun,  as  if  weary  of  their  glowing  splendour,  was 
hastening  to  sink  his  beams  beneath  the  horizon, 
leaving  the  golden  moon  in  her  crescent  glory  to 
keep  an  early  watch  in  the  heavens :  her  thread- 
like points  outstretched,  seemed  trying  to  illumine 
the  shadowy  disk  in  their  embrace ;  an  emblem,  as 
it  is  the  symbol,  of  that  Mahometanism  which  is 
silently  and  gradually  spreading  its  influence  over 
pagan  Africa. 

My  swarthy  guide  and  companion  was  leading 
me  to  a  hut  prepared  for  my  reception  by  his 
slaves  who  had  preceded  us,  when  passing  a  low 
shed,  its  roof  but  little  elevated  from  the  mound 
or  bank  that  based  the  miserable  fabric,  sounds 
met  my  ear,  which,  had  they  even  proceeded  from 
some  lowly  cottage  in  dear  England,  must  have 
challenged  my  attention,  but  heard  amid  a  scat- 
tered hamlet  in  the  recesses  of  an  African  wilder- 
ness, where  the  foot  of  European  had  rarely  trod, 
they  came  home  to  my  heart  as  the  startling  voice 
of  an  oracle. 

ee  Verily,  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth  !" 
Such — in  the  deep  and  empassioned  tones  of  men- 
tal or  corporeal  suffering,  in  the  language  of  my 
country,  in  the  voice  of  one  whom  I  had  believed 
to  be  no  longer  a  habitant  of  earth-  -such  was  the 
exclamation  that  directed  my  steps  to  a  hovel  I 
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had  turned  from,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  hapless 
wayfarer  it  contained. 

Reader,  I  have  no  tale  of  imagination  to  relate. 
My  narrative  seeks  not  to  excite  the  satiated  appe- 
tite of  the  lover  of  romantic  incident ;  1  have  but 
to  bear  witness  to  the  last  hours  of  one  whose 
name  passed  from  among  us  even  while  he  yet 
lived  :  the  after-events  of  his  life,  but  for  my  feeble 
pen,  would  remain  unrevealed :  the  strange  work- 
ings of  his  mind  can  find  no  interpreter  save  in  the 
key  that  unlocketh  all  hearts.  Within  that  hut, 
stretched  on  the  bare  earth,  his  head  pillowed  by 
a  log  of  wood,  in  the  early  stage  of  deadly  fever — 
that  pest  to  which  the  restless  enterprize  of  civilized 
nations  offers  up  so  many  victims  on  the  burning 
shores  of  Africa — I  beheld  the  tall,  emaciated  form 
of  one  who,  in  years  gone  by,  had  been  to  me  as  a 
brother  !  Skeene — Alan  Skeene  !  let  me  not  call 
to  mind  the  image  of  thy  bright  boyhood,  or  thy 
sad  tale  must  be  untold. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  emotion  of 
my  poor  friend,  as  the  expression  of  my  surprise 
and  lamentation  brought  me  to  his  remembrance; 
nor  need  I  detail  the  arrangements  by  which, 
through  my  influence  with  the  natives,  I  was  ena- 
bled to  guard  his  few  last  days  from  outrage,  and 
smooth  his  passage  to  the  grave.  The  morning 
following  my  discovery  of  Alan  Skeene  saw  him 
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removed  to  the  best  habitation  the  little  town 
afforded  ;  here  every  comfort  that  circumstances 
permitted  was  disposed  around  him,  and  it  was 
during  intervals  of  comparative  freedom  from  suf- 
fering that  his  over-burthened  heart  admitted  me 
into  the  confidence  of  its  sorrows. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  die  without  giving  you 
the  history  of  the  past/'  said  Skeene,  rousing  his 
mental  powers  to  the  exertion  and  resolution  his 
self-imposed  task  required ;  "  I  will  not  tell  you 
of  my  youth,  for  that  was  spent  with  you — school- 
fellows, college  friends,  and  companions  in  the 
career  of  early  manhood :  it  was  not  till  your 
adventurous  spirit  carried  you  to  foreign  climes, 
leaving  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure  and 
domestic  happiness,  that  we  had  experienced  sepa- 
ration,except  in  the  casual  adieus  of  repeated  inter- 
course. When  you  sailed  for  India  you  left  mo 
the  happy  husband  of  Cathleen  ;  in  the  possession 
of  honour  and  affluence  ;  courted  by  the  virtuous, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  proud  of  rank,  rather  per- 
haps from  the  thousand  fortuitous  circumstances 
that  sometimes  give  artificial  position  than  from 
any  real  merit  I  might  justly  claim.  You  have 
been  many  years  abroad,  but  the  tale  of  my  dis- 
honour must  yet  have  reached  you.  The  wife  of  my 
bosom — she  whom  I  had  loved  in  all  the  wild 
idolatry  of  early  love,  when  the  heart,  seeking  a 
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garner  for  its  affections,  almost  forgets  the  God  who 
gave  it  being,  and  pours  the  first  fruits  of  its  warmth 
and  energies  on  the  altar  of  human  passion — yes, 
Cathleen!  the  being  whose  real,  unsophisticated  in- 
nocence had  two  short  years  before  won  me  gladly, 
proudly  to  make  her  my  bride,  abandoned  me! 
Young  and  inexperienced,  amid  the  baneful  vortex 
of  fashionable  dissipation,  open  to  admiration,  and, 
alas  !  unfixed  in  principle,  she  fell  a  victim  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Earl  of  Castlemain — my  own 
familiar  friend — and  fled  her  husband's  house.  I 
cannot  dwell  on  that  moment  of  agony  ;  the  feel- 
ings which  then  ravaged  my  breast  you  will  find 
fully  developed  in  my  subsequent  life. 

' '  A  hostile  meeting  took  place  between  the f  titled 
seducer  and  the  injured  husband;'  it  was  a  thing 
of  course,  and  made  the  paragraphs  of  the  day. 
At  the  second  fire,  the  earl's  bullet  was  buried  in 
my  side.  How  abortive  was  my  first  effort  of 
revenge,!  A  dangerous  illness  followed  this  catas- 
trophe ;  but  I  recovered,  and  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  which  repeated  and  prolonged  sojourns 
in  any  locality  awhile  promising  the  boon  of  for- 
getfulness,  lengthened  for  years. 

"  Late  in  the  autumn  of  18— ,  well  do  I  remem- 
ber it,  I  arrived  at  Lucern.  The  town  was  in  an 
unusual  state  of  excitement :  on  inquiry,  I  found 
that  a  party  of  English  travellers  had  been  upset  in 
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a  pleasure  skiff,  and  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
main  was  mentioned  conjointly  with  that  of  my 
unhappy  wife.  The  seducer  had  reached  the  shore  ; 
his  wretched  companion  was  drowned.  If  my 
hatred  to  the  man  who  had  razed  the  fabric  of  my 
domestic  felicity  was  before  intense,  it  now  took 
the  character  of  madness.  Still,  still  did  I  love  the 
faithless  Cathleen — I  could  not  tear  her  image  from 
my  heart ;  and  had  not  the  deep  wave  drawn  her, 
yet  in  youth  and  beauty,  to  its  cold  embrace  ? 
Where  was  her  protector  then  ?  Where  was  the 
arm  that  should  have  been  stretched  to  save ; 
Bubbling  in  its  strength  amid  the  angry  tide,  but 
leaving  her  in  her  weakness  to  perish! 

"  I  sought  Castlemain  ;  I  cursed  him  as  a  be- 
trayer !  as  a  murderer  !  He  received  me  with  the 
cool  conventional  courtesies  of  society — it  was 
bitter,  bitter  mockery.  I  smote  him — I  spurned 
him  ;  but  I  could  not  excite  him  to  a  second  meet- 
ing,  which  I  trusted  might  end  in  the  destruction 
of  my  enemy,  or  relieve  me  from  an  existence 
becoming  every  day  more  insupportable.  My 
outrages  were  made  known  to  the  authorities  of 
Lucern,  and  I  was  dismissed  the  States. 

"It  was  about  this  period  that  a  rumour  of  my 
death  was  generally  credited  in  England.  As 
soon  as  I  discovered  such  to  be  the  case,  I  changed 
my  name,  and,  shunning  former  associates,  gave 
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sanction  to  the  report  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  If  to  forget  were  impossible,  I,  at  least, 
might  be  forgotten. 

"  Time  rolled  over  me,  marked  but  by  mi- 
sery. I  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
my  iron  constitution  seemed  to  resist  an  excess  of 
wretchedness  that  must  otherwise  have  consumed 
me.  I  was  still  a  wanderer,  seeking  rest  and  find- 
ing none.  I  had  reached  my  five- arid-thirtieth 
year,  and  commemorated  the  anniversary  of  my 
natal  day  by  impiously  cursing  the  hour  of  my 
birth,  at  a  little  post-house  on  my  route  to  Rome. 
The  goblet  I  had  quaffed  in  malediction  was  yet 
in  my  grasp,  when  a  splendid  suite  of  carriages 
and  horsemen  drew  up  at  the  door.  A  beautiful 
girl,  in  all  the  freshness  of  opening  womanhood, 
appeared  the  possessor  of  this  cortege.  After  a 
change  of  horses,  the  cavalcade  proceeded ;  but 
not  before  I  had  recognized  the  liveries  of  the  Earl 
of  Castlemain,  and  discovered  that  the  lady  I  had 
beheld  was  his  wife,  but  newly  wedded,  and  now 
on  her  way  to  Rome,  where  she  would  await  the 
arrival  of  her  husband,  then  engaged  in  a  diplo- 
matic mission  of  uncertain  duration.  '  Oh  !  that 
I  could  blight  his  joys  ! '  was  the  unholy  aspira- 
tion with  which  I  threw  myself  into  my  carriage 
to  follow  in  my  lone  wretchedness  the  route  tra- 
versed by  that,  to  me,  hateful  exhibition  of  do- 
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mestic  happiness,  courting-  the  acceptance  of  my 
enemy. 

"  I  had  not  long-  left  the  post-house,  when  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  detachment  of  Papal  troops,  re- 
turning from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  a 
desperate  banditti,  whose  outrages  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  traveller.  With  the  officer  in 
command  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  on  his 
offering  me  the  protection  of  his  companionship,  I 
could  not  decline  the  courtesy  intended,  though  I 
would  rather  have  been  left  to  commune  with  my 
own  bitter  thoughts.  The  Italian  had  taken  a  seat 
in  my  caleche,  glad,  apparently,  to  be  freed  from 
the  fatigue  of  horse  exercise  for  the  rest  of  his 
journey  ;  and  scarcely  heeding  a  long  account  he 
was  giving  me  of  the  enormities  of  the  brigands, 
I  was  lost  in  melancholy  musings,  when  the  nar- 
rator came  to  a  sudden  pause — his  practised  ear 
had  caught  the  sound  of  musketry.  Stopping  the 
carriage,  we  were  in  a  moment  on  horseback,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  troopers,  dashed  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  firing.  A  gallop  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  a  turn  of  the  road,  gave  to 
our  view  the  equipage  of  the  Countess  Castle- 
main  in  the  power  of  banditti.  Our  charge  was 
instant  and  successful  ;  the  robbers  fled,  and  1 
received  into  my  arms  the  fainting  form  of  her 
who  was  the  bride  of  my  deadliest  foe. 
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fe  A  few  shots  were  yet  dropping  around  us,  as 
the  villains  made  good  their  retreat;  I  bore  the 
countess  to  a  shelving  rock  which,  over-hanging 
the  road,  placed  her  in  safety.  She  speedily  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  thank  me  for  her  rescue.  I, 
of  course,  deserved  but  a  slight  share  of  praise  for 
an  act  in  which  so  many  had  participated ;  but  the 
officer  of  the  party  had  fallen  by  the  rifle  of  a 
brigand.  The  soldiers  were  soon  liberally  rewarded 
by  her  orders;  and  the  gratitude  of  this  young  and 
beautiful  creature,  poured  forth  with  a  warmth  of 
feeling  commensurate  with  her  horror  at  the  re- 
collection of  the  fate  which  a  few  minutes  before 
seemed  to  await  her,  would,  from  any  other  but 
the  wife  of  Castlemain,  have  cheered  my  desolate 
heart  with  the  satisfaction  that  at  least  one  mo- 
ment of  my  life  had  not  been  spent  in  vain.  But, 
possessed  by  the  morbid  spirit  of  revenge,  I  in- 
wardly cursed  the  impulse  which  had  led  me  to  save 
even  innocence  and  beauty  from  the  grasp  of  the 
ravisher.  Were  they  not  reserved  for  Castlemain? 
Concealing  my  feelings  with  the  best  grace  I  could, 
I  busied  myself  in  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
proceeding  on  our  route.  My  caleche  had  been 
overturned  and  injured,  in  the  melee,  and  I  found 
myself  without  excuse  for  refusing  a  seat  in  the 
countess's  carriage,  which  was  politely  pressed  on 
my  acceptance.  During  the  few  hours  I  was  thus 
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thrown  into  her  society,  a  scheme  of  designing 
treachery  seemed,  by  some  demon's  whispering, 
developed  to  me,  through  which  my  deeply-sealed 
revenge  might  to  the  full  be  satisfied.  I  found 
my  lovely  companion  artless  and  communicative ; 
she  had  been  married  rather  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  she  had 
passed  on  the  Continent.  The  earl  was  at  Vienna, 
and  would  join  her  at  Rome;  she  would  then 
return  to  England  to  be  introduced  at  court.  On 
my  expressing  my  surprise  that  she  had  not  ere 
this  been  presented,  I  found  she  was  a  citizen's 
daughter — a  fact  she  did  not  affect  to  disguise; 
the  rest  of  her  unhappy  lot  I  but  too  well  guessed. 
She  had  been  sacrificed  by  her  ambitious  parents 
to  a  titled  libertine,  who  scarcely  found  in  her 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  fortune,  compen- 
sation for  her  plebeian  extraction.  I  look  back 
with  horror  at  the  villanous  scheme  that  now  took 
possession  of  my  soul.  I  determined  by  every  art 
in  my  power  to  supplant  the  earl  in  the  affections 
of  his  wife,  or  rather  to  interest  the  feelings  of  a 
heart  which  I  justly  imagined  might  have  revolted 
from  the  sordid  contract  of  which  she  had  been 
the  unwilling  victim.  Here  would  be  my  revenge 
— alas!  alas!  could  I  in  Castlemain's  dishonour 
find  forgetful  ness  of  my  own?  Every  thing  was 
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forgotten  in  my  maddened  lust  of  hatred.  I  could 
not  bear  to  contemplate  the  earl  blest  with  a 
wife  whose  beauty,  simplicity,  and  grace,  reminded 
me  of  my  own.  Another  motive  actuated  me, 
under  my  assumed  name— if  I  succeeded  in  his  dis- 
honour, he  might  be  again  induced  to  meet  me, 
and  might  yet  fall  by  my  hand.  But  I  will  not 
pursue  the  horrid  workings  of  my  diseased  mind. 
The  earl's  stay  at  Vienna  was  prolonged;  from 
thence  he  was  suddenly  despatched  to  Russia,  and 
eight  months  elapsed  ere  he  reached  Rome.  I 
had  triumphed — oh  !  bitter,  bitter  triumph.  The 
imperial  city  had  been  unusually  deserted  by 
English  society,  a  period  of  peculiar  political  ex- 
citement having  called  home  many  distinguished 
visitors,  and  the  countess  shrank  from  the  few  that 
remained,  with  a  timidity  ofi<  n  perceptible  in 
those  unaccustomed  to  early  intercourse  with  the 
fashionable  world.  I  had  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  earl;  this  seemed  to  sanction  our 
continued  acquaintance ;  we  at  length  exclusively 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  society  of  each  other,  and 
the  expected  return  of  Castlemain  only  hastened 
the  declaration  of  his  dishonour.  I  had  proposed 
retiring  to  a  small  villa  of  mine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  and  there  await  the  first  burst  of 
the  earl's  resentment,  under  the  pretence  that,  as 
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it  must  be  met  sooner  or  later,  it  were  better 
braved  at  once.  The  entreaties  of  my  unhappy 
victim,  however,  prevailed,  and  \ve  fled  to  Venice. 

"  Thus  far  I  had  departed  from  my  original  in- 
tention of  seeking  a  hostile  meeting  with  Castle- 
main.  How  strangely  had  I  become  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  my  own  net !  She  whose  love  I 
had  sought,  in  the  prosecution  of  remorseless  ha- 
tred and  revenge,  was  become  dearer  to  me  than 
even  the  triumph  that  at  length  seemed  within  my 
grasp.  I  shuddered  at  the  career  I  had  com- 
menced, but  repentance  came  too  late. 

"  Lord  Castlemain  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  our 
route.  A  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Venice,  I 
received  a  communication  couched  in  terms  of  un- 
measured rage  and  imprecation  :  I  had  succeeded 
in  rousing  the  apathy  of  his  cold,  calculating  heart ; 
a  meeting  was  appointed  by  our  seconds— I  still 
remained  under  my  assumed  name — but  on  the 
ground  I  confronted  my  enemy  when  the  weapons 
were  already  in  our  grasp.  We  were  to  have  fired 
together;  in  the  surprise  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  Castlemain  discharged  his  pistol  ere  the 
signal  was  given,  and  the  ball  harmlessly  passed 
me. 

" '  Mr.  Skeene,'  said  the  earl,  recovering  his 
self-possession,  '  I  have  fired.  You  seek  my  life. 
Take  it.' 
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"  Murderer  as  I  was,  I  could  not  accept  so  un- 
generous an  advantage.  Again  we  took  our  stations, 
and  my  bullet  penetrated  my  antagonist's  brain. 
Oh  !  moment  of  indescribable  agony !  I  rushed 
to  the  fallen  man  with  the  gestures  of  a  maniac  : 
though  the  evidence  of  his  death  was  but  too  ap- 
parent, I  would  not  believe  for  a  long  time  that  I 
had  slain  him.  The  ghastly  wound  seemed  to 
open  to  me  one  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  I  had  panted 
for  the  blood  of  my  enemy,  and  behold  it  was 
there — like  the  bright  and  tempting  draught  of  the 
poisoner  held  to  the  parched  lip  of  fever  had  been 
the  cup  of  vengeance ;  recklessly  I  had  drunk  it, 
and  it  had  scorched  my  soul. 

"The  result  of  our  meeting  had  been  made  known 
to  the  countess  ere  my  distress  of  mind  permitted 
me  to  rejoin  her  ;  nor  was  this  all — my  real  name 
declared,  the  whole  scheme  of  vengeance  seemed 
revealed  to  her:  the  stroke  was  as  the  blow  of 
death.  The  duel  had  taken  place  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  it  was  evening  ere  I  entered  the 
Palazzo.  The  countess  lay  extended  on  a  couch  ; 
she  had  burst  a  blood-vessel.  The  exertion  of 
speaking  rapidly  hastened  her  dissolution,  but  her 
words  were  in  the  language  of  forgiveness ;  no 
reproach  passed  her  lips.  Supported  in  my  arms, 
she  gently  murmured,  ( It  is  best  that  I  should 
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die  ;'  and  a  second  victim  was  offered  on  the  altar 
of  my  revenge. 

"My  tale  hastens  to  an  end.  I  once  more  changed 
my  name  ;  and  amid  the  dissipations  of  continental 
cities,  in  the  sensual  revel  and  the  excitement  of 
play,  tried  to  flee  from  the  bitterness  of  memory. 
At  length,  I  took  up  my  permanent  abode  in  Paris. 

"  The  mysticism  of  a  peculiar  system  of  mate- 
rialism, had,  at  this  time,  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
my  imagination.  The  most  reckless  votaries  of  plea- 
sure in  the  voluptuous  capital  of  France  I  found 
linked  by  a  community  of  feeling,  in  many  points 
resembling,  in  its  tenets,  the  Epicurean  philosophy 
of  old.  Like  those  heathen  sensualists,  pleasure 
being  to  them  the  chief  end  of  life,  existence  was 
only  supportable  so  long  as  enjoyment  was  in 
possession.  Warring  not  with  other  creeds,  and 
willingly  allowing  believers  in  their  doctrines  the 
eternity  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  they  only  claimed 
for  themselves  the  right  of  self-destruction,  under 
the  vain  belief  that  the  calm,  dispassionate  resigna- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  being  dissolved  the  com- 
pact binding  the  created  to  the  Creator :  the  spirit, 
in  that  case,  losing  its  individuality  (thus  they 
imagined)  resolved  itself  into  the  eternal  essence, 
thus  promising  to  the  believers  in  this  desperate 
fallacy  the  immunities  of  annihilation. 

"The  death-bed  of  an  ardent  '  professor  '  of  the 
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*  Fraternity  of  Immolation*  aroused  me  from  my 
dream  of  mysticism.  D'Egville,  a  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  genius,  then  one  of  my  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates, determined  on  the  resignation  of  existence. 
A  bankrupt  in  health  and  fortune,  he  turned  from 
the  dregs  of  life  with  a  loathing  he  described  as 
'that  longing  for  rest  which  the  material  portion 
of  man,  wearied  and  worn,  panted  to  enjoy,  as  the 
aspirations  of  a  soul  asking  freedom  from  its  im- 
prisonment, to  resolve  itself  into  the  infinite  and 
eternal  spirit.* 

"  D'Egville' s  last  banquet  was  prepared.  There 
was  the  siren  voice  of  beauty,  and  the  deep  mant- 
ling blush  of  wine;  the  beaming  eye  and  the  em- 
brace of  fellowship,  and  who  could  count  the  fly- 
ing  hours  ?  Did  he  whose  song  was  with  the  gayest, 
and  whose  smile  was  with  the  brightest — did 
D'Egville  ?  The  secret  was  within  his  own  breast* 
Already  had  the  midnight  hour  come  and  past ;  and 
the  revellers  still  laughed  ands  ang,  and  the  thought 
and  the  half-spoken  whisper  of  an  intended  immola- 
tion was  almost  forgotten,  when  the  commissioned 
tongue  of  time  struck  the  third  hour  of  morning. 
Our  host  arose,  a  crystal  goblet  held  high  above  his 
pale,  calm  brow,  whilst  a  ray  of  light  darting  through 
the  crimson  draught  it  contained  played  round  his 
head  like  a  coronal  of  flame ;  a  smile  was  on  his  lip 
— a  smile  of  bitter  and  mysterious  meaning — and 
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the  fatal  pledge  was  given,  'to  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking1.'  According  to  established  usage — for 
alas  !  these  feasts  of  death  had  been  many — each 
cup  was  drained  save  his  whose  dregs  were  poison, 
and  in  a  low,  harmonious  chant  the  guests  res- 
ponded to  the  call  of  their  self-doomed  associate  : 

1  To  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  ; 
To  the  quiet  of  the  tomb, 
Where  the  silence  knows  no  breaking, 
Nor  earthly  echoes  come  ; 
To  the  long  and  dreamless  slumber, 
When  the  heart  has  ceased  its  aching; 
Where  time  forgets  to  number — 
To  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

To  the  night  that  knows  no  morning ; 
To  the  shades  that  never  flee ; 
The  sun,  no  more  returning, 
The  labourer  is  free : 
And  the  spirit  taught  to  sever, 
Its  burthen  once  forsaking, 
Resumes  its  bondage  never—- 
To the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 

"  As  this  melancholy  chorus  ceased,  the  subdued 
revellers,  one  by  one,  in  silence  departed,  like  the 
mourners  of  a  funeral  who  gazed  their  last  on  '  the 
dark  coffin  lid.'  i  too  had  turned  to  go,  but  lin- 

*  Having  discovered  these  lines  among  the  papers  of  my 
deceased  friend,  I  have  given  them  in  their  proper  order. 
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gerecl  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  ouce  more 
looked  at  D'Egville.  He  seemed  to  wait  but  my 
departure ;  the  goblet  was  almost  at  his  lips — could 
I  abet  this  deed  of  death.  Forgetful  of  my 
pledges  of  fraternity,  I  rushed  towards  him,  but 
the  cup  was  drained.  '  This  may  not  be,'  said  the 
suicide,  calmly  replacing  the  goblet  on  the  table, 
and  taking  the  hand  I  had  stretched  out  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  arrest  his  purpose.  '  I  will  not  reproach 
you,  my  friend,  with  having  departed  from  our 
covenanted  forms;  but  for  your  own  sake  you 
must  leave  me.  I  now  go  to  my  chamber — in  a 
short  half-hour  the  death-sleep  will  be  on  me:  I 
shall  not  suffer,  and  need  not  your  assistance, 
whilst  the  fact  of  your  witnessing  my  dying  may 
involve  you  in  the  question  of  my  death  ;  so  here 
we  part.'  Thus  saying,  he  embraced  me  with 
a  vivacity  of  gesture  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  but 
of  the  separation  of  an  hour. 

"In  spite  of  this  appeal,  I  declared  myself  still 
desirous  of  remaining  with  him ;  I  yet  hoped  he 
might  be  induced  to  have  recourse  to  an  antidote 
by  my  persuasion  ;  or  should  he  even  die,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  a  right  to  watch  how  far  the  ter- 
rors of  death  might  shake  the  philosophy  he  pro- 
fessed ;  for  it  was  to  his  specious  arguments  I  had 
yielded  a  vague  belief  in  the  verity  of  the  dogmas, 
and  enrolled  myself  of  the  fraternity.  Indeed, 
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though  a  complete  equality  was  supposed  to  exist 
amongst  the  associates,  D'Egville,  if  not  the 
founder,  had  long  been  the  most  energetic  pro- 
fessor of  this  desperate  creed,  and  the  increase  of 
the  society  had  been  materially  owing  to  his  pro- 
selytism.  Thus  interested  in  the  fatal  scene  that 
was  enacting,  I  again  begged  to  continue  with 
the  suicide  ;  I  besought  him  to  allow  of  my  call- 
ing for  assistance.  I  even  threatened  to  do  so 
without  his  permission,  forgetful  of  my  initiatory 
pledge  of  secresy  and  non-interference :  sternly 
reminding  me  of  this  obligation,  the  desperate  man 
dared  me  to  cross  his  purpose.  Drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  breast,  he  deliberately  said, '  Why  should 
we  not  part  friends,  Skeene? — you  see  I  am  deter- 
mined. If  you  are  indeed  sick  of  life,  as  you  pro- 
fessed to  be,  fill  your  goblet  to  the  brim  at  yonder 
vase  :  I  will  answer  for  the  preparation,  and  a 
couch  in  the  next  apartment  is  at  your  disposal ; 
but  if  you  attempt  to  follow  me,  this  pistol  shall 
cut  you  off  from  the  privilege  of  self-immola- 
tion for  ever.' 

(f  He  then  ascended  to  an  upper  chamber,  leaving- 
me  the  solitary  occupier  of  the  deserted  banquet- 
hall,  for  our  orgies  were  always  without  atten- 
dants. Turning  with  a  shudder  from  the  fatal  vase 
commended  to  me,  I  flung  aside  the  drapery  of  a 
window,  and  pushing  open  its  glazed  frame,  admit- 
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ted  thecool  air  and  pale  light  of  dawning  day  into  the 
heated  room.     I  was  gazing  musingly  on  a  smooth 
and  verdant  lawn,  sparkling  with  the  dew  of  morn- 
ing, and  endeavouring  to  determine  on  my  course 
of  proceeding.     It  seemed  useless  rny  courting  the 
investigation    D'Egville's  death  would   occasion : 
in    a    moment    more    1    believe    I    should     have 
sought  my  horse  and  departed  for  Paris  (the  scene 
of  this  tragedy  being  a  villa  some  few  miles  from 
that    capital),   when  a  prolonged  yell   of   agony 
resounded  through  the  corridors.    Regardless  now 
of  all  consequences,  I  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
the  appalling  sound ;  but  ere  I  reached,  what  I 
had  already  pictured  to  myself  as  the  chamber  of 
death,  I  found  myself  attended  by  an  ancient  do- 
mestic, and  together  we  entered  his  master's  apart- 
ment.    Stretched  on  a  bed,  in  the  highest  state  of 
delirium,  I  beheld  the  wretched   D'Egville.    The 
poison  he  had  taken,  which  in  several  instances  had 
been  too  fatally  proved,  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  produced  death  in   its  mildest  form,  the 
suicide  generally  departing  life  in  sleep  or  stupor ; 
but  some  miscalculation  or  deterioration  of  strength 
must,  in  this  case,  have  deceived  the  hapless  victim. 
The  ravings  of  that  night  even  now  seem  present 
to  me.     Insensible  to  all  around  him,  he  imagined 
that  he   had  already  arrived  at  a  place  of  final 
retribution — eternal  torment.      '  Hell — yes,  I  feel 
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thy  tortures/  cried  the  writhing  sufferer—'  I 
breathe  thy  sulphureous  flames. — Rack  me  not, 
ye  demons.  What !  I  denied  your  power  ?  'Tis 
false — 'twas  idle  cavilling1.  Bathe  not  my  heart  in 
molten  lead — I  did  not  dream  to  'scape  thee — oh  ! 
use  me  gently.  I  have  come  to  thee,  and  see  a 
goodly  fellowship — Skeene,  a  Court,  Monfred, 
De  Roche'  (mentioning  several  of  our  associates). 
'  Fools  !  idiots  !  on  them  lash  all  your  scorpions — 
annihilation  !  pardon — peace.' 

"  But  enough  of  such — a  death-bed  is  revealed.  A 
short  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  D'Egville's  clutched 
hands  tore  at  his  heaving  throat — the  throes  of 
death  were  on  him.  His  bloodshot  eyes  met  mine — 
could  it  be  imagination  ?  He  seemed  to  recognize 
me  ;  as  if  some  demon  animated  that  distorted 
visage,  a  smile  of  triumphant  malice  flitted  across 
the  features  of  the  dying  man,  and  a  laugh  mingled 
with  the  death-rattle  as  his  spirit  fled. 

"  I  was  again  a  wanderer  :  Paris  had  no  further 
blandishments  for  me.  I  tried  in  vain  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  mental  agonies  of  the  death  I  had 
witnessed  arose  from  natural  causes.  I  seemed  to 
have  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  a  demon.  But 
had  I  escaped  ?  The  serious  question  of  religion, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  now  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. Travelling  in  the  Holy  Land,  even  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  1  met  one  whose  endeavours  to  enlighten 

VOL.  I.  I 
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my  bewildered  mind  were  blessed  with  success. 
He  was  a  missionary,  and  his  mission  was  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  '  House  of  Israel.'  His  humble 
disciple,  but  faithful  friend,  for  the  last  twelve 
months  I  have  toiled  in  the  cause  he  had  at  heart. 
It  was  our  intention  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  this  vast  continent;  accident  divided  us. 
I  know  not  what  may  be  his  fate,  but  we  are  all 
under  the  guidance  of  heaven,  and  it  was  the 
Divine  mercy  led  you  to  this  spot,  that  you  might 
be  the  witness  of  my  departure  to  an  eternity 
which,  through  the  mercies  of  a  Redeemer,  I  no 
longer  dread.  I  would  tell  you  of  our  travels  in 
these  benighted  wilds,  but  I  have  already  drawn 
too  largely  on  the  little  strength  that  is  yet  allotted 
me — perhaps  too  largely  on  your  patience." 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  Alan  Skeene — such, 
broken  by  many  interruptions,  occasioned  by 
pain  and  increasing  weakness,  the  last  mental 
effort  of  my  poor  friend. 

Humble  and  repentant,  even  thankful  and  con- 
tent to  die,  his  spirit,  purified  by  suffering,  and 
perfected  in  faith,  resigned  itself  into  the  hands  of 
its  Maker. 
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JEAN  CAMERON'S  COLLEGE. 
BY  ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 


SOME  men  have  the  honour  of  being  educated  in 
fine  cities,  and  by  gentlemen  in  large  wigs  :  I  was 
educated  in  a  very  little  village,  and  by  a  very  old 
woman.  The  name  of  the  village  is  unknown  in 
tale  or  ballad,  though  a  spot  for  a  pastoral  poet  to 
love,  or  a  painter  to  sketch.  It  is  miserably  poor, 
and  much  out  of  the  way,  and  produces  no  better 
commodities  than  plaiden  webs,  green  kale,  and 
handsome  lads  and  lasses.  I  need  not  be  more 
particular,  unless  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  village 
in  Scotland  which  refuses  to  grow  larger,  or  to  part 
with  its  people ;  nay,  it  is  recorded  of  one  of  them, 
that,  penetrating  on  a  time  beyond  the  hills  which 
girdle  in  the  valley,  he  came  back  with  a  report  that 
he  had  found  very  respectablefolk  on  the  other  side; 
but  his  neighbours  shook  their  heads,  and  no  one  had 
the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  the  truth  of  the  story. 
i2 
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In  this  small  village,  and  among  this  original 
people,  I  was  educated ;  the  name  of  my  school- 
mistress was  Jean  Cameron.  I  would  have  con- 
cealed it,  like  that  of  the  village  itself,  but  the 
district  newspaper,  hard  pushed  on  the  day  of  her 
death  for  what  it  called  a  bit  of  the  local,  gave  her 
name  to  posterity. 

I  had  not  been  many  days  at  school  when  I  began 
to  find  that  the  village  had  inhabitants  of  some 
note  and  renown  ;  namely,  two  weavers,  whose 
voices  in  psalmody  reached  above  the  Bangor ;  a 
fiddler,  to  whose  instrument  no  one  could  dance, 
who  was  not  of  the  place,  so  original  was  his 
music  ;  a  cooper,  who  it  was  remarked  excelled 
more  in  prayer  than  in  pail- making;  and  three  old 
women,  who  had  no  more  visible  means  of  liveli- 
hood than  what  a  spinning-wheel,  half  a  dozen 
hens,  and  a  little  garden  supplied.  How  they  lived 
Heaven  best  knows,  since  to  the  care  of  Heaven 
alone  they  seemed  to  be  left.  But  what  these  good 
people  prided  themselves  most  in  was,  in  actually 
possessing  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  place  of 
worship  wholly  and  exclusively  their  own.  The 
divine  was  a  worthy  of  the  Cameronian  sect,  whose 
mystic  discourses  were  always  supposed  to  intimate 
a  coming  glory  to  the  covenanting  church.  When, 
having  dealt  with  free  grace,  effectual  calling,  and 
election,  he  cleft  darkly  into  the  more  personal 
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matter  of  defection  of  princes  and  peers  from  the 
cause,  ahum  of  approbation  was  heard  around,  and 
sometimes  an  elder  would  mutter,  "  He's  in  the 
marrow  of  the  whole  now!"  The  church  of  this 
worthy  was  of  the  grandest  dimensions,  and  its 
architect,  contemplating  man's  selfishness  in  things 
voluntary,  had  made  it  so  complete,  that  it  needed 
no  repairs ;  in  truth,  its  roof  was  of  air  and  its  walls 
of  wind,  for  it  was  a  little  wild  broomy  hollow  : 
the  pulpit  of  the  preacher  was  an  upright  stone, 
the  seats  of  the  hearers  was  the  grassy  turf;  but  on 
a  summer  morn,  when  the  sun  was  up,  the  larks  in 
the  air,  and  the  preacher  in  a  happy  vein,  the 
eye  and  ear  were  alike  gratified,  and  the  Camero- 
nian  kirk  was  worth  a  visit. 

A  kirk  not  built  with  hands,  and  a  clergyman 
who  owned  God  alone,  and  disclaimed  all  other 
patronage,  required  a  school  after  their  kind,  and 
they  had  it.  This,  as  the  mistress  sometimes 
proudly  averred,  was  none  of  your  act  of  parlia- 
ment schools,  but  one  made  by  the  necessities  of 
the  place  and  people.  It  was  a  hovel ;  the  fire  of 
turf,  supplied  by  the  scholars,  was  on  the  ground ; 
the  smoke  eddied  slowly  round  and  round,  trying, 
and  now  and  then  succeeding,  to  escape  in  gusts  at 
window  and  door,  till  at  last  it  found  the  hole  in 
the  roof  a  legitimate  vent,  from  whence  it  issued, 
but  not  without  imparting  a  taste  of  its  flavour  to 
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hams  and  flitches,  presents  from  more  opulent  Came- 
ronians,  which  hung  over  our  heads.  The  scholars, 
some  fifty  in  number,  were  of  either  sex ;  we  all 
learned  our  lessons  aloud :  the  noisiest  was  in 
high  favour,  and  the  clang  and  confusion  of  tongues 
sometimes  attracted  the  passers-by,  and  caused 
them  alike  to  listen  and  wonder. 

The  mistress,  Jean  Cameron,  was  short  and 
stout,  with  a  straight  nose,  full  lips,  eyes  grey  and 
clear,  a  hand  ready  and  sharp  with  the  tawse,  and 
a  tongue  as  musical  as  the  voice  of  the  morning 
lark.  She  condescended  to  teach  the  Bible  and 
New  Testament  only — all  other  books  she  called 
the  frivolous  inventions  of  men.  Grammar  and 
spelling,  and  reading  by  the  sense  or  pauses,  came 
not  within  her  scheme  of  teaching  ;  she  had  heard 
of  them,  however,  for  I  heard  her  say  in  prayer  that 
they  were  vain  things,  a  trade  by  themselves  ;  and 
when  once,  in  a  less  severe  mood,  she  desired  us  to 
read  a  chapter  by  the  stops,  instead  of  the  more 
natural  way  by  the  measure  of  our  breaths,  she 
said  it  was  a  foolish  thing,  and  though  one  or  more 
of  us  promised  to  excel,  she  would  not  persevere, 
and  she  did  not.  The  notes  of  interrogation  puz- 
zled her  much  ;  she  called  them  little  crooked 
emissaries,  and  declared  that  they  came  into  a  page 
like  a  stone  into  a  stream,  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  disturb  it.  The  Bible  was  the  sole  volume, 
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and  she  read  it  with  profit ;  it  was  the  only  book, 
she  said  worthy,  of  the  name.,  and  in  it  was  con- 
tained all  knowledge.  She  could  find  Scripture  for 
any  thing,  and  was  skilful  in  the  discovery  of  alle- 
gorical meanings.  She  allowed  some  chapters  of 
the  Cloud  of  Witnesses  to  lie  on  her  shelves,  and 
she  admitted  that,  of  all  latter  apostles,  Alexander 
Peden  came  nearest  to  her  notion  of  a  true  divine, 
for  he  was,  she  said,  both  prophet  and  preacher ; 
<e  and  was  it  not  our  own  Sandie,"  she  once  tri- 
umphantly exclaimed,  (<  who  dropt  the  great 
truth,  that  wherever  a  praying  lass  or  lad  was  found 
at  a  dyke  back,  there  had  God  built  his  kirk,  and 
spread  her  banner  ?" 

We  loved  the  school  and  we  loved  the  mistress; 
for  though  in  times  of  more  than  common  exaspe- 
ration she  flogged  us  all  round,  yet  her  hand  was 
light,  and  her  tawse  were  neither  hardened  in  the 
fire  at  the  tips,  as  she  said,  like  that  sharp  teacher's 
Dominie  Macknight's,  nor  armed  with  lead  drop, 
like  the  strap  of  that  harsh  creature  Dominie  Davi- 
son,  and  only  put  the  bairns  in  mind  of  their  duty, 
poor  things,  without  hurting  them.  One  thing 
alone  troubled  us  :  there  were  other  schools  in  the 
district  kept  by  men,  and  in  a  moment  of  spite  at 
hearing  the  fame  old  Jean  had  acquired  in  making 
what  she  called  "  good  Gospel  scholars,"  her  little 
smoky  hovel,  whence  all  this  erudition  issued,  was 
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called  "  Jean  Cameron's  College."  The  name 
stuck  :  her  scholars  were  ever  after  called  "  Jean's 
Collegians ;"  and  were  any  one  to  inquire  how  her 
nose  happened  to  be  flatter  than  it  is  seemly  for  a 
nose  to  be,  J  should,  in  the  spirit  of  truth-telling 
taught  by  my  worthy  mistress,  say  it  was  flattened 
in  fight,  resenting  against  all  and  sundry  a  nick- 
name which  was  meant  to  insult  us. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that,  much  as  1  loved 
old  Jean  and  her  ways,  I  sometimes  knew  so  little 
of  what  was  for  my  good,  that  my  mind  wandered 
from  the  lists  of  kings  who  ruled  and  reigned  in 
Israel,  and  other  pleasant  lessons,  to  matters  not  in 
their  nature  spiritual.  For  instance,  I  sometimes 
thought  that  Nelly  Lawson,  who  sat  next  me,  had 
a  brighter  eye  and  a  rosier  cheek  than  Barbara 
Macleg,  who  was  nearer  the  foot  of  the  class; 
and  now  and  then  I  lamented  that  her  way  home 
took  to  the  hills,  and  mine  to  the  vales ;  but  my 
chief  resting-place  of  mind  and  eye  was,  the  sun- 
light which  made  its  way  through  two  small  panes 
of  rough  green  glass,  ar.d  gleaming  mottie  in  the 
feet,  crawled  at  a  subdued  snail -pace  along  floor 
and  wall,  indicating,  as  clear  as  on  a  dial,  and  in 
time's  slowest  manner,  howtheday  went.  The  birds' 
nests  whichl  hoped  to  find  on  my  way  home,  the  dams 
which  I  had  projected  in  the  mill-stream,  and  the 
flowers  which  I  resolved  to  gather,  all  pressed  upon 
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my  fancy,  and  made  me  accuse  the  sun  sometimes 
of  a  desire  to  stand  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
A  confinement  to  school  and  book,  and  disci- 
pline such  as  old  Jean's,  from  ten  till  five,  was 
relieved  by  many  requests  for  leave  out,  and  by 
forty  minutes  of  delightful  time  allotted  for  eat- 
ing— devouring  is  the  true  word — the  little  morsel 
of  dinner  which  our  scrip  or  pockets  held.  The 
leave  out  afforded  a  five  minutes'  espial  of  things 
at  which  the  mid-day  remission  gave  us  a  more 
prolonged  gaze;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  glad- 
some burst  with  which  we  sallied  into  the  sunshine 
when  our  mistress,  laying  aside  her  Bible  and  spec- 
tacles, released  us  by  a  short  prayer,  and  sent  us 
rejoicing  abroad.  Some  of  us  took  to  the  game  of 
t(  kingie  cantelone/'  in  which  coat-tails  were 
torn,  for  few  of  us  were  willing  to  be  captured  ; 
others,  the  longer-winded,  departed  in  what  we 
called  (t  the  hounds  and  hare,"  in  which  stony 
brooks  and  brambly  braes  were  cleared ;  but  in 
the  season  of  flowers,  my  chief  pleasure  was  to  sit 
upon  the  wall  of  an  old  castle,  and  look  at  the 
trouts  scudding  up  and  down  the  little  brook  which 
runs  slowly  by  ;  at  the  blossoming  thorns  and 
drooping  bushes  which  lined  the  bank ;  or,  more 
charming  still,  into  a  little  garden  which  had  flow- 
ers  of  many  colours,  as  well  as  lady-kale  and  rose- 
mary, and  in  which  an  old  man  sat,  watching  the 
I  3 
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school-boys  from  his  fruit  and  his  bee-hives,  lest 
they  should  cast  forth  a  swarm,  and  all  the  while 
seeming  intent  on  a  book — a  Bible  which  had  been 
carried  by  his  grandfather  through  the  wars  of  the 
persecution,  and  which  was  stained  with  his  blood, 
for  he  fell  at  Bothwell-brigg. 

Nor  did  my  schoolmistress  fail  to  be  included 
in  this  picture.  No  sooner  had  she  taken  what  she 
called  her  creature  comforts,  namely,  a  potatoe 
and  milk,  than  she  brought  out  an  old  carved 
arm-chair ;  placed  it  in  the  sunshine  at  the  door  ; 
and  with  a  dog,  old,  worn,  and  faithful,  at  her  side, 
there  she  seated  herself,  enjoying  the  free  fresh  air, 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  the  music  of  the  brook ; 
three  things,  she  was  wont  to  say,  essential  to  all 
who  desired  to  love  and  honour  the  hand  that 
made  them.  Between  the  old  man  in  the  garden 
and  our  mistress  at  the  school- door,  a  sort  of  fel- 
lowship, almost  amounting  to  something  softer, 
seemed  to  have  been  established.  They  sat  look- 
ing towards  one  another,  and  though  they  moved 
no  nearer,  nor  opened  a  lip,  an  intercourse,  which 
probably  they  never  tried  to  interpret,  was  esta- 
blished by  their  eyes.  In  short,  they  rejoiced  in  each 
other's  presence  ;  and  while  in  public  our  old  neigh- 
bour, James  Nicol  by  name,  admitted  that  Jean, 
though  older  than  she  looked,  was  full  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness— the  only  truebeauty — and  older 
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women  too,  he  averred,  had  experienced  love  trials 
(Rachel  Hutcheon,  of  Skipmore,  for  instance,  had 
met  with  a  love  disappointment  in  her  eighty- 
second  year,  drooped  for  seven  years  or  so,  but  in 
the  eighth  looked  up,  and  grew  both  creuse  and 
canty).  Jean,  on  the  other  hand,  averred  that 
James  was  almost  a  miracle  of  a  man ;  could  talk 
as  well  as  the  minister  himself — was  the  better  for 
having  had  two  wives— to  few  men  were  vouchsafed 
such  blessed  experiences ;  and  for  her  own  part, 
were  she  not  wedded  to  the  dear  bairns  of  her 
school,  she  did  not  know  what  might  happen.  The 
sight  of  James  in  his  garden,  and  of  Jean  at  her 
school-door,  was  to  me  an  all  but  daily  thing — but 
a  change  was  to  ensue. 

One  day  James  was  not  on  his  accustomed  seat; 
the  sun  was  bright,  the  flowers  in  bloom,  and  the 
bees  busy.  I  could  observe  an  uneasiness  in  Jean's 
eye.  Next  day  he  was  also  absent,  and  it  was 
whispered  in  the  school  that  James  was  ill,  and  like 
to  die.  Jean  always  prayed  for  her  scholars,  when 
she  dismissed  them  for  the  night ;  that  evening 
James  was  included  in  her  prayers  ;  she  saw  and 
felt  that  death  was  at  hand,  and  her  words  were 
earnest  and  moving.  "  Soon,"  she  said,  "  will 
his  feet  be  missed  on  that  bonny  lawn  side ;  no 
more  will  his  shadow  be  on  the  stream,  neither  will 
the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  which  he  loved,  please 
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him,  nor  the  fragrance  of  his  flowers  gladden  him, 
nor  the  bees  come  back  from  the  hills  with  a  mur- 
mur grateful  to  his  ear  ;  neither  will  the  sweet 
bairns  who  now  listen  to  my  words  behold  any 
more  the  image  of  this  good  and  just  man,  or  be 
awed  into  reverence  by  his  looks,  or  into  virtue  by 
his  example." 

Next  morning  it  was  told,  as  we  formed  our 
classes,  that  James  Nicol  was  dead  and  gone. 
The  looks  of  our  mistress  were  sad  ;  and  when  she 
roasted  our  dinner  eggs  amid  the  hot  ashes  of  her 
little  hearth-fire,  it  was  remarked  that  she  neg- 
lected to  crack  their  ends  on  the  cat-head,  as 
usual,  and  that  they  came  to  our  hands  all  over- 
done. 

His  place  in  the  garden  continued  empty — the 
door  and  windows  of  his  house  were  shut ;  and  we 
saw  the  tailor  enter  to  measure  the  mournings  for 
his  little  grandson,  and  the  joiner  follow  to  as- 
certain the  dimensions  of  the  final  residence  this 
world  was  to  afford.  On  the  succeeding  day  the 
coffin  arrived,  the  parish  grave-digger  followed  with 
the  velvet  mort-cloth  or  pall ;  and  we  were  told 
that  the  body  was  laid  in  the  coffin,  and  two  Ca- 
meronians,  from  the  inland  hills,  were  to  watch  by 
the  bed-side  all  night. 

"  This  is  all  right,"  I  heard  Jean  Cameron  say 
to  herself;  "  let  the  godly  watch  the  dust  whence 
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the  Holy  Spirit  has  flown,  lest  things  evil  should 
enter  the  cold  clay,  and  amaze  us  with  their 
pranks.'* 

The  body  with  the  coffin  was  placed  on  the  bed, 
and  beside  it  sat  the  two  Cameronian  watchers  ; 
they  discoursed  of  the  deceased — they  quoted 
passages  from  the  sermons  or  sayings  of  Peden, 
and  as  the  night  advanced  they  spoke  low,  and  in 
Scripture  phrases,  and  listened  with  suspicion  lest 
every  sound  they  heard  should  take  a  shape,  and 
become  visible.  It  is  said  one  of  them  saw  some- 
thing at  the  mid-hour  of  the  night ;  a  dim  light 
from  a  small  iron  cruse  made  a  kind  of  glimmer  in 
the  room,  and  as  he  stooped  over  it  to  read,  the 
light  seemed  ready  to  expire,  and  a  dog  which  lay 
at  the  threshold  gave  a  low  growl.  He  looked 
up,  and  beheld  a  black  figure  like  the  shadow  of  a 
man  moving  towards  the  bed ;  the  body,  as  the 
shape  drew  near,  moved  in  the  coffin  ;  the  shroud 
•which  held  down  the  hands  was  agitated  and  lifted 
up,  and  the  pale  lips  of  the  corpse  moved,  and 
words,  or  rather  sounds,  like  those  of  prayer,  were 
audible.  He  touched  his  companion,  but  his 
brother- watcher  heard  nor  saw  nothing;  but  he 
said  afterwards,  that  a  cold  hand  seemed  to  hold 
him  down,  and  he  felt  a  shudder  upon  him  as 
though  something  terrible  had  been  present. 
That  something  fearful  had  been  present,  I 
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heard  Jean  Cameron  declare,  for  the  body,  she 
said,  looked  disordered ;  horror  was  stamped 
on  the  brow,  and  his  small  Bible — a  bosom  com- 
panion— was  shifted  to  the  left  hand,  while  his 
right  hand  had  got  clutched  round  the  hilt  of  his 
ancestor's  sword,  on  which  the  name  of  God  was 
written,  and  from  which  all  things  evil  fled.  One 
of  the  neighbours  gave  a  more  profane  version  of 
the  story,  much  to  the  scandal  of  all  devout  Ca- 
meronians ;  but  the  two  watchmen  averred  that 
they  had  drunk  nought  to  speak  of,  and  at  all 
times  could  distinguish  between  a  man's  shadow 
and  the  devil  from  Toflet.  How  this  might  be, 
I  know  not  ;  but  James  Nicol  was  buried  with  his 
fathers,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  funeral  my  old 
schoolmistress  fell  ill.  Jean  looked  pale  arid  dis- 
tressed from  the  day  her  friend  took  to  his  bed;  her 
eye  was  vacant,  her  hand  unsteady,  and  she  some- 
times gave  the  Bible  boys  their  lessons  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  New  Testament  children  their 
lessons  in  the  Bible.  The  youngest  of  us  saw  that 
something  was  the  matter ;  and  her  old  dog  Dustie 
whimpered  around  her,  and  seemed  to  ask  what 
ailed  her. 

Much  ailed  her ;  death  was  dealing  with  her. 
We  went  to  school — but  she  blessed  us,  and  dis- 
missed us,  saying,  "  Come  back,  bairns,  to-mor- 
row, for  I  shall  be  better."  The  morrow  came, 
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and  her  voice  was  feebler ;  and  when  we  went 
into  the  school  on  the  third  morning,  and  spoke, 
no  one  answered — she  had  died  at  sunrise  !  We 
took  our  Bibles  and  departed,  to  spread  through 
the  little  valley  the  news  of  her  death ;  nor  did  we 
return  till  those  who  succeeded  to  her  poor  fur- 
niture, and  a  few  pounds  scots,  said  it  was  her 
last  request  that  her  blessed  bairns  should  attend 
her  funeral. 

The  whole  of  the  last  scene  is  now  to  me  as  a 
dream,  for  I  was  stunned  and  overcome ;  but 
one  part  of  it  was  too  impressive  to  be  soon 
forgot.  As  the  bearers  took  the  coffin  from  the 
door,  her  poor  old  dog  Dustie,  who  had  lain  by 
her  bed-side  from  the  hour  of  her  death,  regard- 
less alike  of  caresses  or  food,  arose,  and  following 
with  a  low  howl,  fell  down  and  died  among  the 
rushes  strewn  before  the  door.  Some  one  said, 
<f  Let  us  bury  the  faithful  friends  inthesame  grave;" 
but  no  one  favoured  the  sentiment. 

c. 
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THE  EXPEDITION  OF  MAJOR  AP  OWEN  TO 
THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY,  AND  THE 
REASON  WHY  HE  RETURNED  BEFORE  HE 
GOT  THERE. 

BY  W.  H.  MAXWELL. 


"  Art  thou  lunatic  ?  " 

"  This  is  mere  madness  : 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him." 

Shakspeare. 


MAJOR  AP  OWEN  was  in  command  of  a  wing  of 
the  gallant  8-th,  and  I  was  acting  adjutant.  Ap 
Owen,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  was  a  Welshman, 
and  believed  himself  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
prince  with  an  unpronounceable  name.  He  was,  of 
course,  in  manner  lofty  and  ceremonious,  and  in 
temper  hot  as  a  pepper-pod.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  in  our  regimen- 
tal relations  we  got  on  smoothly  enough.  It  is 
true,  he  was  short-grained  and  irritable ;  but  the 
squall  was  quickly  over,  and  the  little  commander 
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was  always  miserable  after  a  bilious  burst  upon 
parade,  until  a  general  reconciliation  was  effected 
over  an  extra  cooper  of  old  port. 

He  was  a  stout  stumpy  gentleman,  far  beneath 
the  middle  size ;  with  a  small  grey  eye,  a  red  face, 
such  as  a  two-bottle  Christian  man  should  have, 
and  a  nose  of  extraordinary  dimensions;  indeed, 
this  useful  organ  was  framed  on  a  scale  of  exten- 
sive liberality,  which  in  more  than  one  garrison  had 
obtained  for  the  proprietor  the  flatteringsoubriquet 
of  •''  Nosey."  Brave  as  a  lion,  the  little  major  had 
one  constitutional  infirmity — insane  people  were 
his  abomination — and  with  nerve  enough  to  face  a 

O 

howitzer  loaded  with  buckshot  to  the  muzzle,  a 
madman  at  a  mile  off  would,  to  the  offspring  of 
"  a  royal  line,"  cause  fear  and  trepidation. 

It  was  autumn — the  half-yearly  inspection  was 
over — drill  suspended  for  a  season,  and  nothing 
to  do  in  barracks  but  pace  the  yard  or  pore 
over  the  newspaper.  Some  of  us  shot  ;  some 
were  occupied  in  giving  their  horses  preparatory 
gallops  for  hunting,  when  the  little  commander  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  visiting  Killarney,  and  to 
prove,  by  a  personal  survey,  that  the  lakes  there 
were  wonderfully  inferior  to  certain  loughs  he 
averred  as  existing  in  North  Wales.  Unhappily  my 
father's  house  was  directly  in  the  route — the  Major 
travelled  on  horseback — Killmacreenan  was  but 
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twenty  miles  from ,  and  the  castle — for 

so  my  parental  home  was  designated — would, 
from  lying  on  the  line  of  march,  form  an  excellent 
halting-place  for  the  night. 

The  28th  of  October  rose  gloriously — the  short 
commander  issued  in  due  form  from  the  gate — 
taking  of  his  "  charge  of  foot"  a  most  ceremoni- 
ous leave,  and  intimating  that  we  need  not  count 
upon  the  light  of  his  countenance  before  the  next 
return,  to  wit,  the  tenth  of  the  folio  wing  month. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  short 
commander  had  departed,  that  we  were  settled 
comfortably  round  the  horse-shoe  table,  and,  de- 
termined to  make  it  a  wet  night,  had  just  ordered 
a  broiled  bone.  All  were  in  high  spirits,  and  I 
particularly.  The  hounds  had  been  out  for  the 
first  time  that  season — drawn  the  cover  of  Dun- 
mallow — found  the  fox  at  home,  and  after  a  ten- 
mile  run,  killed  him  in  good  style,  and  that  too 
at  a  slapping  pace  and  over  a  break-neck  country. 
Splinter-bar — ah  !  what  a  fencer  he  was  ! — all 
through  kept  me  at  the  head  of  the  field;  and 
not  a  man  took  the  sunk  fence  and  deer-park 
wall,  when  we  ran  into  the  "  red  rascal/'  but  the 
whipper  and  myself.  He  was  hanged,  poor  fel- 
low, afterwards,  for  shooting  an  informer;  and 
more  the  pity,  for  a  trifle  of  the  sort,  to  choke 
the  best  light-weight  in  Roscommon  ! 
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Well,  that  night  we  were  all  in  high  force,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  our  absent  friend, 
the  little  Major,  was  not  forgotten. 

"  Tom,"  said  the  junior  captain,  "  I  wish  we 
could  take  a  peep  into  Killmacreenan,  and  see 
what  condition  the  honest  Welshman  is  in.  I  hear 
your  father  goes  it  awfully." 

"  The  governor,"  I  replied,  <e  can  take  his 
liquor;  and  if  there  be  faith  in  old  port,  the  short 
commander  is  by  this  time  hors  de  combat,  and 
iniable  to  identify  his  own  brother  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London." 

I  had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  short,  stout  gentleman  glided 
in.  The  noise  of  our  hilarity  enabled  the  stranger 
to  pass  the  screen  unnoticed,  when  lo  !  the  little 
Welshman  presented  himself  in  proprid persona, 
rage  and  indignation  flashing  from  his  small  grey 
eyes: 

"  For  no  saluting  did  he  wait," 

but  tapping  the  senior  captain  on  the  shoulder, 
signalled  that  he  should  follow  him,  and  then 
silently  departed. 

We  were  all  astounded  at  the  unexpected  ap- 
parition of  the  short  commander.  "  What's  the 
matter?"  asked  everybody,  but  nobody  could 
answer  the  question.  The  only  attempt  to  eluci- 
date the  mystery  was  essayed  by  the  lieutenant 
of  grenadiers,  who  laid  his  finger  on  his  forehead, 
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closed  his  left  eye,  and  muttered  in  an  under  voice, 
"rats  in  the  garret,  for  a  hundred  !"  thereby  in- 
sinuating, that  the  little  Major's  upper  story  was 
rather  out  of  order. 

Captain  Maguire  speedily  returned,  called  me 
behind  the  screen,  and  intimated  that,  for  mortal 
offence,  immediate  satisfaction  was  required  ;  and 
that  Major  Ap  Owen,  God  willing,  would  be 
punctually  on  the  Breafy  race-course,  at  the  hour 
of  seven  o'clock,  at  the  turn  where  Dick  Dogherty 
broke  his  neck. 

"  And  pray  let  me  inquire,  wherefore  I  am  to 
be  shot  at  where  Dick  dislocated  the  best  bone  in 
his  body  ?"  I  modestly  inquired. 

"  Faith,  my  dear  boy,  I  cannot  exactly  answer 
the  question.  Ap  Owen  was  in  a  rage,  I  in  a 
hurry,  and  I  forgot  to  ask  what  the  quarrel  was 
about,"  responded  Captain  Maguire. 

"What  have  I  done?'* 

"  Devil  have  them  that  knows  best/'  was  the 
satisfactory  reply. 

"  And  am  I  to  be  targetted  because  that  crazy 
Welshman  has  taken  some  crotchet  into  his  head?" 

"  Phoo,  man,"  responded  the  second  Sir  Lucius. 
"  He's  commanding  officer,  you  know,  and  we  must 
strain  a  point  to  oblige  him.  Ask  no  questions, 
but  be  punctual  to  the  time." 

"  Did  he  assign  any  cause  for  this  most  extra- 
ordinary call?"  I  inquired. 
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"Egad,  none  particularly;  but  he  muttered 
something  about  madmen,  and  an  asylum/'  replied 
Mr.  Maguire. 

16  Upon  my  life,  the  latter  place  is  the  fittest 
residence  for  your  friend  at  present.  But  I  pre- 
sume I  am  expected  to  fight  first,  and  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel  afterwards." 

"  Precisely  so,"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

"Then  I  had  better  send  Plunkett  to  your 
room,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements,1*  I 
observed. 

"  Just  the  thing,  my  boy  ;  no  use  '  fending  and 
proving'*  when  a  shot  settles  all,  and  saves 
argument  and  bother;"  and  with  this  conclusive 
remark,  the  worthy  Captain  returned  to  his  friend 
the  Major. 

Having  despatched  my  representative,  I  retired 
to  my  own  rooms,  to  wait  the  result,  and  con- 
jecture in  what  way  I  had  raised  the  wrath  of  the 
descendant  of  Caractacus.  Vain  was  the  attempt. 
The  more  the  quarrel  was  investigated,  the 
more  mystified  it  became.  After  a  tedious  inter- 
val of  suspense,  Plunkett  presented  himself,  and 
if  I  calculated  on  having  "doubt  removed  by  him," 
I  was  grievously  mistaken. 

"Well,  nothing  but  a  meeting  will  do!"  he 
said,  closing  the  door  carefully;  (<  and,  to  be  can- 
*  A  Connaught  expression,  meaning  to  charge  and  rebut. 
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did,  Tom,  you  took  an  unpardonable  liberty 
with  your  superior." 

"Propound — for,  on  my  soul!  I  am  in  utter 
ignorance  of  my  offending-,"  I  replied. 

"Indeed!  Was  it  exactly  correct,  when  aware 
of  the  little  man's  antipathy  to  mad  people,  to 
send  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum?" 

"  Send  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  !"  I  repeated, 
in  amazement. 

"  Ay,  when  he  would  rather  lead  a  forlorn 
hope  than  encounter  a  person  of  doubtful  intellect, 
as  everybody  knows." 

"  Upon^my  soul!  my  dear  Plunkett,  in  my 
private  opinion  you  are  all  mad." 

" It  was  a  mad  freak;  but,  in  short,  he  won't 
listen  to  an  apology,  which  I  offered  almost  un- 
conditionally on  your  part." 

"Listen  to  the  devil!"  I  exclaimed  passionately; 
5 'you  are  all  deranged — all,  principals  and  seconds. 
Come,  the  sooner  this  farce  ends  the  better;  and 
I'll  go  and  ask  that  Welsh  goose  what  the  deuce 
has  addled  him." 

Accordingly,  off  I  set  with  my  fighting  friend, 
and  the  eclair cissement  was  singularly  ridiculous. 

To  elucidate  this  mysterious  affair,  I  must  ac- 
quaint the  reader  that  Killmacreenan,  like  every 
other  Irish  establishment,  had  its  own  particular 
residents  and  visitors.  Three  of  these  personages 
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it  r»£C?ssary  to  introduce;  and  these  were, 
Frank  cine  Kelly,*  Fidge  Macdonna,and  Penelope 
O'Dowd;  and  by  an  inverted  order  of  etiquette, 
in  describing  the  respective  parties,  the  fool  shall 
have  precedence  of  the  fair. 

Frankeine  was  a  sort  of  goose-gibbie,  who  de- 
voted a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  management  of 
the  fowl-yard,  and  spent  the  remainder  in  climbing 
up  the  ash  trees,  swinging  on  the  gates,  or  sleeping 
beside  the  kitchen  fire.  He  was  sane  on  all  mat- 
ters but  two — the  one  was  a  preposterous  fancy 
for  wearing  soldier's  clothes  ;  the  other,  a  settled 
conviction  that  Jack  D'Arcy,  my  worthy  father 
and  his  liege  lord,  and  Jack  D'Arcy's  domicile, 
the  Castle  of  Killmacreenan,  were  universally 
known  and  admired  by  every  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  from  Town  Hill,  even  to  the  gates  of  Tim- 
buctoo. 

Fidge  Macdonna  was  a  more  important  per- 
sonage. He  was  a  slight,  meagre  man,  past  the 
noon  of  life,  having  a  small  fortune  and  no  fixed 
residence.  Connected  with  many  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  flitted  from  house  to  house, 
never  remaining  in  any  beyond  a  week  or  two  at 
most.  From  this  restless  disposition,  he  had 
acquired  his  by-name,  and  his  baptismal  appella- 
tion of  Philip  had  long  since  merged  into  the  sou- 
*  Frankeine— Anglice,  Little  Frank. 
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briquet  of  Ficlge.  For  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  Fidge,  who  considered  his  personal  attrac- 
tions as  all  but  irresistible,  spent  his  time  in  harm- 
less fopperies,  such  as  interweaving-  the  dozen  hairs 
he  possessed  over  his  bald  occiput,  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  thereby  he  concealed  his  infirmity.  But 
in  autumn,  a  periodical  fit  came  on,  his  eccen- 
tricity and  restlessness  increased,  his  habits  under- 
went an  entire  change,  and  from  a  country  dandy 
he  became  a  dirty  sloven. 

Last  comes  Miss  Penelope  O'Dowd.  She  was 
a  claveeine*  of  my  father,  and,  like  Fidge  Mac- 
donna,  belonged  to  that  migratory  order,  once  so 
common  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  who  spent  a  life 
in  visiting  their  community  of  cousins.  Pen,  as 
she  was  familiarly  termed,  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  hard- 
featured,  elderly  gentlewoman,  vain  of  the  anti- 
quity of  her  family,  the  elegance  of  her  carriage, 
and  her  proficiency  in  music.  She  walked  with 
an  out-turned  toe,  and  the  stiffness  of  a  drum- 
major  ;  and,  in  her  pilgrimages  round  the  county, 
carried  an  old-fashioned  stringed  instrument,  from 
which,  in  her  own  estimation,  she  "discoursed 
most  eloquent  music."  Her  auditors,  however, 
held  a  different  opinion,  and  few  who  had  once 
heard  her  "  touch  the  light  guitar"  ever  ventured 
themselves  afterwards  in  the  same  room  when  the 

*  Claveeine—Anglice,  a  relative  in  a  distant  degree. 
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instrument  was  uncased.  Like  Frankeeine  Kelly, 
in  dress  she  was  rather  showy  than  select;  and,,  on 
state  occasions,  a  sky-blue  gown  and  scarlet  tur- 
ban formed  her  favourite  costume. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  Mr.  Macdonna  and 
Miss  O'Dowd  had  most  unfortunately  arrived  at 
Killmacreenan  with  the  post-bag  that  contained 
my  epistle  announcing  the  advent  of  Major  Ap 
Owen.  Nothing  could  be  more  mal-a-propos. 
Fidge  had  the  dirty  fit  upon  him,  and  for  days 
immemorial  had  been  guiltless  of  clean  linen. 
Nor  was  Penelope  herself  precisely  the  style  of 
person  that  one  encounters  in  Willis's  Rooms,  or 
the  soirees  musicales  of  the  Countess  St.  Antonio. 
To  exhibit  either  to  a  stranger  was  not  desirable, 
and  so  thought  my  worthy  father. 

fC  Mary,"  he  said  to  my  mother,  "I  wish  these 
devils  were  in  Australia.  How  surprised  the  Ma- 
jor will  be  !  and,  faith  !  no  wonder.  Do  try  and 
lay  an  embargo  on  the  turban  and  guitar,  and  in- 
duce Fidge  to  shave  and  sport  a  light-coloured  shirt. 
I  shall  ride  to  Coolderrnott;  meet  Tom's  comman- 
der at  the  village,  and  bring  him  here;"  and  with 
such  instructions  to  my  mother,  and  intentions 
towards  his  guest, my  worthy  sire  departed.  Would 
that  he  had  accomplished  his  designs — what  a  world 
of  trouble  it  would  have  saved  me  and  others  ! 
Unluckily,  Killmacreenan  was  approachable  by 

VOL.  I.  K 
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two  roads  to  Cooldermott.  The  carriage-way 
required  a  detour  to  avoid  a  swamp,  and  the 
other,  a  mile  shorter,  led  through  a  bog,  and 
crossed  a  ford,  impracticable  to  all  save  horsemen 
and  pedestrians.  By  this  latter  route  Ap  Owen 
made  his  advance,  and  desperate  conclusions 
might  have  resulted  from  his  preferring  a  boreeine* 
to  a  carriage  drive. 

The  day  was  hot,  and  Major  Ap  Owen  cor- 
pulent. He  was  not  travelling  express^  and  a 
man  "  on  pleasure  bent"  has  no  occasion  to  ride 
like  a  courier.  It  was  past  four  when  he  reached 
Cooldermott;  and  on  inquiring  his  route,  of  course 
received  directions  to  take  the  bog-road  as  the 
shorter. 

On  he  journeyed  for  some  time  ;  the  path,  occa- 
sionally skirted  by  some  straggling  firs,  at  last  ter- 
minated in  a  thick  plantation;  and  a  gate  attached 
to  a  huge  ash  tree  barred  his  farther  progress.  Ap 
Owen  dismounted  to  unclose  it,  but  his  efforts 
were  unsuccessful.  The  gate  was  what  an  Irish  gate 
should  be,  rough,  ricketty,  ^atid  hanging  by  a  sin- 
gle hinge  ;  and  all  the  Welshman's  strength  and 
skill  were  strained  to  displace  it,  and  strained  in 
vain.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  but  secure 
his  horse,  and  find  his  destination  on  foot,  as  he 

*  Boreeine,  in  English,  means  a  bridle  road. 
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best  could.  Accordingly  the  bridle  was  fastened 
to  a  tree,  and  the  gate,  with  a  partial  fracture  in 
the  unmentionables,  surmounted.  Straining-  his 
sight  to  penetrate  the  deep  foliage  of  the  copse, 
the  little  commander  muttered  in  a  petulant 
under  tone,  "  Now,  where  the  devil  can  this  Jack 
D'Arcylive?" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Was  there  ever  such  a  fool, 
not  to  know  where  Jack  D'Arcy  lives  ?"  was 
promptly  returned  from  above;  arid  on  looking  up, 
the  startled  Welshman  perceived  a  nondescript 
animal,  arrayed  in  the  tattered  remnants  of  a 
drummer's  jacket,  and  astride  on  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  tree,  on  which,  like  a  parrot  in  a 
swing,  he  swayed  himself  to  and  fro  with  untiring 
constancy.  Endeavouring  to  conceal  his  alarm, 
the  short  commander  politely  inquired  the  road. 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  To  ask  the  road  to  Killma- 
creenan  !  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Was  there  ever  such  a 
fool?" — and  the  mad-looking  biped  laughed,  and 
swung  and  shouted,  "  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  was  there 
ever  such  a  fool  ?" 

Ap  Owen  tarried  for  no  further  questioning,  but 
fairly  abandoning  horse  and  cloak-case  to  the 
mercy  of  the  maniac,  he  fled  by  the  first  path  that 
presented  itself.  While  through  casual  openings  in 
the  wood,  the  wild  cachinations  of  Frankeeine 
Kelly,  occasionally  heard,  accelerated  the  com- 
ic 2 
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mander's  flight,  as  a  sudden  burst  of  the  hounds 
stimulates  a  jaded  hunter.  At  last,  blown  and 
exhausted,  he  was  fairly  run  to  f<  a  stand-still/' 
when  he  found  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet, 
and  on  a  sloping  rise  in  his  front  stood  the  house 
of  Killmacreenan. 

Having  returned  thanks  to  his  patron  saint, 
wiped  his  face,  arranged  his  neck-cloth,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  damage  sustained  by  his  nether 
garment  in  the  recent  escalade  was  immaterial,  the 
little  Welshman  crossed  the  river  by  a  range  of 
stepping-stones,  and  leisurely  approached  the  man- 
sion of  the  D'Arcys.  He  was  safe — that  was 
consolatory — the  river  was  between  him  and  the 
madman,  and  the  house  close  by.  Here,  too,  he 
might  obtain  assistance,  and  rescue  his  horse  and 
accoutrements  from  the  gentleman  in  the  drum- 
boy's  jacket. 

Relieved  thus  from  all  alarm  touching  the  safety 
of  his  person  and  effects,  he  recovered  his  breath 
and  self-possession  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  man- 
sion of  my  progenitors,  a  new  and  an  unexpected 
difficulty  arose,  and  that  was  as  to  how  he  should 
announce  his  presence.  The  hall-door  was  open, 
but  there  was  no  servant  in  the  hall  ;  and  worse 
still,  there  was  no  bell  visible  by  which  a  servant 
might  be  summoned.  But  we  must  leave  Major 
Ap  Owen  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  steps,  to  explain 
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certain  matters,  which  will  be  found  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  denouement  of  the  story. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  were  visitors  in 
the  house;  that  my  father  meditated  a  toilet-re- 
form for  both,  and  left  instructions  with  his  lady- 
wife  to  effect  it.  To  restrict  a  too  redundant  display 
in  the  costume  of  Penelope  O'Dowd  might  be 
achieved,  but  to  persuade  Fidge  Macdonna  to 
abridge  a  hirsute  prodigality  of  beard,  and  ensconce 
himself  in  clean  linen,  required  all  the  seductive 
powers  of  my  mother  to  accomplish.  Of  course, 
to  the  latter  task  she  addressed  herself.  By  an 
infinity  of  persuasions  Fidge  was  induced  to  use  a 
razor,  and  was  partially  depilated,  when  a  few  dis- 
cordant notes  from  the  guitar  reminded  her  that 
Penelope  must  be  deplumed.  Accordingly,  from 
the  dressing-room  of  Mr.  Macdonna,  she  hurried 
to  the  boudoir  of  Miss  O'Dowd,  but  she  was 
gone ;  and  guided  by  the  strings  as  Penelope 
"  touched  and  tuned  them  all,"  my  mother  pur- 
sued her  to  the  drawing-room. 

She  entered  the  state  chamber  in  doubt  and 
dread,  and  one  glance  told  that  her  worst  fears 
were  realized.  Pen  was  standing  before  the  chim- 
ney-glass lost  in  personal  admiration,  for  more  than 
customary  care  had  that  day  been  lavished  on  her 
toilet.  The  sky-blue  robe  and  the  scarlet  turban 
were  both  in  requisition ;  every  bead  was  on  duty, 
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and  the  pink  plume,  only  sported  at  the  annual 
race  ball,  waived  its  ostrich  honours  over  her  left 
ear,  until  its  extremities  touched  her  shoulder. 
Suspended  by  a  coral  necklace,  the  portrait  of  a 
whey-faced  youth,  "  her  lamented  brother  Phe- 
lim,  slain  at  Bunker's  Hill,1'  rested  on  a  virgin 
bosom,  which  .for  fifty  years  DanCupid  had  assailed 
in  vain,  and  which,  for  the  same  round  period, 
had  never  been  profaned  by  "  lovers'  touch." 
Even  the  guitar  had  new  appointments,  and  its  va- 
riegated ribbons  would  have  put  a  recruiting  party 
to  the  blush. 

My  mother — God  rest  her  '.—was  good-natured 
to  a  proverb.  A  kindlier  heart  never  throbbed  in 
woman's  bosom;  and  how  could  she  wound  the 
feelings  of  poor  Penelope,  by  denouncing  the  red 
turban,  and  putting  an  embargo  on  the  guitar  ? 
Anxious  to  effect  my  father's  wishes,  she  was  con- 
sidering the  best  method  of  opening  her  commis- 
sion, when  a  thundering  knock  at  the  hall- door 
announced  the  expected  stranger.  In  her  attempt 
to  reform  the  costume  of  her  guests,  her  own  had 
been  unfortunately  forgotten  ;  and,  at  the  first  vol- 
ley from  the  knocker,  my  mother  levanted  through 
a  side-door,  leaving  Penelope  in  <f  silk  attire,"  and 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  drawing-room,  to 
receive  the  military  guest  when  he  presented 
himself. 
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When  the  lady  of  the  mansion  retreated  in  dou- 
ble quick,  at  the  loud  alarum  of  the  little  Major, 
if  she  supposed  that  a  favourable  change  had  been 
consummated  on  the  outer  man  of  Fidge  Mac- 
donna,  she  was  lamentably  mistaken.  No  sooner 
had  she  closed  the  door  of  his  apartment,  than 
with  constitutional  restlessness  he  flung-  the  razor 
aside,  and  started  after  her  down  stairs  ;  and  when 
my  mother  entered  the  drawing-room,  Fidge  en- 
sconced himself  in  the  parlour.  At  this  moment 
the  short  commander  presented  himself  at  the  hall- 
door;  and  after  a  short  uncertainty,  decided  on 
appealing  to  the  knocker.  The  first  tap  routed 
my  worthy  mother,  while  the  second  produced  a 
catastrophe  that  even  perilled  my  life,  and  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  the  succession  to  the  house  of 
Killmacreenan,  by  consigning  me,  its  heir,  to  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 

Ere  the  peal  ceased,  an  opening  door  apprized 
the  Welshman  that  the  garrison  was  alarmed. 
With  his  usual  dignity,  he  slowly  turned  round  to 
receive  the  expected  servitor,  when  a  semi-shaved 
apparition  in  a  soiled  shirt  stood  within  a  few  feet, 
and  advanced  grimacing  to  his  very  elbow.  The 
nervous  system  of  Major  Ap  Owen  had  already 
sustained  considerable  damage  in  his  recent  inter- 
view with  Frankeeine  Kelly  ;  and,  as  Fidge  Mac- 
donna  approached  the  hall-door,  the  alarmed 
Welshman  retreated  towards  the  drawing-room. 
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For  a  few  seconds,  like  able  tacticians,  each  re- 
garded the  other's  movements  in  silence,  as  they 
manoeuvred  over  the  floor.  Neither  spoke — fear 
having  taken  from  ApOwen  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  Fidge  having  been  taciturn  from  the  cradle.  At 
length  the  latter  burst  into  a  horse  laugh  as  he 
shouted  in  a  voice  that  echoed  to  the  very  attics, 
"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — Was  there  ever  such  a  fool!  to 
knock  at  the  hall-door,  and  it  already  open  !" 

Dreadful  suspicions  distracted  the  astonished 
commander.  His  retreat  had  brought  him  to  the 
drawing-room  door.  As  he  sought  either  a  weapon 
of  defence,  or  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  a  rust- 
ling noise  in  his  rear  occasioned  new  alarm. 

"Look  at  her  ! "  roared  he  of  the  soiled  shirt. 
"  Look  at  ould  Peny  O'Dowd  !  she  tried  for  fifty 
years  every  man  she  met,  but  none  would  touch 
her  with  the  tongs. — Hilloo  ! — Look  at  her  !  she's 
tall  as  the  steeple,  and  mad  as  a  hatter ! — Hilloo!" 

Ap  Owen  did  look  round.  There  stood  Pene- 
lope in  all  the  awful  majesty  of. outraged  virtue, 
while  scorn  flashed  from  her  eyes  at  the  base  in- 
sinuations thrown  out  against  her  general  propriety 
by  Fidge  Macdonna.  One  look  decided  the  ter- 
ror-stricken Welshman  on  his  course  of  action. 

The  case,  indeed,  was  desperate — his  front 
threatened  by  a  maniac  in  a  dirty  shirt — his  flank, 
turned  by  a  gentlewoman  in  blue  and  red,  "  mad 
as  a  hatter  !"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
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bounded  to  the  door,  overturned  Fidge  Mac- 
douna,  and  exclaiming-,  ''All  lunatics,  by  G — !  " 
rushed  out  "  at  headlong  speed." 

Evan  dhu  Maccombieh  very  properly  remarks, 
that  "  a  haggis,  God  bless  her,  can  charge  down  a 
hill,"  and  Major  Ap  Owen  proved  the  truth  of  the 
observation.  In  ten  seconds  he  gained  the  river- 
bank,  and  young  Lockinvar  never  swam  the  Esk  in 
more  sporting  style,  than  Major  Ap  Owen  "  took 
soil"  at  Killmacreenan.  Luckily  his  retreat  was 
unopposed.  Frankeein,  "  on  some  fule's  errand," 
had  moved  from  his  perch  upon  the  ash  tree,  and 
both  steed  and  cloak-case  remained  as  he  had  left 
them  in  statu  quo.  Persuaded  that,  with  a  felo- 
nious design  against  his  person,  I  had  under  false 
representations  seduced  him  into  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, vengeance  succeeding  terror,  he  rode  furiously 
home,  intending  to  annihilate  me  at  the  peep  of 
day  :  and,  I  assure  you,  I  escaped  honourable  assas- 
sination only  by  a  vehement  obtestation  of  my  in- 
nocence, and  the  production  of  impartial  evidences 
to  establish  the  extent  of  Fidge  Macdonna's  eccen- 
tricity to  be  merely  a  love  of  locomotion  and  foul 
linen  ;  while  it  was  admitted  upon  all  hands,  that 
the  mental  powers  of  Miss  Penelope  O'Dowd  were 
only  equalled  by  her  personal  accomplishments; 
both  being,  like  her  virtue,  on  a  par  with  Caesar's 
wife's  "  sans  tache" 

K  3 
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BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 
(From  an  unpublished  Romance  written  in  1809-10.) 


"  WHAT  news  from  the  Khalif  s  army?"  asked 
the  young  student.  His  question  was  addressed  to 
a  grave  and  venerable  politician,  whom  he  found 
seated  by  his  side,  enjoy  ing  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
under  a  portico  of  the  great  College  Al  Mostanse- 
riah  at  Bagdad.  f<  Gloomy  enough,"  answered 
the  stranger ;  "  our  troops  are  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  conqueror,  Holagu."— • (t  And  what, 
then,  mean  those  shouts  and  sounds  of  rejoicing 
through  the  city  ?" — "  They  are  for  our  last  defeat, 
which  the  Khalif's  minister  (whom  Allah  bless !) 
declares,  as  he  values  his  honour  and  his  place, 
was  no  defeat  at  all,  but  a  victory.  He  has  accord- 
ingly ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  to  rejoice, 
which  they  are  now  doing  with  the  worst  grace 
imaginable."  "  How  wise  are  the  descendants  of 
Abbas  !"  thought  the  youth  to  himself.  "  But," 
he  resumed,  ((  the  Tartar  will  soon  be  at  your 
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gates — does  not  the  Khalifraean  to  arm  the  inha- 
bitants?" "Allah  forbid!"  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman,  who  belonged  to  the  established  sect 
of  the  Sonnites,  — ' '  what !  trust  a  hair  of  our 
orthodox  heads  to  fellows  who  disbelieve  the 
Chapter  of  the  Blanket !  You  are  a  stranger, 
young  man,  or  you  would  have  known  us  better  I" 
The  student,  on  this,  wished  the  pious  Sonnite 
a  good  evening,  and  retired  to  his  lodgings. 

The  name  of  this  youth  was  Niall.  He  had  left 
Europe  under  the  banners  of  the  Saint- King, 
Louis,  and  had  done  honour  to  the  Red  Branch 
he  bore  on  his  shield,  at  the  battles  of  Al  Mansu- 
rah  and  the  Ashmun,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
monarch  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  When  St. 
Louis,  however,  (having  purchased  back  his  sacred 
person  from  the  Mussulmans,  at  a  price  which  few 
kings  have  been  worth  to  their  subjects,)  concluded 
a  peace  with  Azzoddin  Aybec,  arid  returned  to 
France,  young  Niall,  who  had  rather  more  taste 
for  learning  than  was  common  among  his  brother 
Crusaders  in  general,  resolved  to  visit  the  schools 
of  the  East,  and  to  exchange  the  pious  task  of 
murdering  heathens  for  the  somewhat  more  useful 
one  of  studying  and  improving  by  them. 
****** 

"  Put  up  those  books,"  said  the  student  to  his 
Arab  servant,  <(  and  meet  me  early  in  the  morning 
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at  Masud's  villa."  This  villa  was  a  small  rural 
retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  which  belonged 
to  Masud,  his  venerable  preceptor ;  and  to  which 
the  youth  often  fled,  for  coolness,  during  the  sultry 
nights  of  that  climate.  The  sun  had  just  set,  and 
the  modest  Arabian  jasmines,  which  had  kept  the 
secret  of  their  fragrance  to  themselves  all  day, 
were  now  beginning  to  let  the  sweet  mystery  out, 
and  make  every  passing  breeze  their  confidant.* 
To  some  minds  the  hour  of  sunset  brings  a  feeling 
of  sadness,  and  a  Laplander  might  well  be  allowed 
a  little  pensiveness  on  such  an  occasion.  But  to 
judge  by  the  gaiety  with  which  he  now  rowed  his 
boat  down  the  Tigris,  this  was  by  no  means  one  of 
Niall's  weaknesses.  Not  that  there  was  any  thing 
beyond  pleasant  remembrances,  to  give  his  spirits 
such  buoyancy  at  this  moment ;  but  his  had  ever 
been  that  rare  and  happy  kind  of  imagination 
which  retains  the  impressions  of  past  pleasure,  as 
the  Bologna  stone  treasures  up  sunbeams. 

He  was  now  arrived  in  sight  of  the  little  villa  of 

*  Thus  versified  afterwards  in  <  Lalla  Rookh' : — 

"  From  plants  that  wake,  when  others  sleep  ; 
From  timid  jasmine  buds  that  keep 
Their  fragrance  to  themselves  all  day, 
But,  when  the  sun-light  dies  away, 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out 
To  every  breeze  that  roams  about." 
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Masud ;  and  the  mild  moonlight  that  fell  upon 
every  object  becalmed  the  whole  scene  into 
such  bright  and  beautiful  repose  as  gave  a  tone 
of  softness  even  to  the  wild  spirits  of  Niall. 
Not  far  beyond  this  villa  was  the  palace  of  the 
Emir  Al  Omera,  the  most  favourite  counsellor 
of  the  Khalif,  and  chosen.,  like  most  other  favou- 
rite counsellors,  for  his  great  zeal  and  courage  in 
recommending  measures  which  he  saw  his  master 
had  fully  determined  on,  in  his  own  august  mind, 
already.  But  the  chief  point  on  which  this  emir 
prided  himself  was  the  superior  excellence  of  his 
seraglio  and  his  library,  and  it  was  acknowledged, 
indeed,  that  in  all  Bagdad,  there  was  no  such 
tasteful  collector  of  beauties  and  books. 

But  whither  is  the  youth  directing  his  course  ? 
He  has  already  passed  the  humble  villa  of  Masud 
and  is  now  gliding  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Egyptian  willows  which  hang  from  the  lofty  terrace 
of  Al  Omera's  seraglio.  Is  it  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
evening  that  tempts  him  so  far  ?  or  is  he  indulging 
in  contemplation  of  the  fair  planet,  Venus,  which 
is  just  now  shining  with  that  half- retired  disk  which, 
astronomers  inform  us,  is  the  loveliest  of  all  her 
phases  ? 

Before  these  questions  can  be  answered  with 
any  certainty,  we  must  return  to  some  important 
events  left,  not  undesignedly,  behind  us. 

In  going  up  a  hill,  says  the  poet  Dante,  the  hinder 
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foot  should  always  be  the  firmer  ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  up-hill  work  of  narrative,  the  hind  foot  of  the 
story  cannot  be  too  firmly  planted. 

One  morning-  during  the  Nevrouz,  or  Festival 
of  the  Spring,  having  risen  with  the  sun  and  walked 
into  the  gay  shining  lawn  that  sloped  from  his  study 
to  the  river,  Niall  observed,  along  the  grass  which 
was  still  wet  with  the  night-dew,  the  prints  of  a 
foot  so  small  and  exquisitely  formed,  that  he  could 
have  sworn  it  must  belong  to  some  spiritual  being, 
did  he  not  know  how  rarely  immortals  leave  traces 
of  themselves  behind.  Surprised  at  this  phenome- 
non, he  followed  the  direction  of  the  footsteps, 
and  could  track  them  up  close  to  the  lattice  of  a 
small  pavilion  where  he  frequently  studied  at  night 
From  thence  they  returned,  and  continuing  for 
some  time  by  the  side  of  the  river,  were  wholly 
lost  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  and  dark  wood  which 
divided  the  grounds  of  Masud's  villa  from  the 
walled  gardens  of  the  seraglio. 

****** 

It  was  little  more  than  mid-day  when,  for  the 
second  time,  the  fair  Haluta  directed  her  course, 
with  a  beating  heart,  towards  Masud's  lawn.  The 
heat  was  excessive ;  every  eye  that  could  afford  it 
was  shut  up  in  sleep,  nor  was  there  at  that  moment 
a  single  man  of  fashion  awake  in  all  Bagdad. 
The  only  sounds  that  broke  on  the  stillness,  as  she 
passed  with  languid  step  across  the  lawn,  was  a 
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faint  laugh,  now  and  then,  from  a  distant  group  of 
peasant  girls  who  were  taking  advantage  of  that 
hour  of  repose  to  bathe  under  the  shade  of  the 
tamarind-trees,  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Tigris. 

She  looked  anxiously  towards  the  pavilion — it 
was  now  silent  and  empty ;  but  a  sort  of  instinct 
whispered  to  her  to  try  the  dark  alley  of  limes  on 
the  right.  This  path  opened  upon  a  small  lake 
which  now  lay  basking  in  the  full  splendours  of  noon, 
while  the  verdure  around  it  slept  coolly  under  the 
shadows  of  the  encircling  trees.  The  source  of  this 
lake  was  a  marble  fountain,  almost  hidden  among 
the  limes,  from  which  the  water  stole  with  a  clear 
but  loitering  current,  as  if  half  afraid  to  encounter 
the  sunshine  that  wantoned  so  boldly  over  the  lake. 
The  deep  basin,  in  which  the  stream  thus  lingered 
on  its  way,  looked  clear  and  motionless  as  a  mir- 
ror ;  and  by  its  side  lay  young  Niall,  in  a  light 
dreamy  sleep,  his  cheek  resting  against  the  marble, 
whose  pale,  inanimate  hue  was  contrasted  strikingly 
with  the  fresh  glow  of  his  manly  features.  Haluta's 
heart  beat  high,  as  well  with  apprehension  as  with 
hope,  while  she  wrote  on  a  tablet  the  following 
verses,  and  tremblingly  hung  them  from  a  branch 
of  the  tree  which  formed  the  canopy  of  his  resting- 
place  :— 

He  that  was  content  to  look 
At  the  moonlight  in  the  brook, 
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To  reward  his  humble  view, 
Saw  both  brook  and  moonlight  too. 
While  the  proud,  aspiring  elf, 
Who  would  view  the  moon  himself, 
Fell  into  the  brook  before  him, 
Ere  he  saw  the  moonlight  o'er  him. 
Dost  thou  love  a  smile  of  joy  ? 
Seek  it  in  the  fountain,  boy. 
Look  not  up,  or  thou  shalt  miss 
Present  smile  and  future  bliss. 

The  rustling  sound  caused  by  Haluta,  in  placing 
these  verses,  had  somewhat  loosened  the  bonds  of 
sleep  ;  and  scarcely  had  she  time  to  fly  and  hide 
herself  among-  the  lime-trees,  when  the  young  stu- 
dent awoke.  His  first  movement,  on  seeing  the 
tablets,  was  to  look  anxiously  round  for  the  writer 
of  them.  But  she  was  too  well  shaded  within  the 
foliage  for  even  her  bright  eyes  to  betray  her  ;  and 
no  sooner  did  she  perceive  that  he  had  read  the 
verses,  and  that  obeying,  almost  unconsciously, 
their  mandate,  he  bent  his  head  down  over  the 
water,  than,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  she  stole  from 
her  concealment ;  and,  stepping  on  a  rustic  bench 
immediately  behind  him,  looked  down  over  the 
liquid  mirror,  with  a  smile  whose  reflection,  like 
Greek  Fire,  burned  unquenchably  through  the  very 
waters.  The  young*student  started  with  astonish- 
ment; and  was  just  on  the  point  of  forgetting  the 
warning  of  the  verses,  when  Haluta,  gently  laying 
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her  hand  upon  his  head,  said,  with  a  voice  sweet 
as  the  song  of  promise, 

Look  not  up,  or  thou  shalt  miss 
Present  smile  and  future  bliss  ; 

and  then,  flying  through  the  lime-tree  walk,  like 
an  antelope,  scarce  touched  the  grass  of  the  lawn, 
and  was  once  more  in  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio. 

"  Oh,  Plato !"  exclaimed  the  student,  as  he 
returned  thoughtfully  to  his  lone  pavilion,  "  if,  as 
thou  sayest,  whatever  of  good  or  lovely  we  see  in 
this  world  be  but  the  shadow,  the  softened  re- 
flection of  something  glorious  above  us,  let  that 
smile  which  I  have  just  seen  be  the  exemplar  of  all 
my  thoughts;  and, as  I  gaze  upon  the  passing  stream 
of  life,  be  it  my  lot  to  have  always  such  bright  eyes 
thus  peeping  over  my  shoulder !" 
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(From  the  Journal  of  a  Pyrenean  Hunter.) 
BY  THE  HONOURABLE  JAMES  ERSKINE  MURRAY. 


"  In  such  weather  the  contrebandier  knows  well  that 
the  douanier  will  not  cross  his  path ;  and  that  should  he  pass 
in  safety  those  places  where,  on  account  of  the  terrible  force 
of  the  wind,  it  is  a  proverb  among  the  mountaineers  that 
'  there  the  father  never  waits  for  the  son,  nor  the  son  for  the 
father,'  his  hardships  and  dangers  will  be  well  repaid  to 
him." 


******  As  it  was  but  an  afternoon's 
journey  which  lay  before  us,  we  had  well-nigh  dis- 
sipated the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day's  unavail- 
ing search  after  the  izards  of  the  Coll  du  Bassies, 
before  we  bade  adieu  to  our  humble,  but  withal 
comfortable  quarters  and  the  warm  hospitality  of 
the  village  cure.  Elated  as  I  was  with  the  near 
prospect  of,  in  all  probability,  a  successful  bear- 
hunt,  I  could  not  part  from  the  old  man  with- 
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out  regret,  for  I  felt  when  I  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  received  his  benediction,  that  I  had  at  least 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  met  with  one  fellow- 
creature  who  was  in  truth  in  peace  and  charity  with 
all  mankind ;  and  by  whom  the  sacred  precepts  of 
his  Master  were  as  perfectly  understood  as  they 
were  conscientiously  followed.  My  Miquelet  com- 
panion also  was  not  forgotten,  and  I  could  observe 
the  eye  of  my  friend,  Luiz,  glisten  as  he  bent  his 
head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  blessing  which  (as 
he  afterward  said  to  me)  a  holy  father  deigned  to 
bestow  on  a  poor  Spanish  contrebandista. 

After  traversing  the  valley  of  Aulus,  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  the  many  lovely  spots 
in  the  Pyrenees,  where  Nature  has  blended  together 
all  her  charms,  we  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  of 
mountains  which  separates  this  little  fairy  land 
from  the  more  wild  and  remote  valley  of  Ustau. 
At  the  hamlet  of  St.  Lizier,  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  valley,  we  had  appointed  to  meet  with  a  bro- 
ther of  my  companion  Luiz,  who  from  all  the  ac- 
counts which  I  had  received  was  the  most  daring 
and  successful  hunter  of  the  district ;  and  (with  the 
exception  of  old  Fonda,  of  the  valley  d'Ossan) 
could  number  more  victories  over  the  bears  than, 
any  hunter  to  be  found  between  the  Pic  d'Anie 
and  the  Canigou.  True  to  an  old  engagement,  he 
had  faithfully  kept  his  promise  of  sending  us  notice 
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so  soon  as  he  had  tracked  out  with  certainty  the 
retreat  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  pine  forests.  On 
this  occasion  his  message  was  doubly  welcome, 
when  along  with  it  came  (to  hunters)  the  pleasing 
intelligence  that  not  only  had  the  bears  committed 
great  havock  among  the  flocks  of  the  upland  pas- 
tures, but  that,  on  the  night  preceding  that  on 
which  the  messenger  had  been  despatched  to  us, 
they  had,  after  a  severe  contest  with  the  shepherds' 
dogs,  in  which  several  of  the  latter  had  been  de- 
stroyed, succeeded  in  carrying  off  one  of  a  herd  of 
cattle.  We  were  therefore  confident  that  we  should 
not,  as  upon  a  late  occasion,  have  merely  cubs  to 
deal  with,  but  that  our  brightest  visions  of  bear- 
hunting  would  be  realized;  and  with  such  expec- 
tations, right  merrily  did  we  proceed  to  the  en- 
counter. 

Musing  on  the  probable  success  of  the  morrow's 
adventure,  and  listening  to  the  strange  wild  air 
which  my  Miquelet  companion  was  chaunting,  we 
reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which  we  had  been 
ascending,  and  came  in  full  view  of  the  magnificent 
mountains  which  on  every  side  reared  their  proud 
and  lofty  peaks.  The  whole  range  of  summits  from 
the  Pic  du  Bonrepaux  to  the  Tuc  de  Mauberme 
were  revealed,  and  excepting  where  a  thin  zone  of 
vapour  hung  around  some  of  the  most  lofty  moun- 
tains, not  a  particle  of  cloud  was  to  be  distin- 
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guished ;  and  so  beautifully  pure  was  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  the  most  distant  valleys  and  gorges 
could,  as  it  were,  be  looked  into,  and  the  undula- 
tions of  their  torrents  traced  among  the  dark  woods 
which  hung  over  them.  Each  remarkable  feature 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  various  character  of  the 
scenery,  was  in  succession  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Luiz,  as  well  as  those  places  where  any  remarkable 
incidents  of  Guerilla  warfare,  of  daring  hunting, 
or  adventurous  smuggling,  had  occurred. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  remarked,  that  even  the 
most  sublime  of  Nature's  works  lose  their  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  those  who  have  been  cradled 
among  them;  experience,  however,  has  convinced 
me  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  my  companion 
was  but  one  of  the  many  children  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  wilds,  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their  attach- 
ment to  their  homes.  A  hunter  and  contraban- 
dier,  since  he  could  follow  his  father  across  the 
mountains  with  a  few  pounds  of  chocolate  on  his 
back,  Luiz  seemed  to  love  the  scenes  of  his  ex- 
ploits all  the  better  as  his  associations  with  each 
particular  district  increased.  The  sunny  plains  of 
Catalonia,  with  their  orange  groves  and  gardens, 
through  which  he  often  journeyed  with  the  silks  of 
Barcelona,  to  tempt  the  damsels  of  Berne,  had  no 
charms  for  him.  The  every  day  scenes  of  civil 
warfare  and  crime  enacted  there  had  no  terrors, 
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no  excitement  for  him;  "for/'  said  he,  "  what  are 
these  dangers  in  comparison  to  those  which  'nous 
autres'  brave  among1  the  Pyrenees  ?  The  native  of 
the  plain,  does  he  live  by  exacting  from  wealthier 
mortals  a  portion  of  their  goods?  why,  he  can 
with  ease  elude  those  who  would  punish  him 
for  pursuing  his  vocation  ;  the  country  is  open  to 
him,  and  he  has  only  to  war  against  his  fellows. 
But  those  who  traverse  the  Pyrenees  as  we  do, 
have  other  elements  to  contend  with  than  those 
which  thegen-d'arme  and  the douanier  wield  against 
us.  It  is  not,  Senhor,  when  you  are  able  to  bring 
down  the  izard  as  he  skips  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  has  been  basking  in  the  sunshine,  nor  yet  when 
by  the  clear  moonlight  you  can  tell  the  names 
of  each  of  these  surrounding  peaks,  that  the 
Miquelet  is  out  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  cou- 
rage and  his  hardihood.  The  hollow  roar  of  the 
avalanche,  the  cracking  of  the  great  pines  as  they 
are  torn  from  the  mountain  side  by  the  wind, 
crushed  by  the  falling  rocks,  or  split  by  the  light- 
ning, these  are  the  sounds  most  welcome  to  the 
ear  of  the  contrebandier.  The  tempest  must  throw 
its  mantle  round  his  wanderings,  and  while  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  seek  for  shelter  in  the  plains, 
he  alone,  of  all  living  creatures,  shuns  not  the 
elemental  war,  and,  braving  death  at  every  foot- 
step, toils  his  march  across  the  mountains.  You 
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have  often  questioned  me  regarding  my  family, 
Senhor,"  continued  Luiz,  "our  march  to- day  is 
not  a  long  one,  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  rest 
here  for  a  little  while,  I  will  tell  you  what  has 
become  of  some  of  them,  and  the  reason  why  I  so 
anxiously  dissuaded  you  from  following  the  izards 
ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tuc  de  Mauberme." 

I  had  so  often  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  wild 
tales  of  the  hunters  and  contrebandiers  of  these 
mountains,  that  I  readily  accepted  the  offer  of  my 
companion,  and  having  first  unslung  our  knapsacks 
and  refreshed  ourselves  from  the  contents  of  our 
wallet  and  wine-skin,  Luiz  commenced  his  story. 

"  The  class  to  which  we  belong  are,  you  are 
aware,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  those  who  smuggle 
across  the  frontiers.  Both  countries  are  alike  to 
us,  and  the  more  honest  douanier  on  the  French 
side  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the  mercenary 
carabinero  on  the  Spanish,  are  each  dealt  with  by 
us  as  opportunity  or  occasion  requires.  For  the 
French  we  feel  respect,  and  we  regret  when  we  are 
obliged  to  use  our  carabines  against  them  ;  but  we 
do  so  in  self-defence;  and  if  they  did  not  fear  us, 
how  else  could  they  respect  us  ?  My  father,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him,  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  hardy  of  the  Miquelets  ;  one  whom 
neither  the  storms  of  heaven,  nor  far  less  the  fear 
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of  man,  could  influence,  when  once  resolved  on  the 
pursuit  of  aught  in  which  his  interest  or  inclination 
might  be  engaged.  On  one  occasion  he  had  agreed 
with  a  merchant  of  St.  Girons  to  convey  an  unu- 
sually large  quantity  of  Spanish  silk  across  the 
frontier,  and,  as  was  not  generally  the  case,  he 
took  both  my  brother  Marcas  and  myself  to  aid 
him  in  his  expedition.  Threading  our  way  through 
the  equally  savage  bands,  who,  under  the  appella- 
tions of  Carlists  or  Christinos,  devastated  the  whole 
province  of  Catalonia,  we  travelled  in  safety  from 
Barcelona  to  the  valley  of  the  Noguera.  There  we 
left  our  mules,  and,  with  our  goods  strapped 
upon  our  backs,  proceeded  across  the  mountains. 
The  least  difficult  of  the  passes  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Noguera,  are  those  of  the  ports  of 
Aula  and  Sallau  ;  but  as  the  douaniers  had  become 
more  alert  and  desperate,  from  having  been  lately 
charged  with  conniving  at  the  illegal  traffic,  we 
were  obliged  to  avoid  these  paths,  and  to  take 
the  more  circuitous  route  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Castillo  naise  by  the  Tuc  de  Mauberme. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  weather 
had  become  completely  broken  ;  and  as  we  ascend- 
ed the  mountains,  the  increasing  wind,  and  pass- 
ing showers  of  mingled  rain  and  snow,  gave  promise 
of  as  fierce  a  storm  as  the  most  anxious  contreban- 
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di-er  could  desire.  Each  step  that  we  advanced 
brought  us  more  in  contact  with  the  dark  clouds, 
which,  at  lower  elevations,  rolled  over  our  heads, 
until  the  storm  raged  in  all  its  violence  around  us ; 
and  long  ere  we  reached  the  spot  where  we  pro- 
posed resting  for  a  few  hours  of  the  night,  the  snow 
had  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  narrow  path  which 
we  were  pursuing.  Inured  as  my  brother  and 
myself  had  been  to  scenes  of  perilous  adventure, 
and  accustomed  as  we  were  to  hear  many  a  tale  of 
danger  related  by  our  father  or  his  friends,  the 
fearful  character  of  the  night  I  am  speaking  of  had 
its  terrors  even  for  us.  On  our  father  it  seemed  to 
produce  no  effect,  excepting  to  quicken  his  step, 
and  to  cause  him  now  and  then,  when  the  wind  blew 
fiercest  and  our  footing  on  the  precipices  was  less 
secure,  to  hint  to  us  to  be  careful  of  our  lives,  and 
not  bestow  our  bodies  on  the  ravens  or  the  vultures. 
The  increasing  darkness  and  the  drifting  snow 
were  unheeded  by  him  ;  on  he  strode,  regardless 
of  either  ;  and  Marcos  and  myself  followed,  as 
confident  in  his  guidance  as  if  we  had  been  on  the 
great  road  to  Madrid.  Our  resting-place  for  the 
few  hours  of  the  night  we  could  devote  to  sleep 
was  a  small  cavern  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Porte 
d'Orle,  and  glad  we  were  when  we  reached  its 
shelter.  There,  having  partook  of  our  bread  and 

\OL.  T.  L 
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apples,  we  rolled  ourselves  in  our  wet  cloaks, 
and,  with  our  heads  pillowed  on  our  packages, 
slept  as  soundly  as  ever  we  did  in  our  cabin  in  the 
village  of  Allies. 

When  it  was  time  for  us  to  recommence  our 
journey,  our  father,  who  seemed  more  than  usually 
anxious  to  complete  it,  roused  us  from  our  slum- 
bers and  again  led  the  way.  The  storm,  so  far 
from  having  abated,  had,  if  possible,  increased  in 
violence  ;  and  the  mountain  gorges  were  now 
reverberating  with  peals  of  thunder,  while  the 
lightning,  playing  among  the  wilds  of  snow,  dazzled 
and  perplexed  us  in  our  pathway.  As  the  morn- 
ing advanced,  still  the  darkness  prevailed,  and, 
excepting  when  a  passing  hurricane  more  fierce 
than  others  drove  the  clouds  of  snow  arid  mist 
before  it  and  dispelled  for  an  instant  the 
gloom  which  enshrouded  us,  we  could  but  im- 
perfectly distinguish  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face immediately  around,  by  which  alone  our 
father  could  trace  his  path.  At  such  moments 
of  light,  one  or  other  of  the  enormous  peaks  which 
towered  over  our  heads  would  appear  resting  on  a 
base  of  clouds,  and  seeming  more  gigantic  from 
the  bands  of  mist  which  hung  around  it ;  or  the 
deep  and  fearful-looking  gorges  were  revealed 
beneath  us,  as  if  yawning  for  the  frail  mortals  who 
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clung-  to  their  precipitous  sides.  As  we  proceeded, 
our  path  become  more  rude.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered  by  any  of  us,  the  danger  was  too  great ; 
and  the  passing  jest  of  the  Miquelet  was  for  once 
unheard  amidst  the  elements  which  raged  around 
him.  Each  looked  to  his  own  immediate  safety, 
for  all  of  his  attention  and  sagacity  in  placing  his 
foot,  or  grasping  a  projecting  rock,  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  footing  on  the 
slippery  ledges  along  which  our  path  lay.  In  this 
manner  we  had  skirted  the  northen  side  of  the  Tuc 
de  Mauberme,  and  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the 
narrow  and  precipitous  ravine  which  separates  that 
eastern  promontory  of  the  central  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  from  the  mountains  of  the  Crabere. 
Here  we  rested  ourselves  for  a  short  time,  and  our 
father,  elated  at  the  near  prospect  of  the  termina- 
tion of  our  journey — for  we  had  to  deposit  our 
bales  in  a  chalet  near  the  hamlet  of  Sentin,  scarcely 
a  league  and  a  half  distant — be^an  to  congratulate 

o  O  O 

himself  on  the  apparently  successful  issue  of  his 
adventure,  and  to  calculate  his  gains.  These,  con- 
sidering the  quantity  and  value  of  the  silk  we  car- 
ried, were  considerable;  and  as  he  enumerated  the 
allowance  which  he  was  to  have  upon  each  piece, 
his  good-humour  in  like  manner  increased.  f '  Mar- 
cos," said  he,  after  having  mentioned  the  entire 
sum  which  he  would  receive,  tf  you  shall  have  a 
L  2 
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sash*  which  will  vie  in  richness  and  strength  with 
the  best  in  Catalonia,  and  withal  somewhat  to 
purchase  a  regalo-\-  for  Pillar  ;  J  and  as  for  you, 
Luiz,  you  shall  have  a  zamarra  which  the  keenest 
blast  of  the  mountains  will  not  penetrate."  Invigo- 

*  The  sash,  which  few  of  the  Pyrenean  peasantry  do  not 
wear,  very  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  a  litter  to  a 
wounded  comrade,  or  a  rope  by  which  to  extricate  him  from 
any  dangerous  spot  into  which  he  may  have  fallen. 

t  Reffalo,  present.  Zamarra,  a  jacket  made  of  sheepskin, 
with  the  wool  outwards. 

J  The  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  is  one  of  the  numerous  dis- 
tinctions by  which  the  Madonna  is  honoured,  in  consequence 
of  a  miracle  said  to  have  been  performed  on  a  young  girl 
who  fell  into  the  Po,  and  who  was  marvellously  saved  from 
drowning-  by  the  intervention  of  "  the  mother  of  God"  her- 
self, in  the  year  1644.  On  the  spot  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  where  the  Virgin  was  seen  interposing  her  services  on 
that  occasion,  a  church  was  built,  with  a  marble  column,  on 
which  the  miracle  was  emblazoned.  Many  similar  represen- 
tations were  painted  in  other  parts,  and  the  "  Virgin  of  the 
Pillar'  became  a  favourite  old  saint  under  a  new  name.  The 
Spanish  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  that  name  is  some- 
what different  from  the  Italian.  There  is  a  holy  pillar  in  Ar- 
ragon  which  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  transported 
to  the  spot  where  it  stands,  upon  which  there  is  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  whose  wonderful  virtues  have  gained  it  such 
wide-spread  fame  throughout  all  the  north  of  Spain,  that 
there  are  few  families  in  which  one  of  the  females  does  not 
bear  the  name  of  Maria  del  Pilar,  and  who  is,  in  common 
conversation,  simply  styled  Pilar. 
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rated  by  such  promises,  we  again  proceeded  on  our 
perilous  journey,  and  the  storm,  as  furious  as  ever, 
was  less  heeded  than  before. 

But  the  most  dangerous  of  the  many  fearful 
passes  on  that  side  of  theMaubermelay  still  before 
us  —  one  which  few  who  could  turn  aside  from  it 
ever  thought  of  attempting;  and  our  father,  as  he 
adjusted  his  burden  on  his  shoulders,  bid  us  beware 
of  the  Pas  du  Vent.  Marcos  and  he,  when  the 
urgency  of  their  engagements  compelled  them,  had 
occasionally  crossed  the  frontier  by  this  famous 
path  ;  but  to  me  the  character  of  the  Pas  du  Vent 
was  only  known  by  the  fearful  accounts  given  of  it 
by  those  whose  courage  had  either  quailed  before 
its  dangers  or  who,  having  passed  it,  lived  to  re- 
late its  terrors.  I  did  not,  however,  fear  the  Pas,, 
nor  would  I  on  any  account  have  shrunk  back 
from  it  ;  had  it  been  so  with  me,  I  could  not  have 
been  the  son  of  him  who  led  us  on  ;  but  still  it 
was  not  without  anxiety  that  I  contemplated  my 
introduction  to  it. 


***** 
Our  narrow  path  still  wound  along  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  in  another  hourwe  had  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pas  du  Vent. 

Between  the  Tuc  de  Mauberme  and  the  Crabere 
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is  situated  one  of  the  deepest,  and  at  the  same  time 
narrowest, gorges  in  these  mountains.  The  two 
mountains  appear  as  if  at  some  period  of  time  they 
had  been  united,  and  that  some  great  convulsion 
of  nature  had  severed  them  from  each  other,  and 
formed  the  great  gulf  between  them.  There  are 
few  of  the  most  inaccessible  of  the  ravines  and 
gorges  of  these  mountains  which  have  not  been 
penetrated  into  by  the  hunters  in  keen  pursuit 
of  the  izard  or  the  bear,  for  at  such  times  the 
danger  of  the  enterprize  is  seldom  regarded.  No 
one,  however,  had,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  been 
known  to  have  explored  the  gorge  of  the  Crabere. 
Its  solitude  and  gloom  seemed  even  too  great  for 
the  wary  bear  ;  and  along  its  precipices,  which 
inclined  inwards  towards  each  other,  as  if  desi- 
rous of  again  uniting,  there  was  no  footing  for  the 
izard. 

The  gorge  of  the  Crabere  forms  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  the  flank  of  the  Mauberme,  along  which 
we  had  been  so  cautiously  wending  our  way,  and 
at  the  extreme  point  where  they  unite  the  path  or 
izard  track  (for  it  is  nothing  better)  turns  sharply 
round  the  abutting  rock,  and  the  gloomy  defile,  so 
shunned  by  the  mountaineers,  is  entered,  above 
whose  depths  is  the  dizzy  track  by  which  alone  the 
traveller  can  descend  to  the  hamlet  of  Sentin.  The 
extreme  point  of  the  rock  where  the  gorge  unites 
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with  the  Mauberme,  bears  the  much  dreaded 
appellation  of  the  Pas  du  Vent.  The  gorge  itself, 
and  the  numerous  ravines  which  break  off  on  all 
sides  into  the  mountains  at  its  upper  extremity,  act 
as  enormous  funnels  through  which  the  blasts  from 
all  the  surrounding  summits  are  driven  with  resist- 
less force,  no  matter  from  what  portion  of  the 
heavens  the  great  body  of  the  wind  may  chance  to 
blow.  You  may  well  imagine,  therefore,  that  the 
Pas  du  Vent,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  edge  of 
a  promontory  stretching  itself  into  the  centre 
of  this  great  eddy  of  winds,  is  the  focus  round 
which  they  wreak  their  extreme  fury.  However 
calm  the  weather  may  be  elsewhere  among  the 
mountains,  there  the  wind  is  sure  to  howl  with 
appalling  noise,  and  none  choose  such  a  route 
excepting  those  who,  like  us,  would  risk  their  lives 
to  avoid  the  douaniers.  Judge,  then,  what  a  scene 
it  must  have  been  during  such  a  storm  as  that  in 
which  I  first  beheld  it.  I  could  see  our  father's 
cheek  change  colour  as  he  insisted  on  releasing  us 
from  our  burdens,  and  taking  charge  of  them 
himself.  He  gave  no  heed  to  our  urgent  entreaties 
to  be  allowed  to  share  the  danger  equally  with 
himself:  he  calmly  swung  the  packages  over  his 
broad  and  muscular  shoulders,  and  bidding  us 
remember  the  proverb  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  that 
there  were  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
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tains  who  depended  on  us  for  their  bread,  strode 
forwards  towards  the  Pas. 

As  we  approached  the  spot,  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  as  it  escaped  from  one  gorge  into  another, 
became  louder  and  more  terrific ;  the  firm  rock  on 
which  we  trod  reverberated  with  its  shocks,  and  the 
pealing  thunders  were  drowned  in  its  more  astound- 
ing violence.  Then,  indeed,  I  began  to  estimate 
the  danger  to  which  we  were  about  to  be  exposed. 

Before  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  rocky  point 
our  father  paused  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  gather 
renewed  strength  and  courage  for  the  coming 
conflict ;  but  he  neither  spoko  nor  turned  towards 
us.  Bending  towards  the  wall  of  rock  which  rose 
along  side  of  us,  he  passed  in  safety  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  rock,  round  which  he  had  to  swing 
himself,  by  means  of  grasping  its  projecting  angle, 
in  order  to  reach  the  firmer  footing  on  the  other 
side.  Marcos  grasped  my  arm,  and,  scarce  daring 
to  breathe,  we  paused  to  witness  his  success. 
Arrived  at  the  extreme  angle,  he  seized  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock,  and,  swinging  himself  round, 
was  in  an  instant  out  of  sight.  But  his  form  had 
scarcely  vanished  from  before  our  eyes,  ere  the 
piercing  shriek,  which  the  fear  of  death  alone  can 
extract,  rose  high  and  shrill  above  the  storm,  and 
told  us  too  truly  his  fate.  * 

It  was  the  death  cry  of  our  father  which  sound- 
ed in  our  ears.  *  . 
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Marcos,  quitting  his  hold  of  me,  sprung  forward ; 
regardless  of  the  danger  and  in  desperation,  I 
followed  him.  How  we  passed  in  safety  the  fatal 
Pas  neither  of  us  can  at  this  moment  tell ;  but  the 
sound  of  our  father's  voice  had  scarce  passed  away 
on  the  gale,  ere  we  were  gazing  on  a  spectacle 
which  caused  the  blood  to  curdle  in  our  veins. — 
Great  God  !  my  heart  seems  bursting  while  I  think 
of  it !  Picture  to  yourself  your  parent,  he  to  whom 
you  have  clung  from  childhood  for  support  and 
protection,  whose  hard-earned  bread  has  ever  been 
freely  shared  with  you,  and  whose  arm  has  been 
always  ready  to  relieve  you  of  a  burden,  or  to 
guard  you  on  a  perilous  journey, — can  you  pic- 
ture to  yourself  a  being  thus  dear  to  your  heart, 
hanging  before  your  eyes  on  the  threshold  of  eter- 
nity, and  yet  you,  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much, 
unable  to  succour  or  to  save  him.  Thus  situated 
were  Marcos  and  myself.  Oh !  the  pangs  of 
death  cannot  equal  those  we  suffered  ;  for  there — 
not  twenty  yards  beneath  the  spot  on  which  we 
stocd — we  beheld  our  father  clinging  to  the  side  of 
the  precipice,  his  hands  clasped  round  a  pointed 
piece  of  rock  which  jutted  from  its  surface.  To 
unwind  our  sashes,  and  uniting  them,  endeavour  to 
reach  him,  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but,  alas ! 
the  distance  was  too  great.  We  could  not  help 
him.  "  Hold  on,  father,"  Marcos  shouted,  «  hold 
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on,  and  we  shall  yet  save  you."  We  tore  our 
shirts  in  pieces,  and  fastened  them  to  the  sashes ; 
we  stretched  over  the  yawning"  abyss  in  the  vain 
hope  of  succouring  our  parent,  but  still  the  dis- 
tance was  too  great;  we  could  not  reach  our  dying 
father.  Strong  as  he  was,  he  might  long  have 
maintained  the  terrible  position  which  he  occupied, 
but  the  packages  for  which  he  had  risked  so  much 
still  clung  to  him,  and  he  dared  not  attempt  to 
relieve  himself  of  their  load.  We  could  read  the 
agony,  the  despair  depicted  on  his  blanched  cheek 
and  starting  eyeballs,  but  still  he  spoke  not — no 
cry  for  help  escaped  his  lips  ;  he  saw  that  all  that 
his  sons  could  do  to  extricate  their  father  was  of  no 
avail — he  felt  that  his  fate  was  sealed,  that  his 
time  was  come,  and  that  his  course  among  the 
mountains  was  finished.  Gradually  his  strength 
failed  him— his  sinewy  hands  relaxed  their  strong 
grasp,  and,  exclaiming, ts  Great  God  !  I  perish !"  he 
slipped  from  the  rock,  and  his  body,  dashing  from 
one  projecting  portion  of  the  precipice  to  another, 
at  last  disappeared  far  beneath  us,  among  the  huge 
masses  of  fallen  rock  which  hid  the  torrent  from 
our  sight. 

Stupified  with  grief  and  horror,  it  was  long  ere 
we  could  leave  the  dreadful  spot  where  our  father 
— who  had  been  all  to  us  in  the  world — had  pe- 
rished before  our  eyes.  Marcos  was  the  first  to 
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recover  himself.  "  Luiz/'  said  he,  <f  his  time  was 
come,  and  his  death  has  only  been  such  as  both  of 
us  may  expect  one  day  or  other  to  be  our  own. 
Let  us  go,  then,  and  purchase  masses  for  his  depar- 
ted soul,  and,  having-  performed  this  duty,  endea- 
vour to  protect  his  body  from  the  vultures,  and 
then  return  across  the  mountains  and  apprize  our 
mother  and  Pillar  of  our  bereavement." 

In  sorrow  we  descendedthe  mountain,  and  arrived 
at  the  hamlet  of  Sentin.  There  we  sought  the 
village  pastor,  and  ere  the  evening  had  closed, 
the  holy  father  had  performed  the  sacred  obsequies 
of  the  dead. 

On  the  following  day,  as  the  storm  had  abated 
in  violence,  we  set  out  to  explore  the  ravine,  and, 
if  possible,  to  find  our  father's  body.  Several  of 
the  villagers  accompanied  us  in  our  search  ;  but 
after  surmounting  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which 
had  fallen  from  the  precipices  above  or  been  car- 
ried by  the  torrent  from  the  higher  vallies,  and 
which  choked  up  the  entrance  to  the  gorge,  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  the  enterprize  was  found 
to  be  so  great,  that  we  were  forced,  however  un- 
willingly, to  give  up  the  attempt.  Marcos  would 
have  again  essayed  to  obtain  the  object  of  our 
wishes,  by  descending  by  means  of  ropes  into  the 
gorge  near  the  spot  where  the  accident  had  taken 
place  ;  but  he  was  at  length  convinced  of  the 
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impossibility  of  doing  so,  and  we  returned  home 
together  by  another  route  across  the  mountains. 

Mournfully  was  the  intelligence  received  by  our 
remaining  parent ;  and  there  was  not  one  individual 
in  the  little  village  in  which  our  home  was  situated 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  most  faithful  to  his  pro- 
mise, and  the  most  daring  in  enterprize  among  the 
Miquelets,  had  departed  from  among  them. 

Bursts  of  grief,  and  prayers  to  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God  for  the  soul  of  his  father,  occasionally 
interrupted  poor  Luiz  in  his  narrative  ;  and  some 
time  elapsed  ere  he  recovered  his  usual  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  "Now,  Senhor,"  said  he,  "  you  can  guess 
the  reason  why  I  dissuaded  you  from  following  the 
izards  on  the  Tuc  de  Mauberme.  Had  we  gone 
thither,  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  have  passed 
through  the  Pas  du  Vent.  There  neither  Marcos 
nor  myself  have  ever  been  since  the  day  our  father 
perished,  and  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
visit  the  spot  near  which  his  unburied  remains  lie 
bleaching. 

Satisfied  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a 
companion  on  whose  courage  and  fidelity  I  could 
under  any  circumstances  rely,  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  St. 
Lizier 
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I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise, 

As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand ; 

A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,   and  a  dying  glory  smiles 

O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 

Where  Venice  satin  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles. 

BYRON. 


"  GIA  !  Gia!  avast,  avast!"  cried  the  sturdy 
gondolier,  as  the  light  and  gaily  illuminated  bark 
which  brought  us  from  Murano  darted  past  the 
polished  prows  of  hundreds  of  its  fellows,  and 
neared  the  piazzetta,  r<  Corpo  di  Bacco  I  These 
fellows  are  as  deaf  as  the  Doge  Faliero  !" 

"  Would  they  were  as  powerless,"  said  the 
Conte,  with  a  smile,  "  for  they  all  seem  bent 
upon  marrying  us  to  the  Adriatic,  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  at  present  no  great  love  for  the  con- 
nexion." 
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"  Corpo  del  Diavolo  !  He  that  does  so  shall 
assuredly  assist  at  the  nuptials.  Stall !  larboard," 
shouted  the  gay  gondolier,  and  humming — 

"  Colla  bella  mia  barca, 
Colla  bella  sene  va, 
Fidelin  lin  la," 

gave  an  additional  jerk  to  his  long  oar,  and  sent 
the  swallowy  gondola  dancing  over  the  placid 
lagoon. 

"  Pian,  piano!  Softly,  softly,"  cried  I,  "  be 
persuaded  to  husband  your  strength  for  some  bet- 
ter contest,  and  allow  us  to  enjoy  this  lovely  scene 
for  a  few  moments.  You  seem  as  eager  to  reach 
the  goal  as  if  you  were  straining  at  a  regatta." 

(t  Perhaps,  Signore,  there  may  be  as  great  a 
prize  awaiting  me  at  the  goal,"  rejoined  the  gon- 
dolier, placing  his  fingers  to  his  lips  and  kissing 
them,  "  as  any  that  was  ever  won  upon  the  great 
canal." 

"  Oh  yes,  doubtless,"  said  the  Conte  jocularly, 
"  a  dish  of  fried  fish  and  a  cup  of  Samos." 

"  Corpo  di  San  Girolamo !  Gondoliers  are 
not  gourmands,  like  the  greasy  Greeks  who  sneak 
about  the  Merceria,  or  the  greedy  Jews  who 
growl  within  the  Ghetto/'*  responded  the  gondo- 

•  The  portion  of  Venice  which  is  occupied  by  the  sons 
of  Abraham. 
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Her,  putting-  his  hand  upon  his  bosom  and  sigh- 
ing1. "  They  have  hearts  as  well  as  cavaliers,  and 
as  open  also  to  the  darts  of  a  love-piercing  eye." 

"  A  petticoat!  a  petticoat!'*  cried  the  Conte; 
ft  Fortunatissimo  Gondoliere  !  that  is  a  prize 
really  worth  contesting-  for  in  Venice,  where  all 
are  so  lovely." 

"  Per  la  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  /"*  said  the 
gondolier,  casting  a  glance  at  his  own  handsome 
limbs,  and  looking  towards  my  friend  ironi- 
cally ;  "  she  is  worthy  of  a  better  man,  Signore 
Conte  ;  her  sparkling-  eyes  and  laughing  lips  have 
exacted  even  a  compliment  from  the  blue-eyed 
Boors  who  watch  the  arsenal,  and  Croat  beards 
have  bristled  for  her  sake  ;  but  since  she  has  given 
plight  to  me  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  would  it  not 
be  cruel  to  keep  the  girl  waiting  ?  Would  you 
not  yourself,  Signore,  strive  to  keep  your  time 
with  any  dear  Isabellina,  such  as  mine  is  ? 

"  Colla  bella  sua  bocca, 
Colla  bella  sena  va, 
Fidelin  lin  la." 

"  Venetian  lovers  are  never  bound  to  minutes 
until  the  midnight  hour  has  sounded  from  the 

*  The  gondoliers  in  Venice  swear  by  every  saint  in  the 
calendar,  and  by  many  other  sinners  who  will  never  get 
there. 
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Campanile,"  said  the  Conte,  laughing.  "  Let  the 
fair  one  graze  a  little  longer  on  the  cold  and  mo- 
dest moon,  and  believe  me  she  will  better  know 
how  to  value  the  warmth  and  lustre  of  your 
roguish  eyes.  Tell  her  that  your  gallantry  was 
forced  to  bow  at  the  shrine  of  a  stranger's  curiosity. 
Ply  your  oar  more  slowly  ;  more  slowly  still ; — 
so— so !" 

The  scene  before  us  was,  in  fact,  well  worth 
keeping  the  anxious  gondolier  a  few  minutes  from 
his  mistress.  The  sea-girt  city,  with  all  its  towers 
and  palaces  glimmering  in  the  softened  and  silvery 
light  of  a  rising  moon,  lay  reflected  in  the  azure 
mirror  which  encompassed  it.  The  flickering 
lights,  gleaming  from  every  quarter  of  the 
animated  city,  danced  on  the  wide  lagoon,  and 
appeared  like  meteors  amid  the  luminaries  of 
heaven.  The  hum  of  a  busy  population,  mingling 
with  the  sounds  of  revelry,  swept  athwart  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  and  were  echoed  by  a  vesper 
chime  from  the  church  of  San  Giorgio  Alaggicre,. 
whose  Corinthian  columns,  occupying  the  chief 
portion  of  the  islet  on  which  they  are  placed, 
stood  out  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief.  Hundreds 
of  barks,  whose  prows  of  polished  iron  glitter- 
ed in  the  moonlight  and  sparkled  on  the  sea, 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  from 
the  peopled  piazzetta,  which  poured  forth  a  light 
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that  almost  mocked  the  moon's  effulgence,  there 
came  the  melting  tones  of  the  military  notturno, 
which,  though  elsewhere  whispering  repose  to  the 
world,  only  tells  to  the  Venetian  that  his  hour  of 
life  and  pleasure  has  arrived.  It  was  a  scene  for 
a  poet  to  dream  of — not  for  a  painter  to  depict ! 

While  revelling  amid  the  wonders  of  this  mag- 
nificent and  fairy  scene,  the  gondola  touched  the 
quay.  My  Italian  friend  and  I  stept  on  shore, 
and  slowly  sauntered  on  to  the  Albergo  d'lnghil- 
terra,  while  the  light-hearted  gondolier,  regard- 
less of  the  fearful  obloquy  of  passing  between  the 
two  lofty  columns  of  granite  which  mark  the  en- 
trance to  the  piazzetta,*  hurried  forward  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  doubtless  impatient 
mistress. 

On  observing  the  gallant  gondolier  thus  flying 
away  on  the  wings  of  Cupid,  and  on  hearing  the 
arch  accentuation  which  he  gave  to  the  "  mille 
grazie"  offered  as  a  return  for  the  still  archer 
"  felicisswna  notte"  of  the  Conte,  I  remarked  to 
my  friend  that  national  distress  and  national  de- 
gradation seemed  to  have  wrought  no  great  change 
on  Venetian  manners  cr  Venetian  hearts,  since, 
from  the  noble  to  the  gondolier,  they  each  ap- 

*  Between  these  columns  criminals  condemned  to  death 
were  executed,  and  it  was  considered  disreputable  for  any 
noble  Venetian  to  pass  thither. 
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peared  as  gay,  sprightly,  thoughtless,,  amorous, 
and  intriguing  as  they  ever  could  have  been  in  the 
days  of  the  Doge.  "  I  suppose,"  added  I,  "  that 
the  Frank  or  the  Hun,  in  their  wish  to  rule  para- 
mount, have  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  the  liidotto*  or  the  usages  of  the  Cas- 
sino  ?"t 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all!"  replied  the  Conte; 
"  they  are  still  the  rendezvous  of  Venetian  £on— 
still  the  mirror  of  Venetian  manners  ;  the  temples 
of  Fortune  and  of  Circe,  and  the  shrines  of  Apollo 
and  Venus.  Nay,  they  are  now,  perhaps,  even 
more  frequented  than  they  were  of  yore.  There 
is  now  less  restraint  exhibited  in  the  Ridotto  than 
there  was  in  the  days  of  the  State  Inquisition, 
when  every  one  dreamt  of  and  dreaded  the  Canal 
Orfano,J  while  the  private  Cassinois  at  the  present 

*  A  magnificent  suit  of  apartments,  where  the  flower 
of  Venetian  society,  both  male  and  female,  congregate 
for  dancing,  music,  conversation,  and  gaming,  imme- 
diately after  the  opera. 

f  Apartments  neatly,  though  not  magnificently,  fitted 
up  by  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  where  they  may  receive  a 
few  friends  in  a  more  easy  manner  than  they  do  at  their 
palaces,  and  where,  instead  of  going  home  to  a  formal 
supper,  they  order  refreshments,  and  amuse  themselves 
with  cards.  The  Cassino  has  been  occasionally  used,  but 
not  generally,  for  purposes  of  intrigue. 

J  The  Canal  in  which  those  deemed  dangerous  to  the 
State  were  privately  drowned. 
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moment  far  oftener  opened  to  the  unmasked  public 
than  it  even  used  to  be  to  the  secret  call  of  the 
thick-veiled  lover,  when  Venetian  husbands  could 
only  trust  to  bolts  and  padlocks  for  their  wives' 
chastity.  Mes- alliances,  perhaps,  do  not  now 
occur  so  frequently  as  they  once  did  among  the 
proud  and  ambitious  aristocracy  of  Venice. 
Women  of  that  class,  at  least,  are  now  allowed 
sometimes  to  consult  their  own  hearts  in  the  choice 
of  a  husband,  and  Heaven  knows  that  that  was 
never  the  case  when  the  proud  Lion  of  St.  Mark 
ruled  the  ocean." 

"  But  are  not  young  Venetian  ladies  of  rank," 
said  I,  "  still  closely  confined  or  well  watched  by 
duennas  ?  Are  there  not  still  many  lovely  crea- 
tures doomed  to  sigh  within  the  dull  walls  of  a 
convent,  till  their  parents  can  ferret  out  a  husband 
for  them  ?" 

"  Why,  doubtless,"  said  the  Conte,  "  there 
are  still  some  ;  but  assuredly  far  fewer  since  the 
time  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  held  a  court  in 
Venice,  or  since  his  successor,  Francis,  sat  as  So- 
vereign in  the  Ducal  palace.  Still,  however,  mar- 
riage among  the  noblesse  is  frequently  nothing 
but  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  parents,  and, 
what  is  worse,  their  daughters  are  often  contracted 
for  by  persons  whom  they  probably  have  never 
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"  Never  seen!"  cried  I,  astonished,,  "  that  is 
indubitably  an  excellent  key  to  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  a  Cassino." 

"  Most  assuredly  it  is  so,"  said  my  friend. 
"  Love  must  have  a  temple  somewhere.  What  a 
singular  chronicle  of  human  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies might  have  been  made  within  the  walls 
of  those  private  apartments  that  surround  the 
piazza  St.  Marco,  merely  arising-  from  this  pecu- 
liarity of  manners  !  What  a  record  it  would  have 
been  of  passion,  of  pleasure,  and  of  woe!  By 
the  bye,  I  pounced  this  morning  on  a  little  volume, 
just  published,  where  there  is  a  very  good  instance 
given  of  the  effects  of  this  matrimonial  peculiarity, 
once  so  common  among  the  patrician  families  of 
Venice.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  manners  of  a  period 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  stranger." 

On  my  arrival  at  the  hotel,  I  begged  the  Conte 
to  shew  me  the  volume.  He  instantly  brought  it 
to  me  ;  and  while  he  was  absent  making  his  accus- 
tomed obeisance  to  the  gay  group  who  nightly 
graced  the  boxes  of  the  Feuicc,*  I  sat  down  and 
made  the  following  translation  of  the 

STORY  OF  LEONARDO. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  returned  to  Venice,  from  attending  the  Ve- 

*  The  Opera-house  in  Venice. 
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netian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  a  young  cavalier,  of 
whose  family  name  the  chronicles  are  silent,  but 
whom  they  simply  designate  by  the  baptismal 
appellation  of  Leonardo.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  powerful  families  in  the  city.  Endowed  as 
he  was  with  honourable  dispositions  and  elegant 
manners,  surrounded,  too,  by  a  numerous  host  of 
retainers,  and  withal,  eloquent,  courageous,  and 
humane,  he  soon  became  the  object  of  popular 
admiration,  the  envy  of  the  old  aristocrats,  and 
the  model  of  all  those  noble  youths  who  honoured 
him  as  their  head.  There  was  no  office  of  dis- 
tinction, no  dignity,  however  exalted,  to  which 
Leonardo,  though  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age, 
could  not  have  aspired.  Though  occupied  with 
the  cares  of  government,  and  the  dreams  of  am- 
bition, he  nevertheless  led  a  gay  and  happy  life, 
and  kept,  according1  to  the  manners  of  the  period, 
a  cassino  of  his  own — the  sacred  asylum  of  mys- 
tery and  pleasure.  It  happened  that  one  of  the 
dearest  of  Leonardo's  companions  requested  the 
iiso  of  these  apartments  one  evening  for  a  few 
hours,  upon  the  plea  of  carrying  thither  with 
greater  secrecy  a  young  lady  whose  enchant- 
ing picture  he  drew  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  the  most  ardent  lover.  Leonardo  consented, 
but  pleaded  ineffectively  to  know  the  name  and 
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condition  of  the  fair  maiden.  Instigated  by  curio- 
sity, he  thought  of  concealing  himself  in  the  room 
through  which  the  unknown  must  needs  pass,  and 
in  which,  laying  aside  her  zendado,*  he  might 
thus  unobservedly  have  a  glimpse  of  her,  and 
having  had  it,  immediately  retire,  and  leave  the 
course  clear  for  his  friend.  It  so  happened  that 
the  project  he  dreamt  of  was  completely  rea- 
lized. The  lovers  entered  the  cassino  about 
midnight,  and  the  youth,  after  having  whisper- 
ed a  few  words  into  the  ear  of  the  lady,  re- 
moved, in  spite  of  some  resistance,  the  zendado 
from  her  head.  Never  before  had  Leonardo 
looked  upon  such  perfect  features  ;  and  what  con- 
tributed to  make  them  almost  divine,  was  a  min- 
gled expression  of  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  inno- 
cer.ce,  which  played  over  her  whole  face.  Her  eyes 
were  of  the  most  sparkling  blue, — her  tresses  luxu- 
riant and  fair.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  power  of 
her  charmc,  that  Leonardo,  to  constrain  their 
effect,  was  obliged  to  remember  with  whom  the 
fair  being  had  met,  and  for  what  end.  The  seem- 
ing serenity  of  the  maid  instantly  became,  in  his 
eye,  a  deception  of  Nature — a  mask  merely]  of 
hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and  he  felt  for  this  love- 

*  A  silk  domino  and  veil  worn  by  all  the  unmarried 
daughters  of  noble  families,  which  concealed  both  face 
and  figure. 
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liest  of  all  the  women  on  whom  he  had  ever  gazed 
nothing  short  of  abhorrence  and  contempt.  Sen- 
timents such  as  these,  when  linked  to  such  won- 
derful beauty,  were  calculated  to  imprint  inde- 
libly the  face  of  the  fair  one  upon  his  memory. 

Several  months  flew  past.  Leonardo,  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  and  remarkable  not  only  for  the  elegance 
of  his  person,  but  likewise  for  his  intrinsic  worth 
and  outward  honours,  became  a  desirable  son-in- 
law  to  even  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
proud  aristocracy  of  Venice.  After  some  cogita- 
tion, the  cavalier  at  length  acceded  to  the  cogent 
pleadings  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  who  pro- 
posed to  him  the  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
a  powerful  senator  for  a  wife.  Leonardo  soon 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  future  father-in-law, 
and  with  it  the  immediate  permission  of  paying 
his  homage  to  the  beautiful  Elisa,  which  was 
nothin^  more  than  to  walk  once  or  twice  a 

O 

day  beneath  the  balcony  of  her  apartments. 
This  the  young  cavalier  regularly  performed; 
bat  although  the  lady  frequently  shewed  herself 
there,  she  never  once  raised  the  large  im- 
penetrable veil  which  shrouded  her  face  and 
figure.  Leonardo  complained  of  this  extraor- 
dinary reserve :  a  reserve  which,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  mutually  placed, 
he  could  only  attribute  to  pride  or  contempt.  In 
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answer  to  his  complaint,  however,  he  learnt  that 
a  vow  made  to  the  Holy  Virgin  prevented  his  be- 
trothed shewing-  her  face  before  marriage  to  any 
man  save  her  father. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  with  how  many 
more  magical  attractions  this  delicacy  and  this 
mystery  invested  Elisa  in  the  eyes  of  her  future 
husband,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how 
powerfully  the  fancy  influences  love,  and  what  a 
vast  superiority  it  attaches  to  all  indefinite  ideas 
and  all  indeterminate  objects. 

The  marriage  day  arrived.  The  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  two  families  collected  at  sunset,  in  the 
mansion  of  the  aged  senator.  Leonardo,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  city,  received  the  guests 
at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  at  length  entered, 
with  the  last  into  the  splendid  saloon.  He  was 
summoned  at  once  from  the  secret  agitations  of  his 
own  heart,  by  the  imposing  coup- d*  ceil  which  met 
his  eye.  The  nobles  occupied  several  circular 
rows  of  settees,  which  were  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  Within  this,  a  priest,  in  full 
canonicals,  knelt  in  prayer  before  a  magnificent 
altar.  Trophies  of  arms  of  every  sort  hung 
from  the  walls  blackend  by  time,  while  the  splen- 
did blaze  of  numerous  chandeliers  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  reigned  through 
so  wide  and  so  lofty  a  hall.  Leonardo  had  scarcely 
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entered,  when  the  door  of  the  interior  apartments 
flew  open — apartments  in  which  the  bride,  sur- 
rounded by  Venetian  matrons,  awaited  the  mo- 
ment of  the  ceremony.  Every  eye  was  imme- 
diately turned  to  that  door,  and  none  with  greater 
eagerness  and  curiosity  than  that  of  the  impatient 
bridegroom. 

The  moment  of  expectation  passed,  the  betrothed 
slowly  entered,  when,  lo  !  a  wild  cry  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Leonardo  !  But  it  was  lost  amid  the  shouts 
of  admiration  and  enthusiasm  which  arose  on 
every  hand  at  the  sight  of  such  matchless  beauty. 
Alas  !  the  miserable  bridegroom  recognized,  in 
the  simple  maiden  who  now  approached  half  \eiled 
in  white — the  symbol  of  a  virgin  life — no  other 
than  the  lady  who  had  met  his  friend  in  the  cas- 
sino.  Again  he  viewed  her  under  the  mask  of  that 
innocence  which  had  already  roused  within  his  bosom 
so  much  repugnance  and  contempt.  A  dense  cloud 
darkened  his  vision,  and  that  instant  of  weakness 
was  as  terrible  as  it  was  rapid.  It  first  struck  him 
publicly  to  disgrace  the  fair  one  who  thus  dared 
to  present  him  with  infamy  as  a  dowry.  But  the 
sight  of  her  father,  the  thought  of  his  despair,  pity 
for  the  loveliest  of  beings,  the  generous  feelings 
of  his  own  heart,  all  equally  determined  him  rather 
to  incur  in  the  face  of  his  countrymen  the  stigma  of 
being  called  mad,  or  at  least  unjustly  capricious, 
VOL.  i.  M 
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than  to  do  so.  While  the  bride,  therefore,  after 
having-  received  the  paternal  benediction,  slowly 
and  modestly  advanced  towards  her  destined  con- 
sort, Leonardo  started  back  a  .couple  of  paces, 
and  having-  commanded  silence  by  a  sign,  ex- 
claimed, "  Never,  never  can  that  lady  be  my  wife 
— never  shall  I  be  her  husband  !"  The  beautiful 
Elisa  cast  upon  the  agitated  youth  a  look  of  fear- 
ful amazement,  fainted,  and  was  carried  away  into 
her  own  apartments. 

Excess  of  astonishment  for  an  instant  sealed 
every  lip;  but  the  swoon  of  the  lovely  bride  be- 
came a  signal  for  uproar  and  disorder.  The 
seats,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  stood  empty ; 
every  one  had  leapt  into  the  centre  of  the  circle  ; 
some  swore  loudly,  demanding  an  explanation. 
The  aged  senator  alone  stood  speechless  and  im- 
moveable.  On  hearing  the  unexpected  words  of 
Leonardo,  he  had  started  and  was  violently  though 
momentarily  moved,  while  his  eye  had  followed 
with  intense  interest  his  only  child  borne  away 
from  the  altar  ;  yet,  had  it  not  been  for  his  fixed 
look  and  the  contraction  of  his  trembling  lips, 
one  might  have  easily  imagined  that  he  was  alto- 
gether calm  and  unaffected.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, he,  pressing  the  crowd,  approached  close 
to  Leonardo,  and  having  seized  him  forcibly  by 
the  arm,  exclaimed,  "  Hast  thou  determined  to 
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insult  me  and  mine  ?  To  despise  that  for  which 
the  Republic  is  most  remarkable  ?  Speak,  when 
will  this  caprice  of  thine  be  over?"  "  Never! 
never !"  replied  Leonardo,  with  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined voice.  In  one  moment  the  shout  of  revenge 
echoed  through  the  hall.  Eyes  flashed  fury  and 
daggers  glittered,  while  from  the  walls  were  torn 
the  antique  and  heavy  arms  that  had  hung  there 
so  long,  useless  and  still.  The  relatives  and 
friends  of  Leonardo  were  furiously  attacked  by 
those  of  Elisa.  Insult,  defiance,  the  clashing  of 
weapons,  the  cries  of  the  women  and  priests  who 
sought  safety  in  flight,  drowned  the  few  concilia- 
tory voices  who  still  spoke  of  peace.  All  was 
confusion  and  noise,  when  the  aged  senator, 
bridling  his  anger,  rushed  amid  the  combatants, 
and  by  his  eloquence  and  authority  attempted  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  No  sooner  had  he 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  disorder,  than,  turning  to 
Leonardo,  he  firmly  and  calmly  said,  "  I  here  re- 
nounce my  revenge,  and  leave  it  to  Him  who 
punishes  every  insult  offered  to  the  grey-haired 
man !" 

Leonardo  a  few  days  afterwards,  fell  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  pierced  with  twenty  strokes 
of  a  stiletto. 
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THE  PLAZA  DE  TOROS  OF  SEVILLE. 

BY  THE  HON.  R.  DUNDAS  MURRAY. 


BY  far  the  most  agreeable  of  the  many  marvels 
of  Seville*  is  the  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  which 
for  more  than  a  mile  fringes  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Guadalquiver.  At  the  point  where  the  trees 
mingle  with  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  is  struck  by  a  massive  building  of  a 
circular  form,  whose  arched  gateways  open  upon 
this  the  shady  resort  of  the  Sevillanos.  This  is 
the  Plaza  de  Toros.  With  the  exception  of  its 

*  "  He  who  hath  not  seen  Seville,  hath  not  seen  a  mar- 
vel." So  saith  the  Spanish  proverb ;  and  the  boast  might 
have  been  just  while  the  riches  of  a  new  world  were  adorn- 
ing the  city  to  which  Columbus  returned  a  discoverer; 
but  the  Seville  that  was  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  16th 
century  has  survived  the  lofty  epithets  with  which  it  was 
once  crowned,  and  of  its  former  splendour  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  ruins,  to  belie  the  still  oft-repeated  vaunt 
of  its  citizens. 
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vastness,  and  the  traces  of  some  architectural 
ornaments  which  time  has  charitably  spared,  we 
look  in  vain  for  that  imposing  appearance  which 
should  belong-  to  one  of  the  largest  amphitheatres 
of  modern  Spain.  The  exterior  wears  a  dismal  and 
sombre  air,  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  scenes 
enacted  within.  Even  a  profusion  of  white  and 
red  paint  which  the  outer  walls  display  makes 
matters  appear  rather  worse,  by  taking  away  that 
time-worn  aspect  which  could  alone  have  excused 
the  sins  of  execution  and  design. 

All  was  bustle  and  gaiety,  however,  around  this 
huge  pile  upon  an  April  evening.  By  the  wealthy 
Andalusians  the  day  had  been  spent  in  prayers 
and  pious  thoughts,  and  by  the  poor  in  fasting 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  for  it  was  a  holiday; 
and  both  were  now  come,  the  one  to  recruit  his 
spirits  and  the  other  to  silence  his  wants,  in  the 
enjoyments  of  a  bull-fight.  Our  first  endeavour 
was  to  secure  the  services  of  a  Spanish  friend  to 
pilot  us  through  the  streets  of  Seville  towards  the 
spectacles  of  the  evening,  a  precaution  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  unwary  traveller,  if  not  thus 
provided,  will  find  them  a  Slough  of  Despond, 
in  which,  if  once  fairly  engulfed,  he  may  bid 
adieu  to  all  hopes  of  extricating  himself.  Under 
his  guidance  we  wound  our  way  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  city,  very  often  doubling  back 
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upon  streets  through  which  we  had  passed,  in 
such  a  way,  that  it  was  only  upon  gaining-  sight  of 
our  destination  that  we  were  awakened  from  some 
obscure  idea  of  being  still  a  mile  or  two  distant 
from  it.  Our  guide's  task  was,  however,  at  last 
ended,  when  we  neared  the  old  Moorish  wall  that 
encircles  the  city.  Passing  through  its  blackened 
and  defaced  gateway,  we  found  ourselves  lost 
amid  the  throng  that  was  pouring  down  the  only 
avenue,  which,  on  the  side  of  the  city,  leads  to  the 
Plaza.  Disengaging  ourselves  from  the  crowd 
as  quickly  as  possible,  we  gained  admittance  by 
a  gate  which  opens  upon  the  public  walk,  and 
took  our  seats  in  the  shadow  of  the  galleries 
behind  us.  Here,  as  we  awaited  the  signal  to 
commence,  we  had  ample  leisure  to  survey  the 
plan  by  which  the  arrangements  within  were  regu- 
lated. 

Behind  us  rose  a  gallery,  possessing  the  at- 
traction of  being  covered  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun. 
This  extended  round  one  half  of  the  amphitheatre, 
terminating  abruptly  at  both  ends,  not  from  the 
design  of  its  founders,  but  because  the  want  of 
funds  had  cut  short  their  labours.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  slender  pillars  rising  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  giving  to  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  crescent  of  boxes.  Down- 
wards from  the  foot  of  these  sloped  the  benches 
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on  which  were  seated  the  great  mass  of  the  spec- 
tators. These  stretched  round  the  vast  area  of 
the  amphitheatre  in  an  unbroken  series,  sinking 
one  below  another  in  lessening  circles  till  the  low- 
est tier  of  seats  was  only  elevated  sufficiently  to 
command  a  clear  view  of  the  spectacles.  A  wooden 
barrier,  about  five  feet  in  height,  enclosed  an  arena 
so  spacious  as  to  lie  like  a  little  plain  in  the  bosom 
of  the  structure  that  rose  around  it.  At  stated 
distances  in  this  fence,  whose  frail  appearance 
boded  no  great  resistance  to  the  furious  strength 
of  the  bull,  there  were  pierced  a  number  of  out- 
lets by  which  his  persecutors  might  escape  when 
hard  pressed.  Lest,  however,  their  pursuer  might 
find  such  a  mode  of  escaping  equally  convenient 
to  him,  his  exit  was  barred  by  a  kind  of  shield 
which  rose  in  advance  of  each  opening.  Hence, 
in  order  to  gain  the  outside,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  sideways  between  the  main  barrier  and  the 
covering  shield,  which  denied  egress  to  all  but  the 
lightfooted  combatants.  Besides  these  passages, 
devised  solely  for  the  reception  of  the  panting 
bull-fighters,  a  number  of  gateways  secured  a 
proper  entrance  for  the  horsemen  who  were  to 
bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  coming  strife.  More 
than  an  hour  had  still  to  elapse  ere  the  note 
of  preparation  was  to  sound,  yet  we  were  far 
from  being  the  sole  occupants  of  the  Plaza.  The 
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more  elevated  ranks  of  benches  had  long  ago 
been  secured  by  the  more  eager  or  more  patient 
of  the  spectators.  Every  other  vacant  spot  was 
now  filling  up  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  filled  by 
the  living  stream  which  rolled  in  through  every 
doorway.  The  arena  itself,  so  soon  to  be  the 
field  of  a  furious  contest,  was  peopled  by  hun- 
dreds, folded  in  their  ample  cloaks  or  clad  in  the 
short  jacket  of  the  country,  who  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  each  other's  steps  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. All  were  in  a  hurry  to  do  nothing,  after 
the  fashion  of  Andalusia.  Even  those  who  were 
gathered  in  groups  to  discuss  the  sage  mysteries 
of  bull- fighting  displayed  such  fury  in  their  gesti- 
culations, that  words  appeared  too  feeble  a  vehicle 
for  their  ideas.  Not  less  busy  were  some  few 
who,  perched  upon  the  palisades  of  the  barrier,  and 
poising  themselves  on  their  airy  seat  as  they  best 
might,  kept  up  a  fire  of  missiles  upon  the  passers- 
by.  To  add  to  the  completeness  of  a  picture 
seldom  to  be  witnessed  except  under  the  sultry 
sky  of  Andalusia,  the  venders  of  fruit  and  water 
drove  a  brisk  trade  with  such  as  could  be  prodigal 
of  quartos,  their  drawling  cries  rising  high  and 
shrill  above  the  hum  of  the  moving  throng.  No- 
thing, indeed,  appeared  to  daunt  their  gainful  spirit. 
They  scaled  the  loftiest  circles  of  benches,  stepping 
over  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  spectators 
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with  an  ease  and  intrepidity  \vhich  a  hunter  of  the 
Alps  would  have  paused  to  imitate.  For  ourselves, 
our  equanimity  was  often  shaken  by  their  forcing 
a  passage  past  us,  and  suspending  over  our  heads 
their  establishments  of  water,  while  the  place  re- 
sounded with  their  ceaseless  cries  of  f  Aqua,  Aqua- 
fria.'  Not  a  sombrero,  however,  owed  its  fall  to 
their  awkwardness,  and,  still  more  wonderful,  not 
a  single  stumble  sent  a  waterfall  to  refresh  the 
scorched  expectants  of  the  evening's  sports,  over 
whose  heads  they  toiled  their  way. 

But  these  were  only  intruders,  and  were  far 
less  obnoxious  than  the  society  around,  from  which 
we  should  have  been  too  happy  to  have  made  a 
speedy  retreat  had  it  been  possible.  The  truth 
was,  that  we  had  unwarily  ventured  into  that  por- 
tion of  the  Plaza  which  the  collegians  of  Seville, 
by  immemorial  right  and  use,  have  appropriated  to 
themselves  and  their  dearest  friends.  Here  they 
came  to  unbend  their  careworn  minds,  by  dispens- 
ing every  kind  of  witticism  and  practical  joke, 
reaching  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  with  a 
generosity  that  was  overwhelming  to  all  but  their 
associates.  All  who  were  distinguished  by  any 
peculiarity  of  appearance  or  dress,  and  among 
these  the  hapless  stranger  was  sure  to  be  num- 
bered, were,  of  course,  the  fairest  marks  for  their 
wit  and  good-humour.  We  waited  with  great 
M  3 
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patience  while  our  youthful  friends  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  feeling's  in  a  variety  of  yells  and 
shouts,  which  falling  on  the  nerves  of  a  sensitive 
person  would  have  shattered  them  to  their  foun- 
dation. Luckily  the  exercise  was  too  violent  to 
last  long,  and  gave  place  to  a  silence  which,  as 
being  a  more  temperate  kind  of  exercise,  bade  fair 
to  continue.  But  this  was  merely  the  calm  which 
heralds  the  storm.  Presently  a  solitary  voice 
arose  proclaiming  some  fact ;  the  words  were 
eagerly  caught  up  by  those  in  its  hearing ;  and 
the  rest  echoing  the  cry,  like  hounds  opening  on 
the  scent,  joined  in  chaunting  with  a  seesaw  tone 
a  kind  of  chorus,  the  words  of  which,  as  far  as  we 
could  gather,  were 

El  de  las  gaffas 
Que  se  las  quite. 
He  of  the  spectacles 
Let  him  take  them  off. 

We  were  not  slow  in  discovering  who  the  hero 
of  this  couplet  was.  Turning  towards  the  spot 
upon  which  were  fixed  a  hundred  pair  of  eyes, 
we  there  found  some  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  words  that  reached  our  ear.  "  He  of 
the  spectacles,"  was  a  venerable  old  gentleman, 
sitting  rather  conspicuously  on  one  of  the  higher 
benches.  The  head  and  front  of  his  offending 
was,  that  he  had  improved  his  vision  by  the  aid 
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of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  This  was  a  piece  of  pre- 
sumption in  the  eyes  of  the  students  which  they 
determined  to  put  down.  The  possessor  of  the 
offending-  spectacles,  however,  was  not  disposed  to 
resign  his  property  without  a  struggle.  To  their 
demands  his  only  reply  was  to  bend  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Plaza  a  stare  of  intense  vacancy, 
with  the  view  of  impressing  upon  the  observers 
that  he  was  so  wholly  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
thoughts,  as  to  be  deaf  to  all  earthly  sounds.  If, 
at  times,  something  like  consciousness  awoke  him 
from  his  dream,  it  only  induced  him  to  turn  an 
inquiring  eye  in  all  directions,  above,  below,  and 
around,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  or 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  all  this  uproar.  But 
the  quick-witted  collegians  were  not  to  be  so  easily 
shaken  off.  The  more  adventurous  among  them 
advancing  to  within  arm's  length  of  their  victim, 
and  pointing  their  fingers  towards  him,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  shouted  in  his 
ear  their  demands  for  the  spectacles.  The  appeal 
thus  made  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Philosophy 
gave  way ;  and  slowly  and  sadly  were  the  spec- 
tacles doffed,  while  a  shout  of  triumph  from  the 
delighted  students  cruelly  insulted  his  first  mo- 
ments of  blindness. 

After  so  signal  a  victory,  my  mischievous  neigh- 
bours were  not  content  to  repose  upon  their  laurels. 
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A  bright  yellow  shawl  was  detected,  gracing  the 
person  of  a  fair  Sevillana,  whom  I  had  noticed 
eyeing  it  from  time  to  time  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. Little  did  its  owner  imagine  that,  in  the 
quarter  into  which  she  had  ventured,  no  offence 
could  be  greater  than  to  be  too  conspicuous.  Again 
the  song  was  raised,  in  which,  as  before,  all  joined. 
But  now  the  words  were,  "  She  of  the  shawl,  let 
her  take  it  off."  In  this  instance  much  compulsion 
was  not  required;  and  for  the  shawl  its  place  knew 
it  no  more  for  that  day.  The  vanity  of  human  wishes 
being  thus  strikingly  exemplified,  some  one  disco- 
vered that  a  gold  chain,  which  encircled  the  neck 
of  another  dark-eyed  Sevillana,  was  a  pitch  of 
luxury  not  to  be  endured.  Amid  the  usual  accla- 
mations, its  dismissal  was  also  demanded.  The 
demand  was  obeyed,  and  it  vanished  from  before 
our  eyes.  After  a  careful  scrutiny,  my  youthful 
neighbours  found  nothing  more  in  sight  to  attract 
attention.  They  were  then  seized  with  a  sudden  fit 
of  compassion  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  they  had  robbed  of  his 
spectacles,  and  who,  while  all  this  was  going  on, 
had  sat  without  daring  to  resume  them.  His  suf- 
ferings seemed  to  excite  intense  indignation  against 
their  authors.  Every  voice  was  raised  in  his  behalf, 
and  each  one  was  more  vehement  than  his  com- 
panion in  shouting: 
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El  sin  bas  gaffas 

Que  se  las  ponga. 

He  without  the  spectacles, 

Let  him  put  them  on. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  their  bereaved  owner 
promptly  availed  himself  of  the  permission,  or 
rather  demand,,  to  make  use  of  his  own  property. 
How  long  this  pleasant  torture  might  have 
lasted  there  is  no  knowing,  had  not  the  prepara- 
tions for  beginning  turned  all  eyes  towards  the 
arena.  A  party  of  Nacionales  were  now  slowly 
clearing  it  of  every  lounger,  and,  having  effected 
this,  retired  in  their  turn,  leaving  the  lists  deserted 
by  every  human  being.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
a  gateway  at  the  side  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
combatants,  who  were  to  take  a  part  in  the  slaugh- 
ter, advanced  in  procession  up  the  arena  towards 
the  box  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  magistracy.  The 
way  was  led  by  the  picadors,  four  in  number,  who 
rode  two  and  two,  and,  as  their  name  imports, 
bore  in  their  hands  the  pica,  or  lance,  from  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  the  bull  must  receive 
his  first  wound.  For  their  dress  they  wore  a  jac- 
ket, fitting  close  to  the  person,  and  buff-coloured 
nether  garments,  which  from  the  knee  downwards 
are  lined  with  lead  or  iron.  This  is  a  precaution 
very  necessary,  as  no  legs  of  man  could  escape 
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unscathed  the  blows  and  contusions  to  which  at 
every  encounter  they  are  exposed  from  the  horns 
of  the  bull.  Indeed,  when  a  picador  has  been 
dismounted  and  retreats  from  the  melee  on  foot, 
the  weight  at  his  heels  is  such  as  completely  to 
clog  his  progress,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  he  appears  to  drag  himself  a  few  paces. 
To  this  by  no  means  picturesque  costume,  they 
added  a  sombrero  de  paja,  or  straw  hat.  Its  chief 
peculiarity  was  a  very  low  crown,  around  which 
was  wreathed  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  which 
was  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  midst  of  a  rim  of 
prodigious  circumference  that  floated  over  their 
shoulders.  The  equipage  of  the  gaunt-looking 
steeds  they  bestrode  consisted  of  cambrono  demi- 
pique  saddles,  in  which  their  riders  sat  so  com- 
pletely imbedded,  that  a  fall  appeared  a  matter  of 
no  easy  accomplishment :  and,  to  complete  their 
equipments,  their  heels  were  garnished  with  formi- 
dable spurs,  to  all  appearance  long  and  sharp 
enough  to  create  a  gallop  under  the  ribs  of  death. 
Behind  these  followed  on  foot  the  chuleyos  and 
matadors,  stepping  lightly  and  freely  as  became 
men  who  held  their  lives  by  their  speed  of  foot, 
and  whom  a  single  false  step  might  stretch  on  the 
arena,  never  to  rise  again.  Every  hue  of  the  rain- 
bow was  displayed  in  their  silk  jackets,  which 
were  richly  embroidered  with  lace.  Upon  the 
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head  they  wore  no  covering-,  the  hair  being  knot- 
ed  into  a  club  behind,  after  the  ancient  Spanish 
fashion.  In  the  rear  of  all  came  several  teams  of 
mules,  adorned  with  finery  in  the  shape  of  ribbons 
and  bells,  and  led  by  a  multitude  of  attendants, 
who,  notwithstanding,  appeared  too  few  to  keep 
them  in  order.  To  the  mules  belongs  the  duty  of 
entering  the  arena  as  soon  as  the  fatal  stroke  has 
been  given  to  the  bull,  and  of  dragging  it,  and  such 
of  the  horses  as  he  may  have  despatched,  from  the 
field  of  their  death. 

Upon  reaching  the  box  of  the  Ayuutamiento, 
the  procession  halted,  and  there  made  an  obeisance 
to  the  civic  authorities  by  whom  it  was  filled,  the 
picadors  by  lowering  their  lances,  and  the  others 
by  suitable  reverences.  The  next  instant,  the  whole 
party  dispersed  themselves  for  action.  The  pica- 
dors, wheeling  their  horses  round,  galloped  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  arena,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion to  the  left  of  the  gateway  which  conducts 
to  the  den  where  the  bulls  are  confined.  There, 
with  their  lances  firmly  grasped  in  their  hands 
and  pointed  towards  the  yet  unopened  gate,  they 
awaited  the  moment  when,  the  bars  being  with- 
drawn, they  should  be  confronted  with  the  im- 
patient prisoner  within.  Scarcely  less  prompt 
where  the  chuleyos  in  making  their  dispositions 
for  the  part  which  they  had  to  play.  With  their 
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cloaks  in  their  hands,  which  they  had  stripped 
from  their  shoulders,  they  hastened  after  the 
horsemen  and  spread  themselves  round  the  fore- 
most like  a  handful  of  skirmishers,  their  vocation 
being  to  lure  the  bull  to  his  lance's  point  should 
the  animal  take  another  direction,  or  to  come  to 
his  rescue  when  overthrown  and  in  peril.  During 
this  brief  interval  of  preparation  the  whole  assem- 
blage was  hushed  into  the  deepest  silence.  Of  the 
ten  thousand  who  were  crowded  together,  scarcely 
one  spoke  to  his  neighbour  above  his  breath,  so 
spell-bound  were  they  by  the  intense  interest  which 
every  Spaniard  takes  in  his  national  diversion. 

Presently  the  folding  gates  upon  which  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  thousands  had  been  fixed 
were  swung  open  ;  a  moment  passed  and  nothing 
crossed  the  vacant  threshold  ;  another,  and  there 
rushed  at  full  speed  through  the  narrow  open- 
ing a  jet  black  bull.  He  was  half-way  across  the 
arena  ere  the  shouts  and  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, with  which  the  multitude  hailed  his  appear- 
ance, appeared  to  strike  his  attention.  Slackening 
his  pace,  he  then  gazed  upwards  upon  the  thousands 
who  were  rending  the  air  with  cries  of  "  Toro," 
"  toro."  So  novel  a  spectacle,  together  with 
the  noise  and  shouts,  which  were  prolonged 
for  some  time,  caused  him  to  stand  in  a  state  of 
stupid  amazement,  apparently  wavering  whether 
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to  leap  the  barrier  and  plunge  among-  the  specta- 
tors, or  to  retreat  out  of  sight.  Upon  sallying 
headlong  from  his  den  his  course  had  inclined  some- 
what to  the  right,  and  consequently  he  had 
passed  unnoticed  the  train  of  picadors  and  chu- 
leyos,  who,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  take 
a  different  track,  had  posted  their  forces  to  the 
left  of  the  gate.  One  of  the  chuleyos  now  started 
forth  with  the  intent  of  wiling  him  towards  the 
spot  where  the  horsemen  lay  prepared  to  abide  his 
attack.  Gathering  up  his  cloak  into  a  bundle, 
the  chuleyo  swiftly  crossed  the  path  of  the  bull, 
and,  at  the  instant  of  passing,  unfurled  his  brilliant- 
coloured  cape  full  in  its  eyes.  Scarce  had  the 
cloak  fluttered  before  his  sight  ere  the  animal  sprung 
within  an  arm's  length  of  his  now  flying  assailant, 
and  pursued  him  at  full  speed.  The  fugitive,  drag- 
ging a/ter  him  the  obnoxious  cloak,  practised  many 
a  turn  and  winding  with  the  view  of  eluding  his 
pursuer ;  but  in  vain  ;  so  hotly  were  his  footsteps 
tracked,  that  as  he  disappeared  through  an  outlet 
the  horns  of  the  bull  rattled  upon  the  barricade 
that  befriended  his  escape. 

Infuriated  by  so  rude  a  repulse,  the  animal's 
next  effort  was,  if  possible,  to  uproot  the  barricade 
behind  which  his  enemy  lay  concealed.  Large 
splinters  of  wood  flew  to  the  distance  of  some 
yards,  while  the  bull  blindly  dashed  his  horns 
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against  the  planking  within.  "A.h  el  carpentero^ 
el  carpentero !"  was  the  cry  which  resounded 
from  all  quarters  as  the  spectators  witnessed  with 
delight  this  proof  of  his  spirit. 

Others  of  the  chuleyos  now  supplied  the  place 
of  their  companion,  drawing  after  them  the  enraged 
animal,,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in 
another,  till  at  lengh  their  manoeuvres  brought  him 
in  front  of  one  of  the  horsemen  ;  they  then  ceased 
to  distract  his  attention,  while  the  picador,  who 
was  not  distant  more  than  a  yard  or  two  from  the 
barrier,  provoked  an  attack  by  shaking  the  reins 
of  his  steed.  Thus  stimulated,  the  bull  paused 
only  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  measure  the  space  before 
him  and  to  make  sure  of  his  mark,  and  then  darting 
steadily  forward,  buried  his  horns  in  the  breast  of 
his  adversary's  horse.  At  the  moment  of  closing, 
the  lance  of  the  picador  inflicted  on  his  neck  a 
wound,  which  he  received  unheeded.  Recoiling 
from  the  shock,  the  miserable  horse  was  borne 
back  against  the  barrier  in  the  rear,  and  the  rider, 
grasping  the  top  of  the  fence  across  which  he  lay 
extended,  with  difficulty  saved  himself  from  falling. 
In  this  posture  he  maintained  an  uneasy  seat,  while 
the  bull  with  unsatiated  fury  pressed  upon  his 
steed,  apparently  determined  to  tear  out  its  vitals 
by  a  succession  of  short  sharp  strokes,  that  every 
time  they  entered  its  body  lifted  it  some  feet  off  the 
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ground.  Peace  at  length  came  to  the  poor  horse, 
which  had  borne  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness 
this  merciless  treatment.  Its  enemy  moved  off  of 
its  own  accord,  with  horns  dripping  with  gore,  to 
chase  in  vain  the  nimble  chuleyos.  Meantime 
the  picador,,  recovering  his  seat,  urged  his  steed 
by  dint  of  hard  spurring  away  from  the  barrier, 
which  had  alone  saved  it  from  falling.  Though 
mortally  wounded,  it  dragged  itself  forward  a  few 
paces,  when  its  rider,  fearing  that  it  would  sink 
under  him,  hastily  dismounted  and  withdrew  to 
seek  a  fresh  horse.  Two  or  three  attendants  then 
gathered  round  the  dying  animal,  and  busied 
themselves  in  removing  as  quickly  as  possible  its 
equipage  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  another 
steed.  They  had,  however,  hardly  begun  their 
task  when  the  object  of  their  care;  which  was 
bleeding  profusely  from  two  or  three  wide  gashes, 
suddenly  dropped  down  at  their  feet,  and  relieved 
them  from  their  additional  duty  of  forcing  it,  if 
alive,  without  the  barrier. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
were  following  the  furious  movements  of  the  bull* 
The  tormentors  hung  upon  his  footsteps,  involving 
themselves  and  their  antagonist  in  a  ceaseless  whirl 
of  pursuit  and  flight  that  was  distracting  to  the 
eye.  Every  instant  some  one  of  them  shot  past, 
displaying  the  hues  of  his  cloak.  The  scene 
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was  rapidly  shifted  from  one  end  of  the  arena  to 
another.  Our  attention  was  kept  constantly  on 
the  alert — the  bull  now  wheeling  after  a  chuleyo 
and  rolling  in  the  dust  in  his  headlong  eagerness — 
now  charging  a  picador  and  pinning  his  horse 
against  the  palisade,  where,  at  his  ease,  he  dealt 
repeated  strokes  which  his  prey  in  vain  strove  to 
escape.  Two  horses  had  thus  been  gored  so  effec- 
tually that,  on  being  released  from  their  assailant, 
their  mangled  limbs  carried  them  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  they  sunk  in  a  dying  state  on  the 
ground.  A  third  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  the 
same  fate,  when  the  flourish  of  a  trumpet  caused 
the  rider  to  draw  his  bridle.  Enough  of  horses 
had  fallen  to  prove  the  courage  of  the  bull,  or 
(more  probably)  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  the  signal  that  we  heard  announced 
a  new  act  in  the  entertainments.  The  picadors 
were  henceforth  to  be  discarded  for  the  banda- 
rilleros,  whose  tender  mercies  were  alone  to  be 
called  into  play.  These  they  quickly  proceeded 
to  reveal  by  revolving  round  the  bull  in  quick 
succession,  provoking  a  chase  in  which  their  won- 
derful agility  shone  particularly  conspicuous. 
Passing  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  the  horns  of 
the  jealous  animal,  sometimes  actually  leaping 
over  his  head,  they  made  sport  of  the  danger  that 
watched  their  footsteps;  and  exciting  our  astonish- 
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ment  the  more  as,  amid  all  the  critical  positions 
that  befel  them,  they  threw  into  their  most  hur- 
ried movements  a  kind  of  careless  ease  and  grace, 
such  as  could  only  arise  from  long-  training  in  their 
perilous  profession. 

But  so  harmless  an  amusement  as  this  was  not 
destined  to  last  long.  One  of  the  bandarilleros 
now  advanced,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  couple  of 
darts,  whose  barbed  points  betokened  exquisite 
torture.  Planting  these  adroitly,  one  on  each  side 
the  bull's  neck,  he  disappeared  without  waiting  to 
witness  their  effects.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
their  stinging  points  rankling  in  the  flesh  of  the  ani- 
mal should  lash  it  into  tenfold  fury.  The  banda- 
rilleros all  fled  before  him.  all  kept  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  barrier,  while  he  wildly  coursed  round 
the  arena,  leaping  and  bounding  from  side  to  side 
in  the  extremity  of  his  pain.  In  the  midst  of  his 
career  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  saddle,  which 
by  some  chance  had  been  left  on  the  ground. 
Darting  upon  it,  as  if  upon  a  living  object,  he 
let  loose  upon  the  inoffensive  implement  all  the 
madness  with  which  he  was  possessed.  More 
than  once  the  saddle  was  tossed  high  into  the  air, 
and  again  caught  up  and  hurled  with  tremendous 
fury  against  the  barrier.  This  fit,  however,  was  soon 
over,  though  from  time  to  time  we  could  see  him 
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shaking  his  head  and  vainly  attempting-  to  dislodge 
the  darts  which  clung  closer  than  furies.  The  same 
cruel  process  was  then  repeated  several  times,  each 
new  infliction  of  the  torture  awakening  a  few  mo- 
ments of  rage  which  nothing  could  withstand.  At 
length  his  neck  was  thickly  covered  with  darts 
dripping  with  blood,  and  the  panting  animal, 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  his  exertions,  made  no 
other  reply  to  the  insults  of  the  assailants  than  by 
lowering  his  horns  at  their  approach,  without  deign- 
ing to  quit  his  place. 

At  this  stage  another  signal  brought  the  mata- 
dor to  hasten  its  fate.  Bearing  in  one  hand  a 
small  crimson  flag  and  in  the  other  a  naked 
sword,  he  presented  himself  unattended  before 
his  victim.  During  the  course  of  several  charges, 
which  it  required  all  his  dexterity  to  parry,  no 
opening  admitted  of  a  blow  being  planted  with 
success.  At  length,  more  fortunate,  as  the  bull 
rushed  against  the  flaming  mark  which  he  carried, 
he  buried  his  sword  in  his  neck  up  to  the  hilt. 
More  exasperated  than  daunted  by  the  blow,  the 
ferocious  animal  again  rushed  forward  to  meet 
the  weapon  of  his  cool  and  wary  antagonist.  This 
time  the  stroke  reached  a  vital  part.  A  torrent 
of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
formed  a  little  pool  on  the  ground  beside  which  he 
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stood  motionless.  He  made  a  last  effort,  staggered 
forward  a  few  paces,  and  then  slowly  sunk  upon 
his  knees  in  an  attitude  of  repose.  In  this  pos- 
ture he  continued  to  eye  his  foes  with  the  same  fire 
which  had  carried  him  through  the  contest,  and, 
indeed,  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
fate. 

The  coup  dc  grace  was  now  to  be  given,  since 
the  hour  of  sport  was  drawing  to  a  close.  This  was 
the  office  of  an  attendant,  styled  the  puntillero, 
who  entered  the  arena  with  a  short  dagger  in  his 
hand.  Placing  his  foot  on  the  carcase  of  the  pros- 
trate bull  to  steady  his  aim,  he  divided  the  spinal 
chord  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  shoul- 
der. The  effect  of  the  stroke  was  instantaneous. 
Without  a  convulsion  the  bull  rolled  over  on  his 
side,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  startled  by  the 
plaudits  with  which  the  witnesses  of  its  tortures  and 
death  repaid  the  pleasure  that  the  bloody  spectacle 
had  afforded  them.  No  sooner  had  the  descend- 
ing hand  of  the  puntillero  extinguished  the  last 
spark  of  life  than  a  team  of  mules  entered  the 
arena,  and  being  harnessed  to  the  horns  of  the 
lifeless  animal,  dragged  it  at  full  gallop  beyond 
the  barrier.  Other  teams  at  the  same  time  per- 
formed a  like  office  to  such  of  the  horses  as  had 
met  their  death  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
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attacked.  Every  other  wreck  of  the  conflict  was 
carefully  removed.  A  little  dust  was  sprinkled 
upon  the  blood  which  moistened  the  arena  in 
several  places,  and  the  preparations  for  a  fresh 
sacrifice  were  complete. 
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A  RECOLLECTION. 

BY    HENRY    W.    CHALLIS. 

Methought  my  senses  I  retained,  could  horror-stricken  hear 
My  little  children  sob  and  sigh,  could  feel  their  mother's  tear, 
As  round  my  couch,  in  grief  they  pressed,  where  paralyzed 

I  lay, 
Without  the  power  to  move  or  speak,  for  'twas  my  lurial 

day. 

I  felt  the  touch  of  menial  hands,  I  heard  the  sable  crowd, 
Their  horrid  laugh  and  heartless  jest,  while  putting  on  my 

shroud ! 
Their  decking  seemed  a  mockery,  as    sickly  herbs  they 

strewed : 
I  strove  in  vain  to  move,  or  shriek — when  down  the  lid 

they  screwed. 

I  felt  them  raise  me  in  the  air,  and  bear  me  from  the  place, 
The  home  I  loved,  wife,  children,  all,  at  sad  funereal  pace  ; 
I  caught  the  whispers  and  the  sob?,  from  some  far  inner 

room, 
As  rude  men  bore  me  to  the  hearse,  to  take  me  to  my  doom. 

And  then  the  clank  of  carriage  steps,  for  friends  to  join  the 

train, 

Who  came  to  place  a  living  man,  where  none  alive  remain! 
My  inward  prayers,  my  silent  groans,  my  voiceless  curses 

fell 
On  all  around— oh!  horrid  sound !— I  heard  my  passing 

knell. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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I  knew  our  road  beside  the  green,  the  cottage  and  the  mill, 
The  opening  in  the  woods  that  showed  my  home  upon  the 

hill! 
To  where  the  church  embowered  stood,  each  object  I  could 

trace, 
By  which  the  slow  procession  moved, — to  me, — how  swift 

the  pace ! 

"  And  must  I  leave  my  much-loved  ones,  the  sunny  skies, 

the  air, 
For  yonder  pent-up  charnel-house,  with  all  that's  loathsome 

there  ? 
Oh !  how  the  horrid  reptile  host  will  quit  each  mouldering 

bone, 
To  banquet  on  their  fresher  feast,  and  that — a  living  one." 

We  stopped !  once  more  a  chink  of  light  gleamed  through 
my  prison  wall, 

But  soon  the  demons  darkened  it,  by  throwing  o'er  the 
pall! 

We  moved !  and  all  were  ushered  in  the  aisle,  with  noise- 
less tread, 

With  bitterness  I  heard  the  priest,  read  "  Blessed  are  the 
DEAD!" 

My  coffin  was  let  down  with  cords,  that  grated  as  it  sped, 
I  heard  more  sobs,  and  then  "  the  dust,"  fell  rattling  on  my 

head, 
The  service  o'er,  methought  my   wife  would  down  the 

chasm  gleam, 
To  take  a  long  and  last  farewell — I  struggled — 'twas  a 

dream ! 
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To  THE  EDITOR,  &c. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Being  desirous  of  contributing  to  your  laud- 
able design  in  editing  a  publication  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Macrone,  I  have  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  accompanying  brief  paper, 
though  not  written  by  myself,  may  be  acceptable 
for  that  purpose.  It  relates  to  my  loved  and 
venerated  father,  and  was  communicated  to  me 
by  an  old  family  friend,  not  unknown  to  our  lite- 
rature; but  it  is  rather  as  a  simple  and  curious 
sketch  of  Scottish  manners,  belonging  to  a  not 
very  distant  time,  yet  so  completely  erased  by 
"  the  march  "  of  modern  ideas  and  changes,  as  to 
seem  a  tale  of  centuries  gone  by  rather  than  of 
yesterday,  that  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be 
inappropriate  to  a  work  on  behalf  of  a  worthy 
Scotsman's  bereaved  relatives.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is 
most  heartily  at  their  and  your  service. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  faithfully, 

W.  JERDAN. 
N  2 
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#  *  #  with  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  incloses  Aidy 
Eddie.  He  will  be  at  no  loss  to  recognize  in  the  bene- 
volent Justice,  his  late  worthy  father,  whom  he  has  often 
heard  repeat  the  anecdote  in  that  style  of  rich  quiet  humour 
for  which  he  was  so  noted. 


AMONGST  the  free  commoners  who  erst  tra- 
versed the  border  counties,  from  the  packman 
loaded  with  tempting  gauds  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  gude  wives  and  lasses,  to  the  gaberlunzie 
who  paid  for  the  dole  he  received  by  relating  the 
ferlies  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  far  distant  shires, 
none  was  more  welcome  to  the  homestead  of  the 
cotter,  or  the  hu'  kitchen  of  the  laird,  than  Aidy 
Eddie. 

A  starlwart  carl  was  Eddie !  clothed  in  a  lea- 
thern jerkin,  with  a  pirny  night-cap  on  his  head, 
ornamented  at  top  by  a  bunch  of  the  tri-coloured 
thrums  which  composed  its  texture.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a  long  kent,  and  was  conducted  over  the 
hilly  and  muir  land  border  tracks  by  a  brindled 
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dog  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  breed,  and  rather 
formidable  appearance.  On  Eddie's  loss  of  sight 
hung  a  tale  of  aspiring  and  disastrous  love.  A 
retainer  in  the  family  of  a  proud  Northumbrian 
squire,  he  had  raised  his  eyes  to  the  daughter  of 
his  master,  for  which  deadly  offence  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  house  and  lands  of  his  highly 
incensed  patron.  Some  weeks  after  his  expulsion, 
a  traveller,  led  by  the  winnings  of  a  dog,  found 
the  unfortunate  lad  lying  in  a  corner  of  Alston 
Moor,  apparently  in  the  last  throes  of  expiring 
life.  Removed  to  the  nearest  hamlet,  and  care- 
fully tended  at  the  expense  of  the  stranger,  Eddie 
after  a  time  recovered,  but  his  sight  never  was 
restored.  The  faithful  animal  that  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  his  life,  became  the  guide  and 
companion  of  his  future  wanderings,  and  much  of 
his  rambling  speech  was  addressed  to  his  canine 
friend.  When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  hia 
disaster,  he  uniformly  affirmed  that  he  had  plucked 
out  the  offending  members,  lest  he  should  be  again 
induced  to  look  on  the  face  of  woman  kind,  who, 
from  the  days  of  mother  Eve,  had  been  the 
tempters  and  destroyers  of  man.  The  simple- 
minded  peasantry  did  not  trace  the  workings  of 
mania  in  this  wild  tale ;  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
gaberlunzie  became  an  accredited  tradition  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  On  arriving  at  any  of 
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his  halting- places,  he  squatted  on  the  ground 
cross-legged,  announcing  his  presence  by  singing, 

"  The  gypsies  cam  to  our  Lord's  yett," 

accompanying  the  wild  cadence  by  a  see-saw  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  and  beating  time  the  while  with 
the  point  of  a  cow's  horn  on  his  teeth  and  sightless 
eye-balls. 

Eddie  was  well  stricken  in  years,  when  the  act 
against  vagrancy  was  put  in  force;  and  many  were 
the  threats  of  confinement  as  a  contumacious  beg- 
gar, from  which  his  ready  wit,  and  the  snappish 
propensities  of  his  cur,  extricated  him. 

One  unlucky  Friday,  however,  the  evil  star  of 
Aidy  Eddie  shone  over  the  vale  of  the  Tweed. 
Weary  and  drenched  by  a  heavy  rain,  the  beg- 
gar and  his  dog  entered  Kelso,  and  squatting 
before  the  entrance  to  the  Cross-Keys,  he  com- 
menced the  ditty  which  had  never  failed  to  re- 
plenish his  empty  wallet.  But  in  place  of  the  ex- 
pected viands,  he  was  seized  by  an  ill-natured 
satellite  of  the  law,  and  dragged  to  the  court- 
house. 

Mr.  J ,  who  sat  on  the  bench,  could  with 

difficulty  maintain  his  magisterial  gravity,  as  the 
grotesque  figures  of  the  beggar  and  his  cur  were 
placed  at  the  bar. 

"  Well,  Adam,"  he  said,  "  what  have  you  to 
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say  for  yourself?  I  shall  be  forced,  I  fear,  to 
commit  you  as  an  incorrigible  vagrant,  till  you 
can  be  passed  to  your  parish.  The  officer,  you 
hear,  says  he  found  you  in  the  act  of  begging  in 
the  public  market-place." 

"  I  was  na  begging,  your  worship  ;  I  was  only 
trying  to  sell  my  singing  to  the  landlady  o'  the 
KEYS  for  a  mouthful  of  meat  to  mysel  and  puir 
hungry  Coquet." 

"  If  I  let  you  off  this  time,"  interposed  Mr.  J., 
"  you  must  inform  me  from  whom  you  last  re- 
ceived alms."  * 

"  I  dinna  like  to  do  that,"  replied  the  culprit, 
<f  but  if  it  maun  be,  it  maun  be  ;  the  last  amous  I 
gat  was  frae  y'er  ain  sel:  y'er  worship  gae  me  sax- 
pence,  ye'll  mind  when  we  forgathered  yestreen 
at  Maxwell-heugh." 

Roars  of  laughter  resounded  through  the  court, 
in  which  Mr.  J.  heartily  joined,  and  the  beggar 
got  free,  with  a  heavy  pouch,  for  in  his  way  out 
ilk  ane  he  passed  slipped  a  bawbee  into  his  hand. 

Eddie's  good  fortune,  however,  at  length  forsook 
him.  About  a  twelvemonth  after  his  adventure  at 
Kelso,  he  was  committed  to  Morpeth  jail  for  an 

*  It  was  a  popular  opinion,  at  this  period,  whether  incor- 
rect or  not,  that  the  statutes  against  sorning  and  begging 
rendered  the  bestower  and  the  receiver  of  alms  equally 
culpable. 
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act  of  vagrancy.  Deprived  of  the  free  air  of  heaven, 
and  the  excitement  of  his  habitual  wanderings,  the 
poor  old  man  lingered  out  the  term  of  his  confine- 
ment ;  but  his  spirit  was  broken.  Scarcely  did  he 
reach  one  of  his  usual  halting-places  on  the  banks 
of  the  Coquet,  when  he  sickened  and  died.  His 
remains  found  a  last  resting-place  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  romantic  village  of  Rothbury,  and  his 
canine  friend  a  kind  master  in  the  Hind  who  had 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  last  hours  of  the  blind 
beggar. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  GARSCUBE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus  quam  auriti  decem.— PLA  UTUS. 


THE  sun  had  not  long  poured  its  enlivening 
beams  upon  the  spires  and  streets  of  Glasgow, 
when  the  loud  knock  of  Ritchie  Falconer,  the 
barber,  made  me  start  from  the  blankets,  and 
throw  myself  into  my  dressing-gown.  In  those 
halcyon  days  every  nose  in  the  western  me- 
tropolis of  Scotland,  from  the  Lord  Provost's  to 
that  of  Bell  Geordie,*  was  daily  or  hebdoinadally 
in  the  hands  of  the  barber.  Silver- tempered 
razors,  almond  shaving  soap,  and  patent  strops, 
were  in  the  womb  of  futurity ;  and  however  urgent 
the  necessity  might  be  of  ridding  oneself  of  what 
has  since  become  so  fashionable,  a  man  would  as 
soon  have  tried  to  amputate  his  own  limb  as  have 
attempted  to  draw  a  razor  athwart  his  own  face. 

*  The  well-known  bellman  of  Glasgow,  almost  as  ce- 
lebrated as  Dugald  Graham,  the  author  of  the  "  Metrical 
History  of  the  Rebellion,"  who  was  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  that  noisy  office. 

N   3 
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The  friseurs  of  that  period,  although  they  could 
not  boast  of  the  elegant  scratch-wigs  which  cover 
the  phrenological  developments  of  our  modern 
perruquiers,  had  bumps  upon  their  frontal  sinuses 
which  indicated  something  more  than  a  mere  ac- 
quaintanceship with  bears'  grease  and  honey- 
water.  They  were  generally  fellows  of  wit  and  ob- 
servation, had  received  what  was  called  a  grammar- 
school  education,  and  mindful  of  their  former  cor- 
poration connection  with  the  men  of  the  scalpel 
and  lancet,  conceived  it  becoming  to  sport  as 
much  of  the  Latin  which  Rector  Barr  had  whipped 
into  them,  as  could  easily  be  squeezed  into  their 
morning  colloquies.  A  Glasgow  Strap  of  the 
last  century,  prated  more  about  the  virtues  of 
Miltiades  than  Maccassar,  and  ingratiated  him- 
self with  his  customers  rather  by  the  raciness 
of  his  conversation,  than  by  the  starch  of  his 
cravat  or  the  sabre  cut  of  his  whiskers.  Besides 
all  this,  every  thing  transacted  in  the  city  was 
as  well  known  to  him  as  to  the  prying  and 
hawk-eyed  editors — alas,  long  defunct — of  the 
Journal  and  Mercury.  He  knew  the  peculiarities 
of  every  establishment,  from  that  of  the  blue  and 
white  check  CORK  (Anglice  small  manufacturer) 
to  those  of  the  tobacco  aristocrats,  and  was  as 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  past  removes  at  a 
bailie's  dinner,  as  the  projected  changes  at  the  city 
council  board.  In  short,  he  was  little  less  enter- 
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taming  than  the  Spanish  Asmodeus,  and  often  not 
less  anxiously  looked  for  by  his  morning-  customers 
in  Glasgow,  than  was  the  little  tell-tale  devil  by 
Don  Cleophas  Perez  Zambullo,  in  Madrid. 

But  tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 
The  use  of  the  barber's  basin  seems  almost  a  fic- 
tion. The  perambulatory  race  of  Straps  is  extinct 
—  the  morning  tale  of  the  suds  is  no  more,  and 
but  one  or  two  Septuagenarians,  who  still  retain 
the  cut  and  the  curl  of  the  last  century,  stalk 
about  as  the  sad  remembrancers  of  that  eventful 
period. 

"  Good  morning,  Sir,"  said  Ritchie,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  as  he  opened  my  chamber- 
door,  "  had  a  good  night's  rest,  I  hope?"  "  Pretty 
well,"  said  I,  seating  myself  in  my  shaving 
chair.  "  Gaudeo  te  valere"  added  the  barber, 
"  as  I  always  say  to  Professor  Richardson  when 
I'm  gaun  to  curl  his  caput.  But  alas,  there's 
naithing  sterin'  in  the  college  at  the  present  time 
—they're  a'  awa,  frae  the  weest  to  the  biggest 
o'them,  takin  their  otium  cum  dignitate ;  even 
John  M'Lachlan  Bidellus,  honest  man,  is  awa  to 
Gourock.  He  gaed  aff  yesterday  in  the  fly-boat,* 

*  Before  the  invention  of  steam-boats,  this  was  the 
only  conveyance  by  water  to  the  villages  on  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  The  voyage  to  Gourock,  which  in  those  times 
frequently  extended  to  two  days,  is  now  performed  regu- 
larly in  less  than  two  hours. 
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and  his  wife,  on  account  o'  the  high  wind,  is  be- 
tween the  de'il  and  the  deep  sea  o'  anxiety  to  hear 
o'  his  arrival." 

"  You  must  have  then  quite  a  sinecure,  Fal- 
coner," muttered  I  through  the  thick  lather  that 
encompassed  my  mouth. 

"  Sinecure  !"  exclaimed  Dick,  "  and  the  dea- 
cons-chusing  sae  sune  ?  I  hae  just  been  up  wi' 
Deacon  Lawbroad,  the  tailor,  wha  threeps  he 
maun  be  shaved  sax  times  a  week  at  this  time,  in- 
stead o'  twice,  and  my  certie  it  is  nae  sinecure  to 
rase  his  beard.  O'd  his  face  takes  mair  time  to 
clear  than  half-a-dozen— but  nae  wonner,  suner  or 
later  thai  corporation  galraivages  tell  on  a  man's 
chin  and  mak  it  tender." 

"  But  I  thought  the  deacon  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf  in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  magisterial 
chain." 

<(  A  chain!  O  temp  or a  !  O  mores!"  cried  the 
barber  sneeringly,  while  he  followed  it  with  a 
whew-w-w  —  like  that  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  ft  set 
him  up,  indeed !  my  sang,  they'll  be  ill  aff  when 
they  tak  the  tailor  to  the  council  chatimer.  It 
does  na  doe  for  would-be  bailies  to  be  drinking 
pap-in  at  the  Black  Boy  till  twa  in  the  morning, 
and  clashing  and  clavering  wi'  Peggy  Bauldy.  Na, 
na,  we  maun  hae  douceur  pows  than  the  deacon's 
to  bow  in  the  wynd  kirk  frae  the  front  o'  the  laft! 
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Doctor  Porteous,  honest  man,  could  na  thole  to 
see  sae  moiiy  marks  o'  the  speerit  staring  him  in 
the  face  ilka  Sunday  !  But  weel-a-wat  there's 
nae  saying  wha'l  be  hailies  now-a-days.  Audaces 
fortune*  juvat,  timldosque  repellit." 

"  Why,  Ritchie,"  said  I,  i(  it  would  not  at  all 
astonish  me,  ere  many  years,  to  see  you  yourself 
following  the  town  officers,  and  wondered  at  as 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  west." 

"  Why,  Sir,  at  pulchrum  est  digito  monstrari 
et  dicier  hie  est,"  said  the  barber,  evidently  de- 
lighted with  the  idea,  "  after  that  thouless,  feck- 
less, senseless  coof,  Macsapless,  ane  need  na  lose 
a'  heart.  Well,  but  he's  a  fine  ban*  for  the  pro- 
vost. I'm  shure  he'll  vote  through  thick  and  thin 
wi*  him,  and  boo  like  ony  white-bonnet  at  an  auc- 
tion. O'd  the  folk  say  he  coft  his  cock'd  hat 
frae  Miller  and  Ewing  twa  years  since  syne,  and 
what  is  mair  likely,  he  slept  wi'  his  chain  the  first 
night  after  he  got  it.  But  what  doe  ye  think  the 
twa-faced  body  muved  in  the  council  the  ither  day  ? 
why,  naething  less  than  what  was  proposed  in 
Provost  Cheeks's  time,  him,  ye  ken,  wha  lived 
in  the  Ian  just  aboon  the  flesh  market — naething 
less  than  that  the  city  barbers  should  na  be  allcod 
to  shave  their  customers  on  Sunday.  Foul  fa'  the 
silly  loon !  Had  he  as  muckle  brains  in  his  pow 
as  powther  on  his  shouthers,  he  micht  hae  seen 
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the  folly  o1  his  hypocrisy.  I  really  wunner  the 
provost,  \vha  is  a  sensible  man,  would  listen  to 
sic  a  yaumering  hypocritical  body.  But  it's  only 
anither  proof  to  me,  that  when  the  unco  guid  get 
into  power,  they're  aye  scadding  their  tongues  in 
ither  folks'  kale.  The  bailie  has  lang  sat  under 
Mr.  Balfour,  honest  man,  and  the  outer  kirk  folk, 
ye  ken,  a'  think  themsells  far  greater  saunts  than 
their  neebours." 

"And  what  are  we  to  do  on  Sunday,  Falconer; 
the  council  cannot  lay  an  embargo  on  one's  beard 
growing?" 

"  Verbum  sapienti!"  replied  Ritchie,  taking 
me  by  the  nose  for  the  finishing  touch  of  his  raz- 
ing operation.  "  The  trade  ha\7e  agreed  to  cause 
their  apprentices  to  parade  the  streets  on  that 
morning  in  white  hose,  and  you  have  only  to 
raise  the  window,  haud  up  your  wee  finger, 
and  my  sang!  your  chin  will  sune  be  as  smooth 
as  it  is  noo,  Sunday  tho'  it  be.  Are  decent 
Christian  folks,  do  you  think,  to  gang  like  hea- 
thenish Jews  at  the  nod  o'  a  Glasgow  trades- 
bailie  ?  O'd  I  ken  a  black-a-viced  chield  that 
maun  be  shaved  twice  a  day  when  he  wants  to  be 
particular.  Do  you  think  it  is  affording  c  a  praise 
and  protection  to  those  who'd  do  well'  to  keep 
men  frae  hearing  the  word  on  account  o'  a  lang 
beard?  But  let  the  deacon  sleep — Amoto  qua- 
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ramus  seria  ludo.     I've  something  mair  extra- 

O 

ordinal*  to  tell  you,  but  in  the  meantime  I  must 
get  the  curling-  tongs  heated  before  throwing  a 
little  moost  (powder)  into  your  hair." 

On  the  barber's  return  with  the  heated  tongs,  I 
immediately  begged  him  to  say  what  he  had  to 
communicate. 

"  O'd,  Sir,  the  news  is  nane  o'  the  best.  Do  ye 
ken  there's  an  unco  sough  aboot  rioting  and  rebel- 
lion?" said  Dick,  in  a  canting  and  fishing  tone  of 
voice. 

"Rioting  and  rebellion!  Pooh,  pooh.  That 
must  be  all  fudge.  Meal  is  abundant  and  cheap 
at  present,  wages  are  high,  and  trade  is  brisk  ;  the 
Scottish  convention  has  been  dissolved,  the  secret 
societies  have  given  up  their  sittings,  and  the  real 
friends  of  thepeople  are  determined  to  resist  French 
revolutionary  principles.  But  who  are  they  that 
are  to  occasion  the  dread  riot  or  revolution  as 
you  call  it?" 

"  1  dinna  ken,"  said  Ritchie  sarcastically, 
"  whether  it  will  be  by  the  freens  o'  the  people, 
or  the  foes  o'  the  king;  but  if  it  happens,  it  will  be 
by  a  set  o'  folk  that  are  no  ower  weel  pleased  wi' 
the  government,  and  really  I'm  no  muckle  asto- 
nished at  their  displeasure.  O'd  there's  no  mony 
decent  weel-doing  men,  that  would  like  to  be  shot 
at  against  their  will  for  a  puir  (  shilling  a  day/  " 
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"  Oh,  I  understand  you,"  said  I ;  "  you  have 
heard  it  hinted  that  there  may  be  some  further 
disturbances  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the 
militia  act  to  Scotland?'* 

"  You  have  hit  it,"  said  the  barber.  "  Do  you 
ken  as  I  was  coming  here  this  morning,  I  heard  a 
clashing  and  clavering  almaist  as  noisy  as  what 
goes  on  at  the  Washing-house  in  the  Green ; 
something  serious  o'  the  kind  is  expected  to  hap- 
pen in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Why,  Falconer,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to 
hear  any  rumour  of  that  kind,  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  this  militia  measure  is  not  at  all  popular, 
and  what  is  worse,  it  has  been  deemed  by  many 
altogether  contrary  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  Union.  On  this  account  it  has  been 
made  a  handle  of  by  demagogues,  and  I  am  really 
alarmed  lest  the  people,  goaded  on  by  such  indi- 
viduals, may  commit  some  outrage  by  which  they 
will  ultimately  become  the  unfortunate  sufferers." 

"  Recte  Domine!"  cried  Ritchie,  covering  my 
head  and  face  over  with  powder.  "  They  hae 
been  egged  on  to  do  sae  already,  and  what  was 
the  upshot? — broken  heads  and  cauld  wames? 
Oh,  it  was  a  sad  affair  that  at  Tranent.  What  a 
black  burning  shame  that  sae  mony  innocent  folk 
should  be  slain  and  slaughtered — God  forbid  we 
should  ever  hae  sic  like  doins  here  !  I  hope  the 
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folk  will  tak  tent;  and  if  decent  lads  maun  leave 
their  wives  and  bairns,  against  their  will,  in  defence 
o'  their  kintra,  let  the  kintra  pay  them  better,  and 
look  kindlier  after  their  sma'  families.  Had  the 
folks  hereaboots  mair  to  say  in  the  makin  o'  their 
laws  than  they  hae,  I  jalouse  they  would  na  get 
sic  scrimp  justice.  But  vir  sapit  qui  pauco  loqui- 
tur, Fm  maybe  speaking  treason,  and  ye  ken  I 
would  na  like  to  gang  o'er  the  great  dib  (sea)  like 
Tarn  Muir  and  the  like  o'  them.  We  maun  keep 
out  o'  the  clutches  o'  auld  Braxy  *  as  lang  as  we 
can.  My  sang!  He's  a  kittle  freen  to  foregather 
wi'  onywhere,  but  1  can  tell  you,  I  would  rather 
meet  wi'  him  in  the  heart  o'  a  change  house,  than 
at  the  bar.  But  I  maun  be  gone.  Forget  what  I 
hae  been  clyping  aboot  politics,  but  dinna  forget  to 
haud  up  your  wee  finger  on  Sunday  at  the  window 
to  the  first  pair  o'  white  hose  you  see,  when 
you  want  a  shave." 

So  saying,  while  gathering  up  his  various  imple- 
ments of  trade,  and  offering  me,  as  usual,  a  vale 
Domine,  off  flew  Ritchie  Falconer  to  adonize  and 
amuse  some  other  customer. 

Arraying  myself  in  my  morning  suit,  I  sallied 
forth  to  take  my  usual  walk  to  the  Pointhouse. 

*The  Lord  Justice,  Clerk  of  the  period,  remarkable  for 
the  violence  of  his  politics. 
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The  banks  of  the  Clyde,  at  that  period,  were  not, 
as  they  are  now,  studded  with  cotton-mills,  weav- 
ing-factories, print-fields,  and  dye-works.  The 
verdant  turf  was  only  trodden  by  a  few  idle  strag- 
glers, while  the  water  was  unruffled  for  hours  save 
by  the  salmon  fishing-boats,  which  paddled  from 
Finnieston  to  Govan.  No  steam-boat,  crowded 
with  fashionables,  and  pouring  out  its  volumes  of 
heavy  smoke,  had  yet  disturbed  the  river's  general 
placidity.  No  ship  was  seen  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  a  ponderous  gabert,  a  herring- wherry,  and 
a  Gourock  fly-boat,  were  all  the  Clyde  then  bore 
on  her  bosom,  and  these  were  "like  angels'1  visits, 
few  and  far  between."  * 

While  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  my 
thoughts  involuntarily  turned  on  the  riots  appre- 
hended by  Ritchie  Falconer,  and  on  the  proba- 
bility that  the  volunteers,  to  which  I  had  a  pride 
in  belonging,  would  be  called  out  to  quell  them. 
The  melancholy  affair  at  Tranent  constantly  ob- 
truded itself  on  my  recollection,  and  I  could  not 
help  beseeching  heaven  to  forfend  what  might 
force  me,  in  my  military  capacity,  to  fire  on,  per- 
haps, the  most  thoughtless  and  guiltless  of  my 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  altered  use  of  the  river  Clyde,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  while  at  the  period  of  our  story  the  river  then 
did  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds,  the  present  revenue 
is  upwards  of  thirty-six  thousand  per  annum. 
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countrymen.  On  returning  to  the  city,  I  inquired 
anxiously  about  the  rumour  communicated  by  the 
barber,  and  found  that  it  had  already  got  general 
wind.  In  the  coffee-room,  too,  after  breakfast,  I 
discovared  it  to  be  the  only  topic  which  occupied 
the  various  knots  of  gossips  that  encircled  the 
tables.  Hearing  nothing,  however,  but  conjecture, 
the  matter  was  immediately  forgotten  amid  the 
bustle  of  business,  until  I  was  stopped  in  the  street 
a  little  after  two  o'clock  by  a  friend,  who,  with 
a  face  as  long  as  a  yard-stick,  communicated  the 
fact  that  a  serious  disturbance  had  that  day  taken 
place  iu  the  parish  of  New  Kilpatrick,  and  that 
the  rioters,  when  the  messenger  had  left  the  place, 
were  threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Lord 
President  Campbell,  at  Garscube,  his  lordship 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  populace 
for  carrying  the  militia  act  into  operation,  in  his 
capacity  of  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 
While  busily  conversing  upon  the  subject,  and 
discussing  the  means  that  would  be  resorted  to 
for  preventing  such  outrages,  the  sound  of  distant 
drums  and  fifes  was  heard  advancing  from  the  west 
to  the  east  end  of  the  city,  and,  on  listening,  I 
immediately  recognized  the  well-known  assembly 
rattle  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Volunteers.  I  took 
instant  leave  of  my  friend,  and  hurried  home  to 
don  my  regimentals  and  to  attend  the  summons. 
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On  entering  the  house  I  found  my  worthy  old 
servant  in  a  fearful  quandary.  She  had  heard  the 
news  of  the  riot,  coloured  with  a  thousand  fancied 
terrors,  and  the  result  in  her  eyes  appeared  to 
assume  a  magnitude  little  short  of  a  rebellion,  as 
frightful  as  the  one  she  had  some  faint  recollection 
of  in  her  girlhood.  "  Hech  Sirs !  hech  Sirs  P 
sighed  Girzy,  wringing  her  hands,  as  she  saw  me 
buckling  on  my  bayonet  and  cartouch-box,  and 
examining  the  flint  of  my  musket — "  that  1  should 
leeve  to  see  anither  bluidy  tuilzie  amang  freens 
and  brithers,  and  that  these  een  should  again  look 
on  folk  fechting  wi'  their  ain  kith  and  kin,  and 
murdering  ain  anither  for  the  sake  o'  more  neer- 
doweels.  Pedin's  prophecy  I'm  thinking  will  come 
to  pass  sooner  than  sinners  jalouse,  when  a  man 
will  travel  a  simmer's  day  up  the  strath  o*  Clyde 
and  neither  see  a  lum  reeking  nor  hear  a  cock 
craw !  Oh  maister,  ye  had  better  stay  at  hame, 
and  say  ye're  no  that  weel.  Heaven  will  forgie  ye 
for  sic  a  sma'  lie.  There  will  nae  doubt  be  plenty 
there  without  you.  Wha  wad  like  to  hae  innocent 
bluid  on  their  head  ?  Wash  your  hands,  oh,  wash 
your  hands  o't !  Think  o'  the  thoughtless  souls  at 
Tranent  that  were  sent  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing to  their  lang  hame,  and  their  dreed  account. 
How  many  cheerless  cots  and  mourning  hearts 
that  woefu*  day  occasioned  !  Were  it  a  wheen  o* 
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thae  cruel-hearted  French  clanjamphry,  that  had 
landed  to  destroy  us,  I  would  na  care  to  see  you 
sae  buskit ;  but  to  gang1  out  that  way  to  kill  your 
ain  countrymen — oh  it's  a  black  burning  shame. 
Ditina  gang,  Sir — tak  my  advice,  and  diuna  gang 
the  length  o"*  your  tae  !" 

Seeing  Girzy's  anxiety,  and  knowing  the  deep 
interest  she  took  in  my  welfare,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  calm  her  by  saying,  that  the  rebellion  she 
believed  to  have  broken  out  at  Garscube  was  no- 
thing but  a  squabble  between  a  few  farm-servants 
and  the  legal  authorities,  and  that  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  the  volunteers  on  the  ground  would 
restore  all  things  to  their  wonted  quiet.  ((  Weel, 
weel !"  replied  Girzy,  in  a  sceptical  tone  ;  "I  wish 
it  may  be  sae.  He  that  wull  to  Cupar  maun  to 
Cupar.  But  oh,  Sir,  tak  care  o'  yoursel,  and  if 
the  babble  should  turn  out  to  be  mair  than  you 
jaloused,  just  doe  as  I  would  doe — e'en  leave  it  to 
be  settled  by  them  that  are  paid  for  being  shot  at. 
Tak  tent  to  yoursel,  and  oh  be  shure  no  to  turn 
the  point  o'  your  gun  against  wives  and  bairns  1" 
Talking  in  this  anxious  strain,  and  following  me  to 
the  door,  she  pulled  an  old  shoe  off  her  foot,  and 
threw  it  down  the  stair  after  me,  as  she  said, 
"  for  guid  luck  !" 

On  arriving  at  George's  Square,  which  was  the 
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place  of  rendezvous,,  I  found  an  unusually  large 
assembly  of  the  corps,  all  of  whom  were  in 
high  spirits  and  eager  for  the  fray.  On  falling 
in  and  counting  the  files  there  appeared  to  be 
the  full  complement.  Three  hundred  bayonets 
were  in  fact  present,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  was  no  member  of  the 
corps  who  would  have  hesitated  to  beard  the 
tasteless  wight  who  denied  this  regiment  to  be  the 
handsomest  in  his  Majesty's  service.  Whether 
that  opinion  was  founded  in  justice,  or  was  the 
result  of  mere  self-complacency,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  determine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  corps  of 
gentlemen  at  least  proved  a  constant  theme  of 
admiration  to  all  the  sighing  spinsters  around  the 
city  tea-tables,  and,  what  was  far  better  for  its 
deathless  fame,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Glas- 
gow Homer,  better  known  under  the  every-day 
cognomen  of  Blirf  Alick,  who,  in  his  peripatetic 
wanderings,  blazoned  far  and  wide  the  gallant 
character  of  the  corps  in  the  following  graphic 
lines: — 

We  are  gentlemen  of  honour, 

And  we  do  receive  no  pay ; 
Colonel  Corbet's  our  commander, 

And  with  him  we'll  fight  our  way ! 
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And  so  they  seemed  determined  to  do  on  this  me- 
morable occasion,  for  no  sooner  had  the  gallant 
colonel  told  us  that  we  were  that  day  assembled  ta 
support  the  king  and  the  glorious  constitution,  and 
that  every  man  was  expected  to  do  so  with  his  life, 
than  the  whole  regiment  simultaneously  doffed 
their  caps,  and  gave  a  loud  huzfca  of  approba- 
tion. The  colonel  was  a  man  in  whose  military 
tactics  every  member  of  the  corps  placed  implicit 
confidence.  He  was  none  of  your  pot-bellied, 
sun-shine,  feather-bed  soldiers.  He  was  a  tall, 
slender,  wiry  figure,  with  an  eye  that  would  not 
have  winked  in  front  of  a  battery,  and  a  heart 
that  would  have  bounded  to  have  led  on  a  forlorn 
hope.  On  observing  the  peculiar  manner  which 
he  had  of  turning  out  his  toes,  one  might  have 
supposed  this  officer  a  complete  military  Marti- 
net ;  but  the  idea  was  immediately  dispelled 
when  he  proceeded  to  mount  his  Bucephalus. 
Unlike  many  volunteer  commanders,  he  had  smelt 
gunpowder  when  it  was  seasoned  with  a  goodly 
peppering  of  bullets,  and  in  his  youth  had  crossed 
blades  with  the  determined  foes  of  his  country. 
He  was  present  in  the  bloody  conflict  that  took 
place  in  the  market-place  of  St.  Hilier's,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1781,  and  had,  on  that  occa- 
sion, gazed  upon  the  dying  features  of  the  gal- 
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lant  Major  Pierson.*  The  colonel  could  also 
boast,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  what  was  esteemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  one's  gentility  in  those  days 
of  Spencean  principles, — the  character  of  being  a 
thorough-paced  Tory,  and  a  sworn  foe  to  dema- 
gogues and  democrats.  With  many  useful  and 
amiable  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  it 
is  here  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  this  gallant 
officer  had  one  foible,'and  it  was  one  which,  when- 
ever military  movements  were  occupying  his 
thoughts,  or  were  the  topic  of  conversation,  he 
displayed.  Proud,  as  well  he  might  be,  of  his 
share  in  the  achievement  in  Jersey,  he  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  prefacing  every  opinion  on  military 
tactics,  and  every  project  of  military  operation, 
with  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  whole 
transactions  of  the  eventful  day  at  St.  Hilier's, 
and  which  at  length  became  to  his  friends  and  the 
corps,  about  as  well  known  and  as  tiresome,  as 
the  story  of  the  royal  dejeune  at  the  castle  of  Til- 
lietudlem.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  this 
Lady-Margaret-Bellenden  peculiarity  displayed 

*  In  the  beautiful  engraving  of  Heath,  from  a  picture 
by  Copley,  the  colonel  of  the  Glasgow  volunteers  occupies 
a  conspicuous  situation.  He  is  there  represented  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  dying 
soldier. 
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itself  strongly,  for  no  sooner  were  the  cartouch- 
boxes  observed  to  be  filled  with  ammunition, 
than  the  colonel,  after  telling  us  that  we  were 
about  to  march  to  Garscube,  and  warning  us  when 
there  to  be  steady  and  cool,  involuntarily  stum- 
bled upon  Jersey. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  well  do  I  recollect 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  January, 
1781,  the  drum  summoned  us  to  arms,  and  when 

"  The  major,  well-knowing  the  colonel's 

foible,  aware  also  that  there  was  no  time  for  the 
accustomed  yarn  of  half  an  hour,  no  sooner  heard 
the  famous  6th  of  January  uttered  than,  in  open, 
defiance  of  all  military  rule,  he  instantly  rode  up 
and  intimated  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  regi- 
ment to  proceed.  The  thread  of  the  colonel's  dis- 
course being  broken,  the  battle  of  St.  Hilier's  was 
forgotten,  and  instant  preparations  were  made  for 
the  battle  of  Garscube.  The  volunteers  being 
then  successively  ordered  to  "  prime  and  load,  fix 
bayonets,  shoulder  arms,  and  by  sections  on  the 
left  backwards  wheel,"  the  word  "  march  "  was 
given,  and  off  we  paced  boldly  to  beard  the  foe,  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  idle  urchins,  whose  reiterated 
shouts  rendered  the  field-officers'  steeds  more 
restive  than  their  horsemanship  warranted,  to  be 
either  safe  for  themselves  or  seemly  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  corps. 

VOL.  i.  o 
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The  day  was  one  of  those  more  in  unison  with 
the  climate  of  Italy  than  that  of  Scotland.  There 
•was  not  a  single  cloud  in  the  visible  horizon,  nor 
a  breath  of  wind  to  temper  the  rays  of  a  scorch- 
ing sun.  The  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  the 
tight  lacing  of  their  scarlet  jackets,  and  laden 
with  heavy  muskets  and  well-filled  cartouch-boxes, 
had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  march  before  every 
individual  felt  himself  in  an  unusually  "  melting 
mood  :"  and  when  at  length  the  corps  approached 
the  spot  which  was  to.  prove  the  field  of  its 
fame,  every  mouth  was  as  parched  as  though  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  sirocco  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  while  every  eye  looked  more  eagerly  for 
an  engagement  with  a  tavern  or  a  rivulet  than 
with  a  rebel  or  a  rioter.  On  approaching  the 
bridge  of  Garscube,  the  colonel  halted  the  regi- 
ment, and  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  recon- 
noitre. The  light  company,  to  which  I  belonged, 
having  been  selected  for  this  important  duty,  we 
immediately  hurried  on  at  double  quick ;  and, 
in  due  conformity  with  the  established  rules  of 
military  tactics,  took  possession,  though  without 
opposition,  of  the  bridge,  as  the  key  to  a  position 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kelvin.  When  the  re- 
giment had  reached  the  t&e  dupont,  the  colonel 
looked  on  every  hand  for  the  enemy,  but  lo  !  not 
even  the  ghost  of  a  rioter  came  within  the  range 
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of  his  visional  organs.  A  few  idle  women  chat- 
tered in  knots,  and  criticised  with  apparent  de- 
light our  dusty  and  broiling'  condition,  while  a 
band  of  boys,  seemingly  just  relieved  from  the 
ferula  of  the  schoolmaster,  hailed  us  with  the 
reiterated  and  elegant  salutation  of  "  The  brosey 
weavers.9'* 

If  what  was  to  be  done  appeared  an  enigma 
to  the  corporal  as  well  as  the  colonel,  what  ought 
to  be  done  was  to  all  abundantly  evident.  The 
hour,  the  walk,  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  all  con- 
spired in  making  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  mind 
and  the  materialism  of  every  volunteer.  Ex- 
hausted nature  loudly  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  commissariat,  while  the  incipient  idea  of  lay- 
ing the  country  under  a  general  contribution 
flitted  simultaneously  athwart  every  brain,  and 
demanded  immediate  realization.  Whether  the 
conception  of  this  foraging  foray  was  or  was  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  colonel's  conduct 
at  St.  Hilier's,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire;  but 
no  sooner  had  we  grounded  arms  at  the  bridge  of 
Garscube,  than  a  council  of  war  was  summoned 

*  Brosey  weavers,  in  derision,  they  might  be  called;  but 
most  of  them  had  both  in  their  pockets  and  on  their  bones 
the  wherewithals  that  showed  significantly  how  well  they 
•were  enabled  at  all  times  to  march  gallantly  to  the  tune 
of  Erose  and  Butter. 

o  2 
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to  consider  of  ulterior  proceedings,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  best  means  of  defeating  the  annoying 
attacks  of  General  Hunger,  and  combating  the 
no  less  terrific  onsets  of  his  fearful  auxiliary 
Thirst.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  reso- 
lution, carried  nem.  con.,  that  while  a  small  party 
should  be  left  to  keep  the  rallying  position  of  the 
bridge,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  should  be 
permitted  to  ferret  out  for  themselves  what  was 
individually  requisite.  Three  hundred  soldiers, 
with  stomachs  like  those  of  the  cormorant,  and 
throats  as  dry  as  a  potsherd,  would  have  required 
a  land  more  celebrated  for  milk  and  honey  than 
that  around  Garscube.  As  it  was,  however,  each 
individual  seemed  determined  to  cater  for  him- 
self: and  no  sooner  was  the  order  given  for  a  ge- 
neral forage,  than  off  flew  the  whole  volunteers 
like  locusts  over  the  face  of  the  country.  To  sack 
a  dairy  and  ransack  a  hen-roost  became  imme- 
diately the  general  occupation.  At  least  a  dozen 
of  red  coats  were  seen  billeting  themselves  on 
every  farm-house,  draining  their  churns,  and 
stowing  away  their  cheese  and  bannocks ;  while 
the  few  public-houses  scattered  along  the  road- 
side were  relieved  on  that  memorable  day  of  all 
their  stale  beer,  sour  porter,  and  humphed  ham. 
Never  had  there  been  seen  in  the  parish  so  ur- 
gent a  demand  for  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
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meat  ordrink,  nor  more  handsome  paymentknown 
for  what  could  be  obtained :  for  though  the  volun- 
teers bore  bayonets,  they  likewise  carried  purses  ; 
and  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  they  testified  an 
universal  desire  to  make  the  people  feel  that  they 
owed  their  entertainment  to  their  silver,  and  not 
to  their  steel. 

The  foraging  party  to  which  I  belonged  con- 
sisted of  two  besides  myself.  One  of  these  was 
an  individual  whose  round  rosy  cheeks  bore  in- 
dubitable tokens  of  having  taken  regular  toll 
of  every  thing  that  had  passed  through  his 
mouth;  while  the  other  had  jaws  so  lank  and 
skinny,  that  they  might  have  served  for  a  lantern. 
The  former,  bating  an  unconquerable  propen- 
sity for  breaking  the  third  commandment,  was  an 
honest-hearted  Christian,  and  an  universal  fa- 
vourite ;  while  the  latter  was  a  French  emigre, 
with  all  the  politesse  and  prejudices  of  the  ancient 
regime.  Besides  being  a  Frenchman,  my  foraging 
companion  also  played  the  French-horn ;  on  ac- 
count of  which  accomplishment  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  band.  Having  remarked  some 
blue  smoke  curling  through  a  thicket  of  trees,  and 
judging  wisely  that  a  snug  cottage  would  be  there 
embosomed,  we  made  a  steeple  chase  for  the 
spot,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  audience- 
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chamber  of  a  bustling  matron,  actually  engaged 
in  freeing  a  large  churn  of  its  butter. 

"  Gude  safe  us,  gude  wife,"  exclaimed  my 
punchy  friend  as  we  entered  the  apartment ;  "  I 
fin*  we're  just  come  in  the  nick  o*  time  ! — Lord, 
woman,  gie  us  a  waught  o'  that  sour  milk  as  fast 
as  you  like,  for  we're  a1  on  the  point  of  choking. 
What  a  deevil  of  a  het  day  this  has  been  for 
marching  !" 

"  What  brocht  ye  sae  far  frae  hame  on  sic  a 
day?"  said  the  matron  jestingly;  "  and  whan 
you  left  it  wha  obleeged  ye  to  bear  sic  a  burden  ? 
We  kintra  folk  are  no  sae  taen  up  wi*  sodger- 
ing — we  would  rather  bide  at  hame  and  mind  our 
wark.  You're  no  come,  I  hope,  to  countenance 
thae  dules  that  would  tak  our  gudemen  awa  frae 
their  hames,  against  their  ain  will  and  the  will  6* 
th'  Almighty — that  would  mak  our  bairns  father* 
less  and  ourselves  widows.  Its  a  bonny  like  story, 
indeed ;  tak  my  word  for  it,  nae  gude  can  come 
o'  this  militia  trade.  Its  quite  contrar  baith  to 
the  law  and  the  gospel.  If  you're  come  to  talk 
to  the  gudeman  about  that  matter,  I  maun  tell 
ye  he's  nae  at  hame,  nor  winna  be :  so  ye'll  just 
tak  your  drap  drink  and  gang  your  ways." 

"  Pardonnez-moi,  madame"  whispered  my 
companion,  Monsieur  Collon,  advancing  towards 
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the  alarmed  matron,  kneeling  down  and  kissing 
her  hand;  "  vous  vous  trompez  assurement;  you 
mak  von  gran  mistake,  madame.  By  gar,  ve 
come  to  dis  house  not  like  dee  voleurs  to  rob  you 
of  any  ting,  far  less  of  Monsieur  votre  mari.  Oh 
mon  Dieu  !  de  tout,  de  tout.  We  do  not  vant  your 
husband  at  all.  Ah,  comme  vous  etesjolie,  aimable  ! 
— quels  beaux  yeux  !  By  gar — " 

"  Tuts,  man,  get  up  and  dinna  be  fashous," 
interrupted  the  matron.  "  Are  ye  daft  or  glai- 
kit  ?  What  is't  ye're  haverin  about  ?  I  dinna 
understan'  thae  blethers  at  a*.  See  and  lay  your 
lugs  in  that  bicker.  You  look  as  tho1  you  were 
na  that  owr  aften  at  ha  me  at  meal  time ;  and 
since  ye  tell  me  that  ye  hae  naithing  to  say  to  the 
gudeman,  I  maun  e'en  try  to  bring  you  some- 
thing better,  as  I  jalouse  your  walk  will  hae  gien 
ye  a  drouth  like  the  packman's." 

Having  offered  our  best  thanks  for  the  dame's 
kindness,  she  placed  before  us  a  large  kebbock,  a 
basketful  of  oaten  cakes,  and  a  bottle  of  moun- 
tain dew,  to  which  my  jolly  companion  and  I  paid 
our  instant  obeisance.  The  "  gudewife  "  seeing 
the  Frenchman  rather  bashful  and  backward  in 
partaking  of  the  feast,  turned  towards  him  and 
said.  "  Come,  come,  Maister  Scantocreesh,  just 
fsC  tae,  like  your  friend  there,  and  dinna  let  your 
modesty  wrang  ye." 
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"  Ah,  madame,  vous  me  flattez  trop,"  said  the 
musician.  "  By  gar  you  do  me  infinite  honor. 
This  bottermilk  " — taking  a  draught — "  is  beau- 
tiful— superb,  magnifique — pretty  well !  Dis  is 
your  vin  du  pays,  n'est-ce  pas?  Permit  that  I 
drink  your  got-o-hel !" 

"  Tuts,  man,  what  are  you  gab-gabbing  at?" 
said  the  matron,  "  tak  your  pick  and  your  drap, 
and  keep  your  palavers  for  them  that  understand 
them." 

Monsieur  Collon  immediately  drew  in  a  chair 
and  commenced  operations ;  and,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  tucked  in  what 
might  at  least  serve  him  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  Thinking  that  the  repast  on  the  musician's 
part  merited  a  digester,  I  pointed  to  the  bottle, 
and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  taking 
some  of  the  stomach-soothing  elixir. 

"  Pardonnez-moi,  monsieur,"  said  the  French- 
man, shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Dat  blue  ruin, 
as  de  Inglishman  call  it,  do  always  put  my  whole 
head  toujours  into  one  flame.  I  vil  rader  take  von 
oder  drop  of  de  Scottish  vin  dupays ;"  so  saying, 
he  approached  the  churn,  which  at  that  moment 
was  standing  at  about  an  angle  of  seventy-five 
degrees,  for  the  more  effectually  freeing  it  of  its 
contents. 

"  What,"  said   my   rosy-cheeked  companion, 
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"  more  of  that  stuff  yet  ?     Lord  safe  us  !  That's 
awfae  P 

"  Ne  derangez-vous  pas — I  love  dis  ver  moch, 
and  vil  now  tak  von  oder  gran  drink  of  it," 
putting  his  head  into  the  churn.  The  gude  wife, 
seeing  the  Frenchman's  powdered  wig  and  jaun- 
diced visage  within  the  precincts  of  what  she,  of 
all  things,  considered  as  sacred  to  cleanliness, 
and  hearing  him  lapping  the  buttermilk,  ran  to- 
wards him,  exclaiming,  "  De'iPs  in  the  worrie- 
cow,  is  he  gaun  to  pollute  my  hail  kirn  o'milk 
wi'  his  illfaured  greasy  gab  and  moosty  pash  1" 
while  she  accompanied  the  exclamation  with  a 
smart  blow  on  the  musician's  back.  Monsieur 
Collon,  eager  at  the  draught,  and  about  precisely 
poised  on  the  churn, ,  no  sooner  received  the 
blow,  than  it  threw  him  off  his  balance,  and,  to 
the  utter  dismay  of  all  present,  he  was  instantly 
seen  to  pop  head-foremost  into  the  gaping  vessel. 
The  Frenchman's  heels  were  of  course  the  next 
moment  kicking  in  the  air,  while  a  loud  gurgling 
noise  issued  from  the  churn  that  demanded  in- 
stant attention.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I 
dashed  forward,  and  seized  the  struggling  musi- 
cian by  the  limbs,  and  with  one  effort  extricated 
the  poor  fellow  from  his  wooden  surtout.  But 
what  words  can  describe,  or  what  pencil  delineate, 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous  appearance  of  the  half- 
o3 
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drowned  horn-blower  !  Gasping  for  breath,  and 
struggling  for  vision,  he  stood  before  us  in  all  the 
insignia  of  this  new  order  of  the  Bath,  with  a 
countenance  whose  yellow  wrinkles  poured  down 
streams  of  buttermilk,  while  adown  his  long 
queue  a  torrent  rushed  from  the  well-soaked 
fountain  of  his  wig.  The  matron  was  in  the 
deepest  distress  for  having  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  such  a  mishap  to  the  poor  Frenchman ; 
and  to  an  infinity  of  apologies  added  every  exer- 
tion in  her  power  to  restore  his  garb  and  his  tem- 
per to  their  former  propriety. 

While  Monsieur  Collon  was  busily  making  up 
matters  with  the  matron  and  her  mirror,  the  roll 
of  a  distant  drum  awakened  our  attention,  and 
warned  us  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat. 
Having  each  pulled  a  piece  from  our  purse,  we 
pressed  it  on  the  gudewife ;  but  it  was  not  till  we 
qualified  the  gift  by  telling  her  to  lay  it  out  on 
something  for  her  daughter,  that  she  would  con- 
sent to  touch  our  silver. 

On  regaining  the  bridge,  we  learnt  that  the 
troop  of  Glasgow  volunteer  cavalry  had,  previous 
to  our  arrival,  dispersed  the  whole  pitch-fork 
belligerent  band  of  mal-contents,  who,  after 
burning  the  parish  records  of  Kilpatrick,  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  There 
being  no  further  danger  apprehended,  the  idea— 
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a  fearful  one  to  those  accustomed  to  feather-beds 
— of  our  corps  bivouacking  that  night  on  the  lawn 
of  Garscube  was  abandoned.  The  colonel,  after 
a  lengthy  harangue,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  regiment  under  his  command  had  that  day 
done  immortal  honour  to  itself,  and,  as  usual, 
mixed  up  the  sermon  with  what  he  had  himself 
accomplished  on  the  6th  January,  1781,  at  last 
gave  the  welcome  word  of  "  Right  about,  face," 
and  off  marched  the  volunteers  at  a  smart  pace  for 
the  city. 

As  we  trudged  along  the  road,  more  occupied 
with  the  freaks  of  the  foray  than  the  feats  of  our 
prowess,  a  furious-looking  dog  was  seen  to  rush 
down  from  a  farm  steading  a  little  off  the  road, 
whose  appearance  gave  strong  and  determined 
symptoms  of  cornbativeness.  On  observing  it  ap- 
proaching, I  instantly  halted,  and  called  out  to  my 
punchy  foraging  companion,  "  Huzza. !  G  ; 
there's  an  enemy  at  last  for  you — will  you  meet 
him  ?"  "  By  gom  !  that's  an  awfu'  illfaured  nee- 
bour,"  said  my  friend ;  "  shall  it  be  blood  ?"  And, 
\vithout  waiting  a  reply,  up  went  the  musket  to 
his  shoulder — off  went  the  shot;  but,  alas!  on 
came  the  mastiff.  The  danger  was  imminent; 
the  dog  looked  as  bold  as  a  lion.  "  Charge 
bayonets!"  cried  I;—"  d  la  victoire!"  blew  M* 
Collori ;  and  in  a  moment  the  supposed  dissemi- 
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nator  of  hydrophobia  received  such  a  tickling  of 
the  steel  as  sent  him  to  the  right-about  in  a  twink- 
ling. My  portly  friend,  however,  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  flanking  the  enemy.  He 
had  determined  that  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
and  bent  on  signalizing  himself,  he  made  another 
fearful  thrust  at  the  retreating  foe.  Happily  for 
the  dog,  but  most  unfortunately  for  the  volunteer, 
the  lunge  missed  its  object,  the  steel  pierced  the 
earth,  and  over  went  my  friend  headforemost  into 
the  ditch,  at  the  expense,  too,  of  his  bayonet, 
which  snapt  asunder  under  the  force  and  pressure 
of  seventeen  stone  ! 

After  this  tuilzie  with  the  mastiff,  nothing  re- 
markable happened  till  we  arrived  within  a  mile 
of  Glasgow.  Here,  however,  a  scene  occurred 
that  is  yet  fresh  in  my  recollection,  while  it  still 
occasions  considerable  merriment  among  the  small 
knot  of  septuagenarians  that  gazed  upon  it  then. 
The  rear- guard  having  telegraphed  the  approach 
of  cavalry,  the  colonel  instantly  threw  the  batta- 
lion into  a  position  to  receive  them,  and  sent  out 
a  few  skirmishers  to  reconnoitre.  On  these  fall- 
ing back  with  the  intelligence  that  the  comman- 
der of  the  advancing  corps  (which  was  the  Glas- 
gow light  horse)  had  given  the  countersign  and 
parole,  the  colonel  wheeled  us  into  line,  and 
when  the  dragoons  were  in  the  act  of  passing, 
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ordered  a  general  salute.  The  glittering  of  the 
fire-locks  and  the  noise  of  the  music  created,  as 
might  be  supposed,  a  very  considerable  confusion 
among  individuals  who  were  almost  as  ignorant 
of  a  cover  as  a  campaign — a  confusion  which  the 
captain,  from  having  his  charger  burthened  with 
a  prisoner,  who  most  unmilitarily  occupied  the 
front  of  the  saddle,  felt  some  difficulty  to  calm. 
But  if  the  majority  of  this  troop  of  chasseurs  felt 
rather  uneasy  in  their  saddles  on  this  saluting 
occasion,  there  was  one  in  particular  in  the  rear 
whose  position  and  countenance  betokened  any 
thing  but  security  and  self-possession.  The  gal- 
loway which  this  awkward  wight  bestrode  being  as 
fiery  as  the  proboscis  of  her  rider,  no  sooner  fixed 
her  eye  on  so  many  new  faces  than  she  showed  an 
evident  disposition  to  dissolve  immediately  her 
present  co-partnery.  The  perilous  prancings  and 
curious  curvettings  that  succeeded  having  attracted 
attention,  what  was  the  astonishment  of  all  to 
find  that  the  light  dragoon  was  no  other  than  the 
would-be  Baillie  Lawbroad,  whose  picture  the 
barber  had  drawn  so  graphically  in  the  morning. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  poor  deacon's  desire 
for  notoriety  had  led  him  a  rather  dangerous 
dance,  since  it  was  plain  to  all  that  his  seat  would 
not  long  remain  either  secure  or  a  sinecure. 
Guiltless  alike  of  all  the  rules  of  Gambado  and  of 
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Pembroke,  the  tailor  soon  lost  command  of  his 
steed,  while  the  persuaders,  from  the  early  habit 
which  their  wearer  had  acquired  of  drawing  up 
his  legs  when  in  danger,  having  been  brought  to 
bear  rather  unceremoniously  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mare,  made  her  as  unceremoniously  throw  up 
her  heels,  and  eject  the  dragoon  from  his  saddle. 
The  animal,  finding  the  rider  embracing  her 
rather  too  kindly  round  the  neck,  and  feeling  the 
usual  restrainers  dangling  about  her  ears,  set  off 
at  full  gallop,  and  it  was  now  a  hundred  guineas 
to  a  goose  that  the  chasseur  would,  ere  a  few 
minutes,  be  gazetted  afield  officer.  To  the  foot- 
pads, as  the  volunteers  were  opprobriously  desig- 
nated by  their  brethren  on  horseback,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  trooper  charging  in  the  manner  of  the 
deacon  was  any  thing  but  gall  and  wormwood ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  corps  recognize  the  copper  nose 
of  the  snip  in  a  John  Gilpin  attitude,  than  they, 
in  defiance  of  all  order,  simultaneously  roared 
out,  "  There  goes  the  tailor  riding  to  Brentford  ! " 
The  loud  shout,  followed  by  a  louder  bang  of  the 
bass  drum,  having  put  more  mettle  into  the  gal- 
lowaifs  heels,  she  soon  shot  a-head  of  the  troop, 
and  having  shyed  and  flung  up  her  heels  at  an 
abrupt  turn  of  the  road,  off  went  the  tailor  over 
the  hedge  into  a  corn-field,  and  on  went  the  mare 
over  the  toll-bar  to  the  corn-chest,  which  she 
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soon  reached,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the 
snip's  anxious  consort,  who  awaited  his  arrival. 

The  deacon,  though  a  little  alarmed,  was  far 
more  comfortable  than  he  had  been  for  many  mi- 
nutes before,  on  finding  himself,  like  Commodore 
Trunnion,  thus  safely  riding  at  anchor.  The 
colonel,  fearing,  however,  that  some  medical 
assistance  might  be  requisite,  and  recollecting 
that  the  troop  boasted  only  a  farrier,  instantly 
dispatched  his  orderly  for  the  volunteer  surgeon, 
who  rode  in  the  rear  of  the  corps.  This  son  of 
Esculapius,  though  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
was  a  gentleman  of  a  most  somnolent  disposition, 
and  what  is  more  singular,  his  steed  partook  of 
the  poppy-juice  qualities  of  its  master.  Yet, 
there  was  this  happy  peculiarity  about  the  horse 
and  the  rider,  that  both  were  never  found  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus  together.  On  this  occasion, 
the  surgeon,  having  no  gun-shot  wounds  to  attend 
to,  had  given  way  to  his  usual  propensity  at 
leaving  Garscube,  while  his  horse  continued  so 
sharply  awake,  as  to  have  carried  his  master 
through  the  whole  manoeuvres  which  the  regiment 
had  performed  on  the  march.  The  surgeon  being 
roused  from  his  snoose  by  the  orderly,  instantly 
galloped  off  to  the  assistance  of  the  trooper,  who 
had,  however,  previous  to  his  reaching  the 
ground,  got  fairly  on  his  legs,  and  was  taking 
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considerable  credit  for  throwing  himself  off  so 
neatly.  After  putting  a  finger  to  the  tailor's 
pulse,  and  passing  his  hand  over  his  limbs,  the 
doctor  declared  him  free  from  blemish,  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  prescribing  any  other 
medicine  than  a  walk  to  the  city.  Both  having, 
then,  taken  their  position  in  the  rear  of  the  regi- 
ment, it  proceeded  onward,  and  soon  found  itself 
within  the  precincts  of  Glasgow. 

On  entering  the  city  the  band  immediately 
struck  up  "  Caller  Herring,"  the  sound  of  which 
made  every  window  fly  open,  and  suggested  to 
every  cook  the  necessity  of  making  instant  prepa- 
ration for  the  approach  of  her  hungry  master. 
Fearing,  however,  that  the  instructive  melody 
might  not  altogether  tell  on  the  deaf  ears  of  my 
old  handmaid,  Girzy,  my  fat  friend,  who  had 
agreed  to  take  a  steak  with  me,  no  sooner  saw  the 
housekeeper  at  the  window  than  he  bawled  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Girzy,  my  lass,  you  may 
put  on  the  taties  noo !"  Scarcely  had  the  pleasing 
sound  reached  the  ear  of  old  Girzy  than  I  was 
accosted  by  the  well-known  "  Gadeo  te  valere" 
of  Ritchie  Falconer,  who,  after  sarcastically  ex- 
claiming "  Fortuna  favet  fortibus,"  breathlessly 
inquired  what  had  befallen  his  customer  the  dea- 
con, and  told  us  of  the  consternation  of  his  wife. 
The  story  of  the  tailor's  mishap  satisfied  the  bar- 
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her,  while  the  appearance  of  Lawbroad  himself 
quieted  the  fearful  prognostications  of  his  anxious 
helpmate. 

The  corps,  on  reaching  its  usual  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, was  immediately  dispersed,  while  the 
soldiers  hurried  home  to  calm  the  fears  of  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters.  In  the  evening  the 
club-rooms  of  the  city  rang  with  unusual  mirth 
and  jollity.  Each  roof  echoed  back  the  scenes  of  the 
day  and  of  the  foray,  but  among  them  all  none 
occasioned  more  fun  and  laughter  than  the  tale 
of  the  churn  and  the  promotion  of  the  tailor. 

Thus  began  and  thus  ended  the  ever-memor- 
able day  of  the  Battle  of  Garscube — a  day  un- 
stained with  blood,  unsurpassed  by  heat,  alike 
famous  for  its  foray  and  for  the  capture  of  one 
prisoner — a  day,  in  short,  which  proved  the 
brightest  gem  in  the  garland  of  Glasgow  volun- 
teer glory,  and  has  afforded  as  noble  a  theme  of 
conversation  to  the  pig-tailed  soldiers  of  the  Scot- 
tish western  metropolis  as  that  of  St.  Hilier's  did 
to  their  gallant  commander. 

The  Glasgow  corps  of  volunteers,  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  itself  on  that  eventful 
occasion,  scarcely  survived  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury that  gave  it  birth,  while  the  generality  of 
the  happy  faces  that  grinned  with  delight  at  the 
ludicrous  plight  of  Deacon  Lawbroad  have  now, 
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as  Hamlet  says,  "  few  left  to  mock  their  grinning ;" 
and  had  I  not,  perhaps,  been  reminded  the  other 
day  of  the  immortal  action  of  this  gallant  corps, 
by  perusing  the  equally  deathless  deed  of  its 
bounty,  on  the  wall  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  Hall,* 
I  might  possibly  have  never  dreamt  of  becoming 
the  humble  annalist  of  its  military  glory. 

*  They  gave  the  whole  of  the  regimental  stock-purse, 
amounting  to  .£1,200,  to  that  valuable  institution. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

BY   WILLIAM    HARRISON   AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

Flos  Mercatorum. 

Epitaph  on  Wliittington. 

AT  that  festive  season,  when  the  days  are  at 
the  shortest,  and  the  nights  at  the  longest,  and 
when,  consequently,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  of 
all  sensible  people  to  turn  night  into  day  ;  when 
the  state  of  the  odds  between  business  and  plea- 
sure is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  when 
high  carnival  is  held  in  London,  and  every  thing 
betokens  the  prevalence  and  influence  of  good 
cheer;  when  pastry-cooks  are  in  their  glory,  and 
green  trays  in  requisition ;  when  porters  groan 
beneath  hampers  of  game,  and  huge  tubs  of  Can- 
terbury brawn ;  when  coaches  arriving  from  Nor- 
folk and  Devonshire  look  like  moving  poulterers' 
shops;  when  their  front  boots  won't  close,  and 
the  guard  hangs  a  string  of  turkeys  behind,  and 
a  leash  of  hares  in  front;  when  attorneys  in  town 
send  barrels  of  oysters  to  attorneys  in  the  country ; 
when  Christmas-box  claimants  disturb  one's  equa- 
nimity by  day,  and  Waits  (those  licensed  nuisances, 
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to  which  even  our  reverence  for  good  old  customs 
cannot  reconcile  us)  break  one's  first  slumber  at 
night ;  when  surly  Christians  "  awake,"  and  salute 
the  band  of  little  carolers  with  jugs  of  cold  water; 
when  their  opposite  neighbour  the  Jew,  who  has 
poked  his  night-capped  head  from  his  window, 
retires  with  a  satisfactory  chuckle ;  when  the  meat 
at  Giblett's,  which,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  has 
announced  the  approach  of  Christmas  by  its  daily- 
increasing-  layers  of  fat,  as  correctly  as  the  alma- 
nack, has  reached  the  ne-plus-ultra  of  adiposity ; 
when  wandering  crowds  are  collected  before  the 
aforesaid  Giblett's  to  gaze  upon  the  yellow  carcase 
of  that  leviathan  prize-ox — the  fat  being  rendered 
more  intensely  yellow  by  its  contrast  with  the 
green  holly  with  which  it  is  garnished— as  well 
as  to  admire  the  snowy  cakes  of  suet  with  which 
the  sides  of  that  Leicestershire  sheep  are  loaded ; 
when  the  grocers'  trade  is  "  in  request,"  and  no- 
thing is  heard  upon  his  counter  but  the  jingling 
of  scales  and  the  snapping  of  twine ;  when  the 
vender  of  sweetmeats,  as  he  deals  forth  his  citron 
and  sultanas  in  the  due  minced-meat  proportions 
to  that  pretty  housemaid,  whispers  something  in 
a  soft  and  sugared  tone  about  the  misletoe ;  when 
"  coming  Twelfth  Nights  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore," and  confectioners  begin  to  feel  important ; 
when  pantomimes  are  about  to  unfold  all  their 
magic  charms,  and  the  holidays  have  fairly  com- 
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menced ;  when  the  meteorological  Mr.  Murphy 
predicts  that  Thursday  the  4th  will  be  fair  and 
frosty,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  drizzling  rain  and  a 
sudden  thaw ;  when  intelligence  is  brought  that 
the  ice  "  bears,"  the  intelligence  being  confirmed 
by  the  appearance  of  sundry  donkey-carts,  con- 
taining ice  an  inch  thick,  and  rendered  indis- 
putable by  the  discharge  of  their  crystal  loads 
upon  the  pavement  before  Mr.  Grove's  the  fish- 
monger's ;  when  crack  performers  in  rough  great 
coats,  or  Mackintoshes,  with  skates  in  their 
hands,  cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  tights  and  fur- 
topped  boots  on  their  lower  limbs,  were  seen  has- 
tening up  Baker-street,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Regent's  Park ;  when  a  marquee  is  pitched  upon 
the  banks  of  the  sheet  of  water  opposite  Sussex 
Place,  and  a  quadrille  executed  by  the  before- 
mentioned  crack  skaters  in  tights  and  fur-topped 
boots  upon  its  frozen  waters ;  when  the  functiona- 
ries of  the  Humane  Society  begin  to  find  some 
employment  for  their  ropes  andjpunt;  when  old 
Father  Thames,  who,  for  a  couple  of  months, 
appears  to  have  been  undecided  about  the  colours 
of  his  livery — now  inclining  to  a  cloak  of  greyish 
dun,  now  to  a  mantle  of  orange-tawny — has  finally 
adopted  a  white  transparent  robe  with  facings  of 
silver ;  when,  as  you  pass  down  Harley-street,  the 
lights  in  the  drawing-room  windows  of  every  third 
house,  the  shadows  on  the  blinds,  and,  above  all, 
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the  enlivening  sound  of  the  harp  and  piano,  satisfy 
you  that  its  fair  inmate  is  "at  home  ;"  when, 

House-quakes,  street-thunders,  and  door-batteries, 

are  heard  from  "  midnight  until  morn ;"  when 
the  knocker  at  No.  22  responds  to  the  knocker 
at  No.  25 ;  when  a  barrel-organ  and  a  popular 
melody  salute  your  ear  as  you  enter  Oxford- 
street;  when  the  doors  of  the  gin-shops  seem 
to  be  always  opening  to  let  people  in,  but  never 
to  let  them  out,  and  the  roar  of  boisterous  revelry 
is  heard  from  the  bar  ;  when  various  vociferations 
arise  from  various  courts  and  passages ;  when 
policemen  are  less  on  the  alert,  though  their  in- 
terference is  more  requisite  than  usual ;  when  up- 
roarious jollity  prevails ;  when  "universal  London 
getteth  drunk,"  and,  in  short,  when  Christmas 
is  come,  and  every  body  is  disposed  to  enjoy  him- 
self in  his  own  way — at  this  period  of  wassail  and 
rejoicing  it  was  that  a  social  party,  to  which 
we  are  now  about  to  introduce  the  reader,  was 
assembled  in  a  snug  little  dining-room  of  a  snug 
little  house,  situate  in  that  snug  little  pile  of 
building  denominated  the  Sanctuary  in  West- 
minster. 

When  a  man  has  any  peculiarity  of  character, 
his  house  is  sure  to  partake  of  it.  The  room 
which  he  constantly  inhabits  reflects  his  image 
as  faithfully  as  a  mirror,  nay  more  so,  for  it  re- 
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fleets  his  mind  as  well  as  his  person.  A  glance 
at  No.  22,  St.  James's  Place,  would  satisfy  you 
its  owner  was  a  poet.  We  can  judge  of  the 
human,  as  of  the  brute  lion,  by  the  aspect  of  his 
den.  The  room  marks  the  man.  Visit  it  in  his 
absence,  and  you  may  paint  his  portrait  better 
than  the  limner  who  has  placed  his  "  breathing 
canvass"  on  the  walls.  From  that  well-worn 
elbow-chair  and  the  slippers  at  its  feet  (the  slip- 
pers of  an  old  man  are  never  to  be  mistaken),  you 
can  compute  his  age ;  from  that  faded  brocade 
dressing-gown  and  green  velvet  cap,  you  can 
shape  out  his  figure ;  from  the  multiplicity  of 
looking-glasses  you  at  once  infer  that  he  has  not 
entirely  lost  his  vanity  or  his  good  looks;  that 
gold-headed  cane  gives  you  his  carriage — it  is 
not  a  stick  to  lean  upon,  but  to  flourish  jaun- 
tily ;  that  shagreen  spectacle-case,  that  chased 
silver  snuff-box  with  the  Jupiter  and  Leda  richly 
and  somewhat  luxuriously  wrought  upon  its  lid, 
that  fine  old  blue  china,  that  gorgeous  Berlin 
ware,  those  rare  bronzes  half-consumed  by  the 
true  hoary  green  aerugo,  that  lacrymatory,  that 
cinerary  urn,  that  brick  from  the  Coliseum,  that 
tessalated  pavement  from  Pompeii,  looking  like 
a  heap  of  various-coloured  dice,  and  a  world 
of  other  rarities,  furnish  unerring  indications  of 
his  tastes  and  habits;  while  that  open  volume  of 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  <  Rabelais'  (published  by 
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the  Abbotsford  Club)  gives  you  his  course  of 
study  ;  the  Morning  Post  his  politics  ;  that  flute 
and  those  musical  notes  attest  the  state  of  his 
lungs ;  and  that  well-blotted  copy  of  verses,  of 
which  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry,  proclaims  his 
train  of  thought.  The  door  opens,  and  an  old 
gentleman  enters  exactly  corresponding  to  your 
preconceived  notions.  You  require  no  introduc- 
tion. You  have  made  his  acquaintance  half  an 
hour  ago. 

The  apartment  to  which  we  are  about  to  re- 
pair was  a  complete  index  to  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  its  possessor,  Sir  Lionel  Oldmixon. 
We  have  called  it  a  dining-room,  from  its  ordi- 
nary application  to  the  purposes  of  refection  and 
festivity ;  but  it  had  much  more  the  air  of  a 
library,  or  study.  It  was  a  small  comfortable 
chamber,  just  large  enough  to  contain  half  a 
dozen  people,  though  by  management  double 
that  number  had  been  occasionally  squeezed  into 
its  narrow  limits.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
curious  old  prints,  maps  and  plans,  set  in  old 
black  worm-eaten  frames,  and  representing  divers 
personages,  places,  and  structures,  connected  with 
London  and  its  history. 

Over  the  mantel-piece  was  stretched  "Vertue's 
copy  of  Ralph  Aggas's  famous  survey  of  our 
"great  metropolis,"  made  about  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier, 
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when  it  was  scarcely  so  great  a  metropolis  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  when  novelists,  gentlemen 
of  the  press,  cabmen,   omnibus  cads,  and  other 
illustrious  personages,  were  unborn  and  undreamed 
of;  when  St.  Giles's,  in  lieu  of  its  mysterious  and 
Daedalian  Seven   Dials  (which  should    have  for 
their  motto  Wordsworth's  line,  ';  We  are  seven  ")> 
consisted  of  a  little  cluster  of  country  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  a  grove  of  elms ;    when  a  turretted 
wall  girded   in   the  city,  from  Aldgate  to  Gray 
Friars;  when  a  pack  of  stag-hounds  was  kept  in 
Finsbury  fields,  and  archers  and   cross-bowmen 
haunted  the  purlieus  of  the  Spital;  when  he,  who 
strolled  westward  from  Charing  Cross  (then  no 
misnomer)  beheld  neither  Opera  House  nor  club- 
house, but  a  rustic  lane  with  a  barn  at  one  end, 
and  a  goodly  assortment  of  hay-carts   and  hay- 
stacks at  the  other;  when  the  Thames  was  crossed 
by  a  single  bridge,  and  that    bridge   looked  like 
a  street,  and  the  street  itself  like  a  row  of  palaces. 
On  the  right  of  this  plan  hung  a  sketch  of  Will 
Summers,  jester  to  Henry  VIII. ,   after  the  pic- 
ture by  Holbein;  on  the  left,   an  engraving  of 
Jeffrey    Hudson,    the    diminutive    attendant    of 
Henrietta  Maria.     This   niche   was   devoted   to 
portraits    of   the  'bluff    King    before-mentioned, 
and    his    six  spouses ;    that   to    the   melancholy 
Charles  and  his  family.     Here,  the  Great  Fire  of 
VOL.  i.  p 
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1666,  with  its  black  profiles  of  houses,  relieved 
by  a  sheet  of  "bloody  and  malicious"  flame, 
formed  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  icy  wonders  of 
the  Frost  Fair,  held  on  the  Thames  in  1684, 
when  carriages  were  driven  through  the  lines  of 
tents,  and  an  ox  was  roasted  on  the  water  to  the 
infinite  delectation  of  the  citizens.  There  Old 
Saint  Paul's  (in  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  "one 
of  those  gothic  monuments  so  admirable  and  so 
irreparable"),  and  which  is  but  ill-replaced  (in  our 
opinion)  by  the  modern  "  bastard  counterpart " 
of  the  glorious  fane  of  Saint  Peter  at  Rome,  reared 
its  venerable  tower  (not  dome)  and  lofty  spire  to 
the  sky ;  next  to  Saint  Paul's  came  the  reverend 
abbey  of  Westminster,  taken  before  it  had  been 
disfigured  by  the  towers  added  by  Wren ;  and 
next  to  the  abbey  opened  the  long  and  raftered 
vista  of  its  magnificent  neighbouring  hall.  Seve- 
ral plans  and  prospects  of  the  Tower  of  London,  as 
it  appeared  at  different  epochs,  occupied  a  corner 
to  themselves  :  then  came  a  long  array  of  taverns 
from  the  Tabard  in  Southwark,  the  Boar's  Head  in 
Eastcheap,  and  the  Devil  near  Temple  Bar,  em- 
balmed in  the  odour  of  poesy,  to  the  Nag's  Head 
in  Cheapside,  notorious  for  its  legend  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  Protestant  bishops  in  1559 ;  there 
also  might  you  see — 
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in  Billinsgate  the  Salutation, 

And  the  Boar's  Head  near  London  Stone, 

The  S\van  at  Dowgate,  a  tavern  well  known, 

The  Mitre  in  Cheap,  and  then  the  Bull's  Head, 

And  many  like  places  that  make  noses  red  ; 

The  Boar's  Head  in  Old  Fish-street;  Three  Crowns  in 

the  Vintry, 

And  now,  of  late,  Saint  Martin's  in  the  Scutree ; 
The  Windmill  in  Lothbury;  the  Ship  at  th'  Exchange  ; 
King's  Head  in  New  Fish-street,  where  roysters  do  range 
The  Mermaid  in  Cornhill ;  Red  Lion  in  the  Strand; 
Three  Tuns  in  Newgate  Market;  in  Old  Fish-street  the 

Swan.* 

Adjoining  these  places  of  entertainment  were 
others  of  a  different  description,  to  wit,  the  Globe, 
as  it  stood  when  Shakspeare  (how  insufferable  is 
the  modern  mode  of  spelling  this  reverend  name 
— Shaks/?ere)  trod  the  stage  ;  the  King's  play- 
house in  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  the  Bear- 
Garden,  with  its  flag  streaming  to  the  wind  ;  and 
the  Folly,  as  it  once  floated  in  the  river,  opposite 
old  Somerset-house.  Then  came  the  Halls,  be- 
ginning with  Guildhall  and  ending  with  Old 
Skinners.  Next,  the  Crosses,  from  Paul's  to  Char- 
ing; then,  the  churches,  gateways,  hospitals,  col- 
leges, prisons,  asylums,  inns  of  court,  — in  short, 
for  it  is  needless  to  particularize  further,  London 
and  its  thousand  recollections  rose  before  you, 
as  you  gazed  around.  Scarcely  an  old  edifice,  to 
*  News  from  Barthlomew  Faire. 
p  2 
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which  an  historical  tradition  could  be  attached 
(and  what  old  London  edifice  is  destitute  of  such 
traditions),  was  wanting.  Nor  were  the  great  of 
old—  the  spirits,  who  gave  interest  and  endur- 
ance to  these  decayed,  or  decaying  structures, 
wanting.  But  we  shall  not  pause  to  enumerate 
their  portraits,  or  make  out  a  catalogue  as  long 
as  the  list  of  Homer's  ships,  or  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  Lodge.  Sufficient  has  been  said,  we  trust, 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  physiology  of 
the  room.  Yet  stay  !  We  must  not  omit  to  point 
out  the  contents  of  those  groaning  shelves.  In 
the  goodly  folios  crowded  there  are  contained  the 
chronicles  of  Holinshed  and  Hall ;  of  Grafton, 
Fabian,  and  Stowe  ;  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  and  his 
namesake  of  Westminster.  Let  him  not  be  terri- 
fied at  the  ponderous  size  of  these  admirable  old 
historians,  nor  be  deterred  by  the  black  letter,  if 
he  should  chance  to  open  a  volume.  Their  fresh- 
ness and  picturesque  details  will  surprise  as  much 
as  they  will  delight  him.  From  this  wealthy  mine 
Shakspeare  drew  some  of  his  purest  ore.  The 
shelves  are  crowned  by  a  solitary  bust.  It  is  that 
of  a  modern.  It  is  that  of  a  lover  and  a  character 
of  London.  It  is  Doctor  Johnson. 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  apartment, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  its  occupants.  These 
were  five  in  number — jolly  fellows  all — seated 
round  a  circular  dining-table  covered  with  glasses 
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and  decanters,  amidst  which  a  long-necked  mag- 
num of  claret,  and  a  deep  and  capacious  china 
punch-bowl  must  not  pass  unmentioned.  They 
were  in  the  full  flow  of  fun  and  conviviality  ;  enjoy- 
ing themselves  as  good  fellows  always  enjoy  them- 
selves at  "  the  season  of  the  year."  The  port  was 
delectable— old  as  St.  Paul's,  we  were  going  to  say, 
— not  quite,  however — but  just  "old  enough;" 
the  claret  was  nectar,  or,  what  is  better,  it  was  La 
Fitte;  —  the  punch  was  drink  for  the  gods.  The 
jokes  of  this  party  would  have  split  your  sides — 
their  laughter  would  have  had  the  same  effect  on 
your  ears.  Never  were  heard  peals  of  merriment 
so  hearty  and  prolonged.  You  only  wondered 
how  they  found  time  to  drink,  so  quick  did  each 
roar  follow  on  the  heels  of  its  predecessor.  That 
they  did  drink,  however,  was  clear;  that  they  had 
drunk  was  equally  certain  ;  and  that  they  intended 
to  continue  drinking  seemed  to  come  within  the 
limits  of  probability.  Allowing  them  to  continue 
their  carouse,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  host. 

Sir  Lionel  Oldmixon  was  a  retired  merchant, — 
one  of  those  high-souled,  high-principled  traders, 
of  which  our  city  was  once  so  justly  proud,  and  of 
which  so  few,  in  these  days  of  joint-stock  compa- 
nies, and  other  hair-brained  speculations,  can  be 
found.  His  word  was  his  bond, — once  passed  it 
was  sufficient :  his  acceptances  were  accounted  safe 
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as  the  Bank  of  England.  Had  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham  descended  from  his  niche  he  could  not  have 
been  treated  with  greater  consideration  than  at- 
tended Sir  Lionel's  appearance  on  Change.  All 
eyes  followed  the  movements  of  his  tall  and  stately 
figure — all  hats  were  raised  to  his  courteous  but 
ceremonious  salutation.  Affable,  yet  precise,  and 
tinctured  with  something  of  the  punctiliousness 
of  the  old  school,  his  manners  won  him  universal 
respect  and  regard,  even  from  those  unknown 
to  him.  By  his  intimates  he  was  revered.  His 
habits  were  as  regular  as  clock-work,  and  the  glass 
of  cold  punch  at  Tom's,  or  the  bason  of  soup  at 
Birch's,  wound  him  up  for  the  day.  His  attire  was 
as  formal  as  his  manners,  being  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  prevalent  costume  of  some  thirty  years 
ago.  He  had  consented,  not  without  extreme 
reluctance,  to  clothe  his  nether  limbs  in  the  un- 
mentionable garment  of  recent  introduction  ;  but 
he  resolutely  adhered  to  the  pigtail.  There  is 
something,  by  the  bye,  in  a  pigtail,  to  which 
old  gentlemen  cling  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
with  lover-like  pertinacity.  Only  hint  the  pro- 
priety of  cutting  it  off  to  your  uncle  or  your 
grandfather,  and  you  may  rely  on  being  cut 
off  with  a  shilling  yourself.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Sir  Lionel  gathered  his  locks,  once  sable  as 
the  ribbon  that  bound  them,  but  now  thickly 
strewn  with  the  silver  "  blossoms  of  the  grave/' 
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into  a  knot,  and  suffered  them  to  dangle  a  few 
inches  below  his  collar.  His  shoes  shone  with  a 
lustre  beyond  French  polish,  and  his  hat  was 
brushed  till  not  a  wind  dared  to  approach  it,  Sir 
Lionel  wore  a  white,  unstarched  neck-cloth, 
sported  a  frill  over  his  waistcoat,  carried  a  black 
ebony  cane  in  his  hand,  and  was  generally  followed 
by  a  pet  pug-dog,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
disagreeable  specimens  of  his  species.  Sir  Lionel 
Oldmixon,  we  have  said,  was  tall — we  might  have 
said  he  was  very  tall — somewhat  narrower  across 
the  shoulders  than  about  the  hips — a  circumstance 
which  did  not  materially  conduce  to  his  symme- 
try— with  grey  benevolent  eyes,  shaded  by  bushy 
intelligent  brows — a  lofty  expansive  forehead,  in 
which,  in  the  jargon  of  phrenology  *  the  organs  of 
locality  and  ideality  were  strongly  developed,  and 
which  was  rendered  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
flesh  having  fallen  in  on  either  side  of  the  tem- 
ples— with  a  nose  which  had  been  considered 
handsome  and  well-proportioned  in  his  youth, 
but  to  which  good  living  had  imparted  a  bottle 
form,  and  a  bottle  tint, — and  cheeks  from  which 
all  encroachment  of  whiskers  was  sedulously 
removed,  in  order,  we  conclude,  that  his  rosy 
complexion  might  be  traced  from  its  point  of  con- 
centration, upon  the  prominent  feature  beforemen- 
tioned,  to  its  final  disappearance  behind  his  ears. 
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MY  AUNT  HONOUR. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 


MY  Aunt  Honour  was  for  ten  years  the  reign- 
ing beauty  of  her  native  village;  and  even  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  though  the  opening  charms  of 
early  youth  had  gradually  ripened  into  the  more 
dignified  graces  of  womanhood,  and  she  was  a  girl 
no  longer,  no  one  could  say  that  the  change  had 
caused  that  diminution  in  her  personal  attractions 
which  could  afford  just  reason  for  the  loss  of  the 
title.  It  was  but  the  seasonable  expansion  of  the 
bud  into  the  flower,  and  in  the  eye  of  every  person 
of  taste  and  sense  my  Aunt  Hononr  was  a  beauty 
still.  How,  indeed,  could  she  be  otherwise,  with  her 
graceful  contour  of  form  and  face,  her  noble  line 
of  features,  brilliant  yet  reflective ;  eyes  of  rich 
dark  hazel ;  serene  brow;  coral  lips;  and  clear 
brunette  complexion?  But  unluckily  for  poor 
Aunt  Honour,  she  had  two  younger  sisters  in  their 
teens,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  emancipated  from 
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boarding-school,  began  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  conquests ;  and  finding  that  very 
few  gentlemen  paid  much  attention  to  them 
when  their  eldest  sister  was  present,  they  took 
the  trouble  of  making  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  precise  date  of  her  baptismal  register ; 
after  which  kind  disclosure  Aunt  Honour  lost  the 
title  of  a  beauty,  and  acquired  that  of  an  old 
maid. 

This  change  of  style  was,  I  should  apprehend, 
rather  a  trial  of  patience,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
Aunt  Honour,  though  she  had  never  exhibited  the 
slightest  degree  of  vanity  or  presumption,  on 
account  of  the  general  admiration  she  had  excited, 
was  nevertheless  pleased  with  the  homage  paid  to 
her  charms — and  it  was  hard  to  feel  herself  sud- 
denly deprived  of  all  her  flattering  privileges  at 
once,  and  that  without  the  reasonable  warning 
which  the  faithful  mirror  gives  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  sure,  yet  silent,  progress  of  decay  in 
those  who  are  not  so  wholly  blinded  by  self-conceit 
as  to  be  insensible  to  its  ravages.  Time  had  dealt 
so  gently  with  Aunt  Honour,  that  when  the  account 
of  his  takings  and  leavings  were  reckoned,  it  scarcely 
appeared  that  she  stood  at  discount — lam  inclined 
to  think  the  balance  was  in  her  favour  ;  but  then  I 
had  so  much  reason  to  love  her,  that  perhaps  I 
was  not  an  impartial  judge.  How,  indeed,  could 
p3 
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I  forget  her  tender  cherishing  care  of  me  in  my 
bereaved  and  sickly  childhood,  when  by  the  early 
death  of  my  parents,  my  brother  and  myself  being 
left  in  a  comparative  state  of  destitution,    were 
thrown   upon   the   compassion   of   my   mother's 
family.     This   was   regarded    in   the    light  of  a 
serious  misfortune  by  my  two  young  aunts,  Caro- 
line and  Maria,  who  might  have  instructed  grey 
hairs  in  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  both  pos- 
sessed what  is  vulgarly  termed  a  sharp  eye  for  the 
main  chance.     They  calculated  with  a  clearness 
and  accuracy  truly  wonderful  at  their  age— for  the 
elder  of  the  twain  had  not  completed  her  eigh- 
teenth year  at  the  period   of  which   I  speak — 
the  expense  of  our  board,  clothes,  education,  and 
the   general   diminution    of  their   comforts   and 
chances    of   forming    advantageous   matrimonial 
settlements,  which   would  be  occasioned  by   our 
residence  with  my  grandfather ;  and  they  did  not 
of  course  forget  the  great  probability  of  his  pro- 
viding for  us  in  his  will,  which  would,  naturally 
take  something  from  their  portions  of  the  inheri- 
tance.   Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  they 
not  only  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent our  reception  in  their  father's  house,  but 
after   we  were,  through   the  influence   of  Aunt 
Honour,  admitted,  they  treated  us  with  a  degree 
of  unkindness  that  amounted  to  actual  persecution. 
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All  our  little  faults  were  repeated  by  them  in  the 
most  exaggerated  terms  to  my  grandmother ;  and, 
but  for  the  affectionate  protection  which  Aunt 
Honour  extended  towards  us,  we  should  have 
experienced  much  harshness  in  consequence  of 
these  misrepresentations,  but  her  tenderness  made 
up  to  us  for  all  deficiences  in  other  quarters.  She 
was  to  us  in  the  place  of  mother,  father,  and 
every  other  tie  of  kindred  :  she  was  by  turns  our 
nurse,  preceptress,  and  playfellow.  Our  love,  our 
duty,  our  respect,  were  all  lavished  on  her ;  she 
was  our  kind  aunt,  our  dear  aunt,  our  good  aunt ; 
and  well  do  I  remember  being  tied  to  the  leg  of 
the  table  for  a  whole  morning  by  my  grandmother, 
as  a  punishment  for  exclaiming,  in  the  fulness  of 
my  heart,  "  that  she  was  my  pretty  aunt,  and  aunts 
Maria  and  Caroline  were  my  two  old,  ugly,  cross 
aunts."  The  rage  of  the  injured  juniors,  by  twelve 
years,  may  be  imagined  at  this  rash  proof  of  my 
devotion  to  their  eldest  sister;  nor  could  Aunt 
Honour,  with  any  degree  of  prudence  or  propriety, 
interfere  to  avert  the  castigation  which  my  young 
aunts  bestowed  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  boxes  on 
the  ears,  too  numerous  to  record,  in  addition  to 
the  penance  of  being  confined  to  the  leg  of  grand- 
mama's  work-table.  Considering  me,  however,  in 
the  light  of  a  martyr  in  her  cause,  she  made  me 
more  than  ample  amends  in  private  for  all  I  had 
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suffered,  and  loaded  me  with  the  most  endearing 
caresses,  while  she  reproved  me  for  having  said 
such  improper  things  to  aunts  Caroline  and 
Maria. 

My  grandmother,  who,  for  the  misfortune  of  her 
husband,  was  married  long  before  she  knew  how 
to  conduct  a  house  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
was  one  of  those  foolish  women  who  occasionally 
boast  of  their  own  early  nuptials  to  their  unmar- 
ried daughters,  with  ill-timed  remarks  on  their 
comparative  tardiness  in  forming  suitable  matri- 
monial alliances,  which  has  too  often  piqued  the 
mortified  maidens  into  contracting  most  unsuit- 
able matches,  that  they  might  avoid  the  reproach 
of  celibacy:  the  fruitful  source  from  which  so 
many  ill  assorted  and  calamitous  marriages  have 
proceeded. 

My  grandfather,  who  had  formed  a  very  just 
estimate  of  his  eldest  daughter's  merits,  was  wont 
to  observe,  in  reply  to  his  wife^s  constant  remark, 
"  that  Honour  would  never  marry  now,  poor 
girl!"  "  Those  women  who  were  most  eminently 
qualified  to  prove  excellent  wives,  mothers,  and 
mistresses  of  families,  and  who  were,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  the  twenty  thousand  pound  prizes 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  were  generally  left  in 
the  wheel,  while  the  blanks  and  tickets  of  trifling 
value  were  drawn  over  and  over  again ;  but,  for 
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his  part,  he  knew  so  much  of  men,  that  he  would 
recommend  all  his  daughters  to  remain  single." 
Notwithstanding  this  declaration  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, it  was  evident  enough  that  he  was  in- 
wardly chagrined  at  the  unaccountable  circum- 
stance of  his  lovely  Honour,  his  sensible  clever 
girl,  the  pride  of  his  eyes,  and  the  darling  of  his 
heart,  being  unmarried  at  thirty  years  of  age  ;  or 
as  her  younger  sisters,  in  the  insolence  of  their 
only  attraction,  youth,  called  her  an  "  old  maid." 

No!  that  he  would  not  allow— "  thirty  " — 
she  was  in  the  prime  of  her  days  still,  and,  in  his 
eyes,  as  handsome  as  ever; — certainly  wiser  and 
better  than  when  she  was  in  her  teens — far  more 
likely  to  be  the  choice  of  a  sensible  man  than  either 
of  her  younger  sisters — and  he  would  bet  a  hun- 
dred guineas  that  she  would  be  married  now  be- 
fore either  of  them. 

"  Certainly,  papa,  if  wedlock  goes  by  turns,  she 
ought  to  be,"  would  aunt  Caroline  rejoin,  "for 
you  know  she  is  twelve  years  older  than  I." 

"  She  might,  however,  make  haste,  if  she  thinks 
of  getting  married  now,"  would  aunt  Maria  add, 
with  a  silly  giggle,  "for  she  is  getting  quite  vene- 
rable ;  and,  for  my  part,  if  I  do  not  marry  by  the 
time  I  am  one-and-twenty,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
consider  myself  an  old  maid." 

"  There  will  be  some  wisdom  in  accustoming 
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yourself  to  the  title  betimes,  since  it  may  very 
probably  be  your  portion  through  life,  young 
lady,"  retorted  my  grandfather,  on  one  occasion : 
"  at  any  rate,  no  man  of  taste  and  sense  will  be 
likely  to  prefer  you  to  such  a  woman  as  your 
sister  Honour."  But  here  my  grandmother,  who 
always  made  a  sort  of  party  with  her  younger 
daughters,  interposed,  and  said,  "It  really  was 
quite  absurd  that  Honour  should  put  herself  so 
forward  in  engaging  the  attention  of  gentlemen, 
who  might  possibly  fix  their  regards  on  her 
younger  sisters,  provided  she  would  but  keep  a 
little  in  the  background,  and  remember  that  her 
day  was  gone  by.  She  had  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  permitted  several  opportunities  of 
forming  a  good  establishment  to  slip  by,  and  now 
she  ought  to  allow  her  sisters  a  fair  chance  in  their 
turn,  and  submit  to  her  own  destiny  with  a  good 
grace." 

And  aunt  Honour  did  submit,  not  only  with  a 
good  grace,  but  with  a  temper  perfectly  angelical, 
not  only  to  a  destiny  of  blighted  hopes  and  wasted 
feelings,  but  to  all  the  invidious  taunts  with  which 
it  was  imbittered  by  those  to  whom  she  had  been 
ever  ready  to  extend  her  generous  kindness, 
whenever  it  was  required.  She  never  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  her  own  pleasure,  if  she  thought  it 
would  be  conducive  to  theirs.  Her  purse,  her 
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ornaments,  her  talents,  and  industry,  were  at  their 
service  on  all  occasions,  and  though  it  was  far 
from  pleasing  to  her  to  be  either  artfully  manoeu- 
vred, or  rudely  thrust  out  of  her  place  by  the 
juvenile  pair,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  against  her,  yet  she  did  not 
attempt  to  contest  with  them  the  usurped  rights 
and  privileges  of  eldership,  or  to  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  family; 
nor  did  she  boast  of  her  youthful  charms,  or  the 
multiplicity  of  her  former  conquests,  in  reply  to 
the  insolence  with  which  she  was  daily  annoyed. 
She  was  too  dignified  to  appear  to  regard  these 
things;  yet  doubtless  she  felt  them,  and  felt  them 
keenly,  her  heart  knew  its  own  bitterness  yet 
suffered  it  not  to  overflow  in  angry,  useless  retorts. 
She  kept  the  quiet  even  tenour  of  her  way,  under 
all  provocations,  with  silent  magnanimity;  and 
sought  in  the  active  performance  of  her  duties,  a 
resource  from  vain  regrets  and  fruitless  repinings, 
and  if  a  sigh  did  occasionally  escape  her  it  was 
smothered  ere  fully  breathed. 

The  village  in  which  we  resided  was  one  of 
those  dull,  stagnating  sort  of  places  in  which  years 
pass  away  without  any  visible  change  appearing  to 
be  effected.  The  inhabitants  were  few,  and  these, 
for  the  most  part,  beneath  us  in  situation ;  for  my 
grandfather  was  a  man  of  family,  though  his  for- 
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tune  was  inadequate  to  the  expenses  attendant  on 
entering  into  that  society  with  which  alone  he 
would  have  permitted  his  wife  and  daughters  to 
mix.  Latterly,  however,  my  two  younger  aunts 
contrived  to  engage  in  a  general  round  of  expen- 
sive visiting  with  the  surrounding  gentry  without 
paying  the  slightest  regard  to  his  disapprobation. 
Their  mother  upheld  them  in  this  line  of  conduct, 
and  had  recourse  to  many  painful  expedients,  in 
order  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  appearing 
like  other  young  people,  as  she  termed  it,  and  we 
had  all  to  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
stinted  table  in  consequence.  Aunt  Honour  was 
of  course  excluded  from  all  these  gay  doings,  and 
her  allowance  was  very  irregularly  paid,  and 
sometimes  wholly  diverted  from  its  proper  chan- 
nel, to  supply  her  younger  sisters  with  ball-dresses, 
or  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  milliner,  who  would  not 
depart  without  the  payment  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  bills  my  grandmother  had  imprudently  per- 
mitted her  selfish  favourites  to  contract,  when 
ready  money  to  procure  some  indispensable  piece 
of  finery,  to  be  worn  at  places  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary attraction,  could  not  be  obtained. 

Our  house,  in  former  times  so  quiet  and  respect- 
able, was  now  the  resort  of  the  thoughtless,  the 
gay,  and  the  extravagant.  Our  peace  was  broken 
by  the  domiciliary  visits  of  duns,  to  get  rid  of 
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whom,  a  system  of  falsehood,  equivocation,  and 
blandishment,  was  made  use  of,  which  rendered 
our  family  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  servants,  and 
mean  even  in  our  own.  Aunt  Honour  reasoned, 
entreated,  and  represented  the  evil  and  moral  in- 
justice of  these  things  in  vain.  Her  mother  told 
her  "  she  was  mistress  of  her  own  house,  and 
would  do  as  she  thought  proper,"  and  her  two 
sisters  informed  her,  "  that  they  had  no  ambition 
to  become  old  maids  like  her,  which  would  infal- 
libly be  the  case  if  they  were  confined  to  the  dull 
solitude  which  their  father  preserved,  and  she 
appeared  inclined  to  enforce." 

Aunt  Honour  represented,  in  reply,  that  they 
were  not  pursuing  a  course  very  likely  to  lead  to 
the  desired  goal  of  the  temple  of  Hymen ;  and 
received,  in  return,  a  retort  of  more  than  usual 
aggravation.  She  was  accused  of  malice,  of  envy, 
and  an  unsisterly  desire  of  depriving  the  youthful 
maidens  of  the  pleasure  belonging  to  their  time  of 
life;  and,  worse  than  all,  of  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  happy  wives  and  useful  members  of 
society.  Aunt  Honour  would  have  smiled  at  the 
folly  of  the  latter  innuendoes,  had  she  not  felt  in- 
clined to  weep  at  their  unkindness. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  scenes,  of  now 
almost  daily  occurrence,  the  whole  party  received 
tickets  of  invitation  to  a  ball,  given  by  Sir  Edward 
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Grosvenor,  in  honour  of  having  been  chosen,  after 
a  contested  election,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  his  native  county.  Sir  Edward  Grosvenor, 
who  had  passed  his  youth  in  India,  where  he  had 
greatly  signalized  himself  under  the  banners  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  had  only  recently 
returned  to  England,  to  take  possession  of  his 
estates  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  without 
heir  male.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  exultation 
of  my  grandmother  and  her  two  youngest  daugh- 
ters, at  the  prospect  of  a  flattering  introduction 
into  the  house  of  so  distinguished  a  character  as 
their  wealthy  baronet  neighbour,  of  whom  fame 
reported  noble  things,  and  who  was  a  very  hand- 
some man  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  exceeding,  as 
the  date  of  his  birth  in  the  baronetage  of  England 
stated,  his  six-and-thirtieth  year. 

Visions  of  a  title,  equipage,  and  wealth,  floated 
over  the  brains  of  aunts  Caroline  and  Maria,  as 
their  delighted  eyes  glanced  over  the  tickets. 
There  was  but  one  drawback  to  these  felicitous 
anticipations — the  difficulty  of  procuring  dresses 
suitable  for  such  an  occasion. 

They  looked  in  eager  inquiry  at  their  mother ; 
she  shook  her  head.  "  I  cannot  do  any  thing  to 
for  ward  your  wishes,"  said  she,  "  for  reasons  too  ob- 
vious to  you  both :" — but  after  a  pause  she  added, 
"  Your  sister  Honour  can  assist  you  if  she  pleases." 

They  both  turned  to  Honour  with  imploring 
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glances.     "  In  this  instance  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power,"  observed  Honour,  gravely. 

"  You  have  only  just  received  your  quarterly 
allowance  from  your  father,"  said  her  mother. 

"  I  have  already  appropriated  part  of  the  sum 
to  the  purchase  of  a  few  necessaries  for  my  orphan 
nephew  and  niece,"  replied  she,  "  and  the  residue, 
which  would  be  quite  inadequate  for  your  pur- 
pose, will  be  barely  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  a 
simple  dress  of  book-muslin,  with  shoes  and 
gloves  requisite  for  this  occasion." 

"  For  this  occasion  !"  echoed  both  her  sisters  in 
a  breath ;  "  surely  you  do  not  think  of  going  to 
the  ball?1' 

"  Why  not  ?"  demanded  Honour,  calmly. 

"  You  are  so — " 

"Old,  you  would  say,  Caroline,"  continued 
Aunt  Honour  coolly,  finishing  the  sentence  for 
her  ;  <:  only,  as  you  happen  to  want  money  of  me 
to-day,  you  are  rather  more  cautious  of  wounding 
my  feelings  than  is  usual  with  you/1 

"  Well,  but  really,  Honour,  I  do  not  see  what 
good  your  going  to  a  ball  would  do." — "  None," 
interposed  her  mother  ;  "and  I  thought  you  had 
given  up  these  sort  of  things  long  ago.11 

"  Is  it  not  your  intention  to  accept  the  ticket 
which  Sir  Edward  Grosvenor  has  sent  for  you, 
mamma?"  asked  Honour. 
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"  Of  course  it  is ;  your  sisters  could  not, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  go  without  me." 

"  Then  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying you,"  said  Honour,  quietly. 

The  elder  sisters  of  Cinderella  never  said  more 
insulting  things  to  that  far-famed  heroine  of  fairy 
lore,  to  prevent  her  from  trying  her  chance  in 
fitting  the  glass  slipper,  than  were  uttered  by 
Caroline  and  Maria  to  deter  Aunt  Honour  from 
going  to  the  ball.  She  listened  to  them  with  her 
usual  mildness  of  temper,  yet  persevered  in  her 
resolution. 

I  think  I  never  saw  her  look  so  beautiful  as  on 
that  eventful  evening,  when  attired  in  modest, 
simple  elegance,  she  was  led  by  my  grandfather 
to  the  carriage,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  the 
adverse  parties.  I,  of  course,  was  not  included 
in  the  party;  but  I  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
surprise  and  envy  of  the  mortified  sisters  of  Cin- 
derella, on  entering  the  room  where  the  hitherto 
despised  victim  of  their  persecutions  was  dancing 
with  her  princely  partner,  did  not  exceed  that  of 
my  juvenile  aunts,  when  they  beheld  the  hero  of 
the  night — the  gallant  and  admired  Sir  Edward 
Grosvenor— greet  old  Honour,  as  they  disparag- 
ingly styled  their  elder,  with  the  deferential  yet 
tender  air  of  a  lover  ;  and  passing  over,  not  only 
themselves,  but  many  others  of  the  young,  the 
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fair,  the  highborn  stars  of  the  evening,  and  en- 
treating to  open  the  ball  with  her — a  distinction 
which  was  modestly  declined  by  her,  with  equal 
sweetness  and  propriety,  on  the  plea  that  there 
were  others  of  high  rank  present,  who  were, 
according  to  etiquette,  better  entitled  to  that 
honour. 

"  Honour !"  exclaimed  the  gallant  knight  of 
the  shire,  gently  possessing  himself  of  her  unre- 
luctant  hand;  "the  honour,  I  trust,  is  mine;  I 
have  long,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper  that  was  meant 
for  no  other  ear  than  hers,  "  sighed  to  possess  this 
honour,  of  which  the  cold  considerations  of  rank 
and  etiquette  can  never  possess  sufficient  power 
to  deprive  me." 

Can  any  one  believe  that  Aunt  Honour  was 
fastidious  enough  to  examine  too  critically  the 
merits  of  the  pun  which  a  faithful  lover,  under 
such  circumstances,  ventured  on  her  name  ? 

There  was  not,  perhaps,  one  lady  in  the  room 
that  would  not  have  been  proud  of  being  the 
woman  to  whom  Sir  Edward  Grosvenor  addressed 
that  whispered  compliment ;  but  there  was  none 
to  whom  it  was  so  well  due  as  to  her  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  honour;  for  she  was  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who,  for  his  sake,  had  faithfully  endured 
years  of  expectation  and  delay,  with  no  other 
assurance  of  his  remembrance  and  constancy  than 
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that  hope  which  keeps  alive  despair,  and  survives 
all  the  fading  flowers  of  youthful  affection — that 
fond  reliance  on  his  regard,  which  would  not 
suffer  her  to  imagine  that  he  could  be  false  or  for- 
getful. Nor  was  the  object  of  such  devoted  love 
undeserving  of  feelings  like  these.  He  too  had 
had  his  sufferings :  he  had  endured  paternal 
wrath,  expulsion  from  his  home,  years  of  exile,  of 
poverty,  and  of  suspense. 

"  But  it  is  all  over  now,"  he  whispered,  as  he 
dashed  an  intrusive  tear  from  his  sun-burned 
cheek.  "  1  suffered  for  Honour !  I  fought  for 

o 

Honour  !  and  the  residue  of  my  days  will,  I  trust, 
be  passed  with  Honour  !" 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  my  grandfather,  when 
he  bestowed  his  beloved  daughter  on  Sir  Edward 
Grosvenor  at  the  marriage  altar ;  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  take  due  credit  to  himself  on  the  verification 
of  his  prediction.  As  for  my  aunts  Caroline  and 
Maria,  1  think  I  had  better  say  nothing  of  their 
feelings  on  the  occasion ;  but,  for  the  warning  of 
such  of  the  juvenile  readers  of  these  pages  who 
may  feel  inclined,  in  the  thoughtless  presumption 
of  early  youth,  to  brand  older — and,  perchance, 
fairer  females  than  themselves — with  the  con- 
temptuous epithet  of  old  maids,  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  record  the  mortifying  fact,  that 
these  two  luckless  sisters  of  my  honoured  mother 
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remain  at  this  moment  spinsters  of  forty  and 
forty-two  years  standing,  and  have  acted  as 
bridesmaids  to  Lady  Grosvenor's  youngest 
daughter,  without  one  opportunity  having  offered 
to  either  of  them  of  changing  their  forlorn  con- 
dition. 

So  far,  however,  from  voluntarily  assuming  the 
name  of  old  maids,  if  unmarried  at  one-and- 
twenty,  as  they  engaged  to  do  when  in  the  fulness 
of  their  self-conceit  they  imagined  such  a  circum- 
stance out  of  the  bounds  of  human  possibility, 
neither  of  them  will  acknowledge  the  title  at 
forty  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  endeavour  to  conceal 
the  ravages  of  time  under  the  affectation  and  airs 
of  excessive  youthfulness. 
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